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PREFACE 


Tus volume, in accordance with the modified plan mentioned 
in the preface to the previous issue, covers the publications of the 
calendar year 1922. Hence in the footnotes, except in some 
special cases, the date of publication is omitted. These footnotes, 
by a new arrangement in this volume, contain the titles of books, 
while those of articles are given in the text. 

Otherwise the same general scheme has been followed as in the 
two previous issues, A new feature is a bibliographical chapter 
including some account of the chief book-sales in 1922. 

It is a source of satisfaction to the Association that so large 
a number of Libraries have become subscribers to The Year's 
Work in English Studies. 

Advantage was taken of the recent Anglo-American Conference 
of Professors of English at Columbia University, New York, to 
make arrangements which will facilitate the work of the con- 
tributors in dealing with articles in American academic publica- 
tions. It will be helpful if publishers in Great Britain and on 
the Continent will forward copies of books and periodicals as soon 
as they appear (with prices) to the Secretary of The English 
Association (4 Buckingham Gate, London, 8. W.). 
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Year's Work in English Studies, 1922 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND ORITICISM 
GENERAL WORKS 


[By Rospert DEwaR] 


To the seventh volume of Essays and Studies, which appeared 
towards the end of 1921, Mr. George Neilson contributes a paper ! 
of considerable importance to scholars. He describes and 
annotates a MS. collection of ballads belonging to Mr. Charles R. 
Cowie, of Glasgow. Short of publishing the MS. entire, Mr. 
Neilson has done all that one could wish towards revealing the 
character of this new document. Tradition connected the MS. 
with Bishop Percy of The Reliques. Mr. Neilson found no 
difficulty in showing that it was designed apparently to supple- 
ment Perey; and further research luckily identified the tran- 
scripts as the originals of Robert Jamieson’s Popular Ballads and 
Songs (1806). Apart from the value of the versions themselves 
for students of balladry, this MS. proves to be, therefore, of first 
importance in determining Jamieson’s worth as an editor. And 
it is pleasant to learn that one who did so much for the preserva- 
tion of our older literature was careful and exact beyond the 
habit of his time. ‘A great editor’, Mr. Neilson calls him; and 
the claim is no more than his due. 


Essays and Studies (1922) opens with a discussion of tragedy 
by John 8. Smart.? The paper canvasses the principal conceptions 
of tragedy from Aristotle to present times, and is well illustrated 


1 ©A Bundle of Ballads’, in Essays and Studies, by Members of the English 
Association, vol. vii. Collected by John Bailey. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. pp. 108-42. 7s. 6d. net. 

? Essays and Studies, by Members of the English Association, vol. viii. 
Collected by G. C. Moore Smith. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. pp. 9-36. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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both from drama and from prose fiction. It rids away a deal of 
humbug, and sets discussion upon profitable lines. A new 
formula or definition is wisely avoided by the author: but 
a passage may be quoted as indicating his point of view. ‘There 
are tragedies... of many types. What is common to all is the 
element of calamity and suffering; and where these are present 
in literature tragedy may also be present. But there is not 
actual tragedy if such suffering falls upon a person of weak 
nature, who accepts it with mere wretched submissiveness. It is 
present only when there is something of greatness and strength 
in him, even if it should be only a momentary energy or inspira- 
tion of feeling and expression, carrying him beyond and above 
himself. Tragedy involves reaction against calamity.’ 


Essays by Divers Hands (1922) contains two papers of general 
interest—Mr. Laurence Binyon’s The English Ode, and Dean 
Inge’s Classical Metres in English Poetry.* Mr. Binyon mentions 
the various types of ode in our literature, and has acute and 
suggestive comments to offer upon even the best-known examples. 
Especially interesting are his remarks on Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, in which Mr. Binyon argues that the 
poet’s second thoughts and elaboration of his first motive have 
touched a truly fine ode to its hurt. The paper closes with a word 
in commendation of the older ‘ heroic’ Ode as a type worth return- 
ing upon to-day. Dean Inge’s paper is a challenge to prosodists, 
arguing that English poetry is scanned by quantity. It may be 
that in English ‘the determination of quantities is a complicated 
and difficult problem’. But until the problem is tackled and 
solved against him the author proposes to hold by his present 
conviction. 


In these days, when the nature of poetry is so often discussed, 
it is not surprising that metre is a favourite topic. One of the 
most interesting essays is Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey’s Vicissttudes 
of Blank Versein The London Mercury (May 1922). Mr. Strachey 


8 Essays by Divers Hands, being the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series. Vol. ii. Edited by William. 
Ralph Inge. Humphrey Milford. pp. 1-21, and 181-51. 
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notes as curious that blank verse in English, as a recognized 
and successful measure, is confined to the ten-syllable iambic 
line. He pleads for the following up of experiments in other 
types of blank verse, and proceeds to show that some of these 
experiments have deserved better than to be practically still-born. 
Shakespeare (like Tennyson) is convicted of writing lyrical 
iambic blank verse, and even of attempting on one occasion at 
least—in the dialogue between Anne and Gloucester in Richard ITI 
—a six-syllable blank verse. English hexameters are next 
exemplified from Clough and others; dactylics from Arnold ; 
trochaics from Browning's ‘One Word More’ and from Campion ; 
sapphics from Cowper and Swinburne, and Campion. And the 
end of the essay has reference to ‘ unclassified’ types that con- 
fessedly for the most part puzzle our author to describe, though 
here it is that Barnes’ ‘Woak Hill’ is given as a successful 
attempt to follow an unrhymed measure from Persia. In a post- 
script it is noted that nowhere in the essay does a rhyme occur ; 
and the reader is challenged to say whether he missed it as much 
as he thought he would. Mr. Strachey has selected his examples 
wisely for his purpose; he avoids Longfellow and the parodists 
of these experimental kinds; and the strongest element in his 
plea is the verse quoted, which has its own music, full and 
satisfying, and surely to be injured by any addition like rhyme. 


Mr. P. F. Baum’s Principles of English Versification* is an intro- 
duction to the study asa whole. ‘A small book ’, says the author, 
‘and therefore not exhaustive’; and again ‘as elementary, 
especially in the treatment of the principles of rhythm, as is 
consistent with a measure of thoroughness’, The book is the 
product obviously of much reading in the literature of the subject, 
and reads like an attempt to collect and muster whatsoever is 
true (or at worst probably true) in the writings of all former 
theorists. It is certainly for the most part undogmatic in tone 
and convincing as to the perplexity of the subject. Mr. Baum 
may not be exhaustive, and his analysis may not result in a code 
of laws. His book is the more likely to check that hasty 


4 The Principles of English Versification, by Paull Franklin Baum. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
pp.x+215. 10s. 6d. net. 
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theorising which has confused the study of metric hitherto, and to 
encourage a more exact and searching observation of the elements 
of verse and of their inter-relations as the basis for theory. 


An Anatomy of Poetry, by Mrs. Williams-Ellis,’ is chiefly 
concerned with poetry of to-day. With its five parts, each 
addressed to a particular class of reader, the book makes good 
light reading upon its general subject ; and it is not without some 
happy sentences and witty judgements. But a severer sifting 
and a more continuous effort of thought was necessary to weld 
these brief essays into a real book and a richly profitable. 


Professor Lowes’ Convention and Revolt in Poetry ® is one of 
the best books to be noticed in this section. It reaches usin the 
fourth impression, with a preface dated 1919 and stating that 
most of the book was originally delivered as lectures at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston in 1918. Nosummary could do justice 
to Professor Lowes’ volume, for he argues his points as a rule 
indirectly, by exposition of concrete examples. A great deal 
both of the charm and of the strength of the writing derives 
from the wealth of such illustrative material, and from the fresh 
and illuminating comment by which it is all built firmly of 
a piece and, detail by detail, made to advance the general design. 
The subject of the book is apt for the times; and Professor Lowes’ 
treatment of it should make profitable reading for all who are 
interested in recent theory and practice of poetry. Indeed, if any 
part of the book might be called better than another, it is just 
the chapter on ‘The Incursions of Prose’, which deals directly 
with modern views and opinions. The width and exactness of 
the learning which Professor Lowes displays throughout, the ease 
and lucidity which characterize his expositions, the sound sense 
and cool judgement of the book as a whole—all unite to make 
this particular chapter as fair and temperate a criticism of the 
moderns as one can desire. Professor Lowes sees the moderns in 


° An Anatomy of Poetry, by A. Williams-Ellis. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
pp. iv+300. 7s. 6d. net. 

* Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston Lowes, Professor 
of English in Harvard University. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. pp. viii+346, 12s. 
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relation to the past as well as to the future of English poetry : 
his aim is obviously to understand them; and his estimate, while 
frank and outspoken upon errors and weaknesses, is sympathetic 
and as frank in admitting whatever seems good and likely to 
bear the test of time. It is a model piece of criticism for tone 
and temper ; and as a discussion of this particular phase of poetry 
would be hard to match in our tongue. 


Old English Poetry,’ by Robert Graves, is a book admittedly 
controversial ; and the author’s first word is to warn critics 
against the futility of seeking to argue with him—he is not to 
be drawn cut in his own defence. ‘These note-book reflections ’, 
he says, ‘are only offered as being based on the rules which 
regulate my own work at the moment, for many of which 
I claim no universal application and have promised no lasting 
regard. They have been suggested from time to time mostly by 
particular problems in the writing of my last two volumes of 
poetry’. The book is thus primarily a document—and a 
sufficiently tell-tale document—for the student of Robert Graves. 
Its scope and purpose is apt to be mistaken unless it is quoted 
by its full title. i 

A good deal of reading but a great deal more of original 
thinking is displayed in An Essay towards a Theory of Art by 
Lascelles Aberecrombie.2 The author confesses in setting out 
that his theory is in great part eclectic: he has made use of his 
predecessors, from Aristotle to Croce, accepting whatever help 
they had to offer. But the borrowings are really the smaller 
part of this work ; and they seem accidental rather than deliberate 
—pieces of assimilated knowledge rather than borrowings proper 
—so well do they fit into the general flow of the argument. 
New and old are so closely woven, indeed, that it is hard at 
times to tell where the one ends and the other begins. The essay 
moreover is so continuous and progressive a piece of reasoning— 


7 On English Poetry: Being an Irregular Approach to the Psychology of 
this Art, from Evidence mainly Subjective, by Robert Graves. Heinemann, 
pp. xi+149. 8s. 6d. 

8 An Essay towards a Theory of Art, by Lascelles Abercrombie. Martin 
Secker. pp.115. 5s. 
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its argument, seldom returning upon itself, rests so completely at 
every successive stage upon all that has gone before—that no 
amount of quotation or cleverness of précis can fairly represent 
its character or reveal its substance. To be appreciated it needs 
to be read from beginning to end with alert and undivided 
attention. Summary is difficult also because the argument 
proceeds largely by definition of terms: words have to be 
specialized in the direction at least of a jargon to serve the 
author’s purpose ; and they need therefore their setting in the 
essay itself to be fully understood. It is perhaps this unavoidable 
need to limit strictly the application of his terms—to drift 
towards a jargon—that may hinder immediate and general 
recognition of the worth of Mr. Abercrombie’s Essay. Follow 
him loyally to the last word; yet many may feel then like troops 
that have attained the objective prescribed them, the heavy 
labour of consolidating the position being still to perform before 
they can count themselves secure. This is not, however, to | 
condemn the essay by any means. It is difficult to see how so _ 
novel and individual a piece of thought could have been other- 
wise expressed. It may be hard reading for most; but it will 
live down its difficulties. Modest in size and scope the book 
at least gives a lead to thought upon its subject that is full of 
promise. Time should justify the author of his work. 


A book to be read alongside Mr. Abercrombie’s is Mr. Murry’s 
The Problem of Style. Each can help the other; for both seem 
born of the same desire and directed to the same end—to revise 
received opinion, and pioneer an advance of thought upon the 
nature and function of art; and both seek this end very largely 
by reference to the operation of mind that produces works of art. 
Mr. Murry concerns himself chiefly with literature ; Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s discussion takes a wider sweep: but that makes no 
great difference. The real difference between the books lies in 
the mode and line of attack chosen by each author. Mr. Murry’s 
attack is frontal, and by a path which has been the regular 
approach to literature for ages past ; style, the concern of all the 
rhetoricians, is his professed starting-point and concern throughout. 


* The Problem of Style, by J. Middelton Murry. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. pp. viiit+ 148, 6s. 6d. net. 
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He has the more obstacles to overcome, lying open all the way to 
that misunderstanding which comes of careless acceptance of the 
familiar word: perhaps the sarcasm that spices his comment so 
often is a fencing with this danger. In any case, Mr. Abercrombie 
has the advantage in starting rather with the experience that gives 
rise to art, in writing or elsewhere. He comes upon us unawares, 
and by a path which the old plan of defence leaves unguarded. 
Mr. Murry’s conclusion that ‘there are styles, but no style’, is 
supported, no doubt, by the trend of his argument throughout. 
But this subordinate and dependent character of style or expres- 
sion upon the experience that invokes it could be driven home 
more firmly, and would awaken more immediate conviction of its 
truth, if it were led up to by a tactician of Mr. Abercrombie’s 
type. Mr. Murry, indeed, in his chapters on ‘The Central 
Problem of Style’ and on ‘ The Process of Creative Style’, seems 
to feel the need for a more cunning approach, and works towards 
Mr. Abercrombie’s, Both men preach much the same gospel. 
But while Mr. Murry prefers to spend himself removing the rubble 
of half-truths and errors under which the truth he knows and 
would announce lies buried, Mr. Abercrombie shows his find 
unearthed, and trusts to a running exposition of its value to win 
his readers—how he managed his work of excavation is a story 
left untold. 


It is a drop from these two works on theory to our next. In The 
Literatwre of Ecstasy, Mr. Mordell does little more than urge 
the view that all true poetry is inspired. He prefers ecstasy, 
perhaps, to inspiration as his word; but ecstasy after all is 
admitted as synonymous with imagination and the unconscious 
—it seems to be but a new word for an old notion. The author 
makes a hobby-horse of it none the less. He obviously believes 
himself to have got hold of something more than a new word. For 
the old methods of approach to poetry—especially the approach 
through study of form—are cried down by him as folly, Talk of 
metre, rhythm, imagery, and the like is vain and altogether beside 
the mark : the distinction between prose and verse is irrelevant 
and to be obliterated. The pity of it is that, when all is said 

10 The Literature of Ecstasy, by Albert Mordell, Andrew Melrose. 
pp. [i]-viii, and 9-262. 7s. 6d. net. 
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against the old ways of apprehending poetry—and many of us, 
who take count of rhythm and metre and the other conventional 
elements of poems, are aware that these things are but aids to the 
apprehension of poetry, not poetry itself—the author fails to give 
any sure indication of the character of this ecstasy that is so 
essential, or of any clue whereby we may know it when found 
from false fires. A book that should do this would be more than 
welcome. But Mr. Mordell leaves it all as vague as ever; and it 
is doubtful, to say the least, whether the study of poetry will be 
any more profitably pursued by his method than by judicious and 
intelligent exploration along the paths he is so apt to despise. 


Kindred in subject to Mr. Mordell’s book is The Poetic Mind 
by F. C. Prescott; but it is less ecstatically written and more 
modest in tone. This may be because Mr. Prescott confessedly 
confines himself to ‘ the operation of the poet’s mind’, and does 
not seek (like Mr. Mordell) to achieve a definition of poetry itself. 
Partly it is due, however, to the absence of dogmatic assertion and 
to the very full use made of evidence quoted from poets them- 
selves as to their experience and habits in writing. The amount 
of matter thus swept into his book, and his persistent care to 
display his authorities to the full rather take from the life and 
individuality of Mr. Prescott’s writing: his own comment is 
a thin stream by comparison. Moreover, his critical reaction to 
this collected material is apt to be weak ; he has the words too 
often without their wisdom, and frequently seems but to labour 
the obvious in his commentary. A briefer essay would have 
served Mr. Prescott’s turn more effectively. As it is his book is 
perhaps most valuable for the material it supplies towards such 
a briefer statement of its theme ; it is a sort of museum of opinions 
on its subject. 


The translations that fill one half of Professor Postgate’s 
Translation and Translations are good reading in themselves. 
But they are made doubly interesting by the long, yet tersely- 


"The Poetic Mind, by Frederick Clarke Prescott, Cornell University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. pp. xxii+308. 9s. 

Translation and Translations: Theory and Practice, by J. P. Postgate, 
Litt.D., F.B.A. London: Bell. pp. xii+208.- 6s. net. 
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written, essay on translation that opens the volume ; and this 
part alone would make it a book of real value for students 
of English literature. The exposition here given of the aims and 
methods of the translator is as reasoned and complete a statement 
of the problems of this art as one could wish. Various ideals that 
have governed practice in the past are canvassed as the author takes 
up in turn and resolves the several difficulties that confront all 
translators. His own view and governing principle is the con- 
servative one that ‘the prime merit of a translation proper is 
Faithfulness’ ; and the drift of his essay is to expound clearly all 
that this implies. Translation proper Professor Postgate would 
designate Retrospective Translation, since it regards primarily 
the author translated, seeking to make him known to such as 
have not his language. But there is another species of transla- 
tion (so-called), in which the care is more for the copy than for 
the original: it regards the reader rather than the author. And 
for this kind the name selected is Prospective Translation. Pro- 
fessor Postgate allows the title Translation to both kinds ; but he 
will have the kinds distinguished and labelled because of the 
different motives that govern in each. And some such distinction 
seems desirable towards avoiding the contradictions and confusion 
that trouble discussion of this subject. Professor Postgate, by 
means of such self-devised aids, may be both lucid and confident 
in the utterance of his creed ; yet even in his pages echoes of the 
disputation that has been so characteristic of this corner of the 
literary world are easy to hear; he writes, with whatever 
assurance, yet like a man fighting his guns in self-defence. 


From the same press we have A Letter Book by Professor 
Saintsbury..® It was a lucky moment that decided Professor 
Saintsbury to give us an anthology of letters. He has shown 
his skill at the making of anthologies before now. And perhaps 
no one was so well fitted to make a letter book. There are so 
many motives that urge one to choose this or the other letter for 
such a book, and the wealth of good material is so abundant: it 
needed an editor of catholic taste, and yet of a disciplined and 


13 4 Letter Book, selected, with an Introduction on the History and Art of 
Letter-writing, by George Saintsbury. Bell. pp. xii+306. 6s. 
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unerring literary sense to glean wisely. There is not a letter in 
the book Professor Saintsbury has given us which we could wish 
omitted ; but the merit of his selection lies still more in the con- 
viction it carries that the omissions made are the right ones. In 
his introductory essay—a piece of writing as good as anything 
from his pen and as characteristic—he describes the quality that 
guided his choice as ‘naturalness’; it is by proposing such 
a clue to himself that he has succeeded so well. Through all 
their variety of authorship and topics, these letters read like the 
speaking voices of live men and women. Perhaps the most diffi- 
cult sort of anthology to make—how many have been announced 
but not issued ; and how few of those that have been published 
contrive to satisfy—this anthology is safe to remain. It will 
always be possible to read it yet again; for it gives us only 
letters that will keep, letters that have the stamp upon them 
which preserves against decay and that live by something higher 
than their historic or other extra-intrinsic qualities. 


Professor Saintsbury also gives us A History of English Criti- 
cism.14 The book was suggested by his publishers; and it will be 
useful in view of the ‘ present drift of public opinion ’, referred to 
in the preface as discouraging the study of the ancient classics 
towards a full liberal education. The ‘English’ chapters of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s larger History of Criticism have been carefully 
adapted to this smaller-scale work, not by changes within them- 
selves, but by fitting them with a new introduction and with ‘inter- 
chapters’ that serve to remind one of the Europe to which English 
criticism was related at its various stages. It is good to feel 
that this machinery of adaptation still provokes one to go to 
the larger work. 


In 1919 Professor Gayley completed thirty years as Head of 
the English Department of the University of California. The 
Charles Mills Gayley Anniversary Papers® is a gift-book com- 


* A History of English Criticism : being the English Chapters of A History 
of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, revised, adapted, and supple- 
mented, by George Saintsbury. Blackwood. pp. xvi+551. 12s. 6d. 

© The Charles Mills Gayley Anniversary Papers, contributed by former 
students of Professor Gayley, and by members of his department, and pre- 
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posed by former students and members of his staff to commemorate 
the event. There are sixteen papers and a list of Professor 
Gayley’s published writings since 1881. The papers vary in 
quality and interest: some are apparently the work of young 


researchers. Perhaps the most useful are those that deal with 
folk-lore subjects. 


sented to him in celebration of his thirtieth year of distinguished service 


in the University of California, 1889-1919. Berkeley, California: The Uni- 
versity of California Press. pp. vi+292. $3.00, 
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PHILOLOGY : GENERAL WORKS 


[By E. V. Gorpon] 


Fottowine Professor Jespersen’s recent and already well-known 
book on Language is another work of the same title, and no less 
important. The author, Mr. E. Sapir, is an anthropologist as well 
as philologist, and he has studied not only the Indo-European 
languages which have been the main field of European scholars, 
but also the other groups of languages, especially those of the 
North American Indians. His expert use of the Indian languages 
gives special interest and importance to his book, as they have been 
little utilized by comparative philologists, and much may be 
learned from their structure and pattern. Their very strangeness 
to Europeans makes them of the greatest value to the student of 
the general principles of language; and their variety is amazing 
to the European who, unless he is an anthropologist, is apt to 
assume that the North American Indians are but one race. Actu- 
ally they include several races, and it is not unnatural that among 
them are languages of widely separated stages of development. 
There are agglutinative tongues like Paiute which contains such 
curious monsters as ‘ wiitokuchumpunkuriiganiyugivivantiim (ii) ’, 
‘they who are going to sit and cut up with a knife a black cow ’— 
though appearances are against it, Mr. Sapir explains that this 
word is psychologically not at all monstrous; and there are other 
languages not more synthetic than Latin. Mr. Sapir has made 
good use of his opportunities, and his book has a wider view of the 
subject of language than any which has yet appeared. It is 
genuinely a study of the language of the human kind, not merely 
of Germanic or Indo-European language. 

He has not only wide knowledge, he is expert in the treatment 
of his material. His chapter on ‘the psycho-physical basis of 


* Language: an Introduction to the Study of Speech, by Edward Sapir, 
Humphrey Milford. pp. viii+258. 8s. 6d. 
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speech’ is illuminating, though not easy to read. In spite of his 
insight into the nature of language he uses it for purposes of ex- 
pression no better than most of us, and the general reader may 
consider his earlier chapters too wilfully technical. AJ the ele- 
ments and types of linguistic structure are described and classified: 
the sounds, grammatical relations, and syntactical patterns. The 
chapters on language as an historical product are more in the 
traditional style, as the work already done on historical grammar 
leaves little that is new to be said in a general survey. 

The last chapters, on the relation of language to culture and art, 
are full of original and stimulating criticism. He shows how 
necessary it is for the critic to understand ‘the collective art of the 
language ’ before he can appreciate the value of the works written 
in it. And this is an understanding that only philological study 
of the language can give. 


Of work on English philology which comes under review in 
this chapter the most important is Mr. H. E. Palmer’s book on 
English Intonation.2 Though intonation in English has been 
studied by phoneticians before, notably by Professor Daniel Jones, 
comparatively it has been a neglected field, in which there is still 
much tobe done. Mr. Palmer’s book is an excellent pioneer work. 
His notation of tones is clear, his grouping of tones accurate for 
ordinary standard English, and his classifications thorough. Most 
of the book is devoted to this preliminary work of classification of 
the groups and combinations of tones, but he has also a suggestive 
sketch of the semantic functioning of tone. It is clear that even 
in western languages tone is an important part of syntax. In 
English it has almost entirely replaced the original inflections of 
the verb for mood. To quote a striking example of another kind 
from Mr. Palmer: the tone Up in the sentence ‘ It—is Up cold’ is 
the equivalent of the French adverb ‘tout de méme’ (il est tout de 
méme froid), or of the Japanese particle wa. 

Everyday Sentences in Spoken English® is a collection of 
examples of English intonation in Mr. Palmer’s notation. Here 


2 English Intonation. with Systematic Exercises, by Harold EK. Palmer. 
Cambridge: Heffer. pp. 120. 5s. net. 
3 Everyday Sentences in Spoken English, by H. EF. Palmer. Cambridge : 
Heffer. 2s. 6d. 
B2 
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foreign students and others may learn ‘How to say they like 
somebody ’, ‘ how to confess ignorance’, the correct tones for dis- 
cussing the weather, and other polite essentials. Such systematic 
study of intonation should in time be a great aid to dramatic 
instruction. 


Dr. Wendt has produced a grammar of present-day English * 
which should be useful to the foreign student of English. Special 
attention is given to syntax, with a wealth of illustrative examples. 
The book does not attempt to throw new light on the principles 
of English grammar; but the carefully collected examples are 
often very significant of its progress. Many of the idioms quoted, 
though commonly used, would hardly be recognized as good 
English by English authorities. 


Mr. Erik Holmquist has a good subject in his dissertation On 
the History of English Present Inflexions, particularly -th and -s.® 
He has spared no labour to obtain evidence, but some of his 
material is of rather doubtful value, especially his disquisitions on 
the dialect of certain Middle English texts ; but his general con- 
clusions on the history of the endings appear to be sound. The 
origin of our -s ending of the third person sing. present tense, which 
first appeared in Old Northumbrian, is uncertain : Mr. Holmquist’s 
researches lead him to favour the theory that it has spread by 
analogy from the second person singular, and is not due to sound- 
change of J to s. From statistics of the occurrences of the s-end- 
ings in Northumbrian texts he deduces that the ending was 
extended first to the second person plural, then to the third plural, 
and thence to the third singular. In the thirteenth century -es as 
the ending of the third singular spread to Lincolnshire and pro- 
bably to other North Midland counties. It reached the London 
dialect towards the end of the. fifteenth century, and came into 
common use in the standard language during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The way by which the form came to London is uncertain. 
Mr. Holmquist conjectures that it was connected with the spread 
of Lollardy from Leicester and Northampton, but there is no 
evidence to support such a supposition. 

* Grammatik des heutigen Englisch, von Dr. G.Wendt. Heidelberg: Winter. 


© On the History of English Present Inflexions, particularly -th and -s, by 
Krik Holmquist. Heidelberg: Winter. pp. xvi+194. 5s. 6d. 
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During the sixteenth century there was a revival of -th as the 
plural ending of verbs, as every student of Elizabethan English 
has observed. It was almost simultaneous with the adoption of 
-s as the ending of the third person singular. Mr. Holmquist is 
probably right in regarding it as an extension of the -th of the sin- 
gular which, to avoid ambiguity, was then replaced by -s. The 
plural form of present-day English without ending dates from the 
fifteenth century (though the plural in -e from which it arose is 
two centuries older), and appeared first in the Hast Midlands. 
It was in common use beside -th already in the sixteenth century. 


There has been great activity in the study of English place- 
names. An English Place-name Society has been founded, which 
proposes a complete survey of all English place-names, under the 
direction of Professor A. Mawer, of the University of Liverpool. 
The introductory volume to the survey is now in preparation and 
is promised for 1924. 

Meanwhile the general interest in place-names at the present 
time is attested by the large amount of work on them which has 
been published by separate enterprise. The Place-names of Lanca- 
shire,° by Professor Ekwall, has rightly been hailed as the finest 
flower of place-name study which has yet appeared. It is true 
that the place-names of Lancashire had already been examined by 
competent scholars, but Professor Ekwall’s work is not greatly 
dependent on theirs, and the credit due to him is the greater in 
that he has found so much that they overlooked. The place-names 
of Lancashire present many difficulties owing to their various 
origins. The Celtic and Scandinavian elements in Lancashire 
nomenclature are more formidable than in most counties. Pro- 
fessor Ekwall was peculiarly fitted to deal with the difficulties, 
being a first-rate scholar of Celtic and Scandinavian philology as 
well as of English. He has made the most of his material, and 
made his results clear in summarizing the evidence bearing on the 
history of the Britons, Angles, and Scandinavians in Lancashire. 
The place-names indicate that a fairly large British population 
survived the Anglian invasions, but had to give up the best land 
and settle in the more remote parts. Lancashire north of the 


® The Place-names of Lancashire, by Hilert Ekwall. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. pp. xvit+280. 25s. 
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Ribble was early annexed to Northumbria; south of the Ribble 
the phonology of the place-names shows that both Northumbrians 
and Mercians settled there, and probably a Mercian colonization 
under Penda superseded the original Northumbrian settlement. 

It is clear that the Ribble formed an important dialectal 
boundary, though the dividing line was not so definite as Professor 
Ekwall makes it appear. For example, he says ‘OE. @ becomes 
6 south of the Ribble ; in the rest of the county a remains’. This 
is true as a general rule, and corrects the statement of Wyld and 
Hirst that a became o in all parts of Lancashire, Yet in the 
Cockersand Chartulary we find Stoniacra (Stonyacre), Oldefalde 
(Oldfield), Oldtown (in Mansergh), and a few other names with the 
development 9. On the other hand, Professor Ekwall failed to 
distinguish a dividing line when he says ‘OE. cw and hw seem to 
have fallen together’. This condition in mediaeval time at least 
existed only in north Lancashire ; in the south OE. hw became w, 
while cw did not reach the same stage until a much later period. 
Complete evidence of the dividing line is lacking, but it appears to 
have been somewhere about the Ribble, extending thence across 
England to the mouth of the Tees. 

The Scandinavian element in Lancashire is very ably handled. 
Professor Ekwall shows that there must have been Danish as well 
as Norwegian settlements, though unrecorded by history. But the 
Scandinavians in Lancashire were, of course, predominantly Nor- 
wegians. The test-words which he uses to distinguish Norwegian 
and Danish elements are all reliable, and include several of which 
the significance had not before been noticed. 

Moreover, Professor Ekwall’s study of the elements found in 
place-names is of some lexicographical value. He shows, for 
example, that the word ‘snape’ must mean ‘ pasture’ rather than 
‘marsh’, since it is compounded in place-names with names of 
pasture-animals, The dictionaries which record the word usually 
give the other sense, which belongs to a different word used in south- 
western dialects. Occasionally the examples are not as complete as 
might be desired. There are many names containing the difficult 
element ‘storth’ in Lancashire which have not been included. 

The arrangement of the names is to be especially-commended ; 
they are arranged geographically, which is a great advance on the 
alphabetical list usual in place-name collections. The names are 
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alphabetical only within each parish, thus giving the reader an 
opportunity to see readily the character of the nomenclature in 
each district. It also enables the’ editor to discuss the nomencla- 
ture of each district more clearly and briefly. Professor Ekwall’s 
arrangement has so commended itself to the English Place-name 
Society that they have decided to adopt it in their own publications, 
and recommend it to all others who make collections. 


The Place-Names of Middlesex,’ by J. E. B. Gover, is also a 
useful book. Mr. Gover has industriously collected a large 
number of early forms, but he does not attempt such thorough 
treatment of them as Professor Ekwall has given the place-names 
of Lancashire. Possibly he has missed an opportunity by omitting 
a study of the phonology of the forms, as he might thereby have 
thrown some new light on the history of the London dialect. 
Heuser in ‘ Altlondon’ a few years ago made an attempt to use 
London place-names for this purpose, but his attempt might easily 
have been improved on. While place-names are not the best of 
evidence of dialect, critical use of them may give fairly depend- 
able results, as in Ekwall’s phonology of Lancashire names. 

A collection of Middlesex names should be of greater popular 
interest than most place-name books, since it must include many 
names familiar to every one. In these familiar names are records 
of a past which the present inhabitants would hardly suspect. At 
Harrow was a heathen temple; Ealing was the property of the 
Gillings, an Anglo-Saxon family ; Bayswater the watering-place of 
Baignard, a Norman ; Bethnal Green, by the evidence of its name, 
was once ‘a pleasant nook’. There are a good many difficult 
names, which Mr, Gover may be excused for not solving. Among 
them is Ludgate: Geoffrey of Monmouth says that it was the gate 
of King Lud, but probably it is merely ‘the back or postern gate’ 
from Old English ludgeat. The form Pink, meaning a finch, 
found in Pinkwell and other English place-names, is another 
difficulty. It is probably not Celtic, but has » instead of f from 
an Old English *spinc, which survives as ‘spink’ in northern 
English dialects, and in the surname Spink. 

There is a tendency in most place-names books to give dates to 


7 The Place-Names of Middlesex, by J. E. B. Gover. Longmans, Green. 
pp. xvi+114. 5s. 
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forms which represent the time when the name was first written 
down rather than the date of the manuscript in which it is preserved. 
Frequently, of course, the spelling has been modernized in the 
later copy, and the editor is deceived. A reviewer in The Times 
Literary Supplement pointed out how the name Chelsea has been 
misinterpreted by dating one of the spellings too early. Throughout 
Mr. Gover’s book the dates at which the parts of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles were actually written down is ignored, as also with 
some of the other documents which are his sources. Usually this 
does not affect the accuracy of his interpretation, but it would have 
been safer to have indicated the date of the manuscript also in each 
case. 

Professor A. Mawer has published a lecture on Place-Names and 
English History ® which he delivered before the Literary and 
Historical Society of Neweastle-on-Tyne. The main object of his 
lecture is to show what valuable historical evidence may be 
obtained from the study of place-names, and he has a very interest- 
ing series of illustrations to his thesis. Recently a great deal of 
the history of the Scandinavian settlers in the north of England 
has been recovered from place-name study; thus only have the 
Celticized vikings from Ireland been traced. There are signs of 
their Celticized dialect in the Celtic order of compound place- 
names consisting of Scandinavian elements, and in an Irish word, 
ergh, found compounded with Scandinavian names; their nick- 
name of ‘Irishmen’ among the other Scandinavian settlers is 
perpetuated in several place-names. ‘The whole lecture is full of 
information and is very pleasant reading. 

Professor Max Foerster’s article, Hnglisch-Keltisches (Englische 
Studien, 56. Band, pp. 185 ff.), contains some valuable material for 
the place-names student on originally Celtic names. He explains 
the etymology of Leeds for the first time: it is from Old British 
*Lodissa, ‘swampy ground’. Bede’s ‘ Pictish’ name Peanfahel, 
which has exercised the minds of Celtic philologists in the past, he 
points out as half British and half Goidelic, and says it is doubtful 
whether it is genuine Pictish at all. In the same volume of 
Englische Studien, O. Ritter has published some notes on Oxford- 
shire place-names (pp. 292 ff.). 


* Published for the Survey of English Place-names, University Press of 
Liverpool, and Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 
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ANGLO-SAXON STUDIES 


[By Epirn E. W arpate | 


Tue attention of students of Anglo-Saxon Literature has been 
directed of late years chiefly, and rightly, to Béowulf, though we 
have, it is true, also had editions of varying excellence of many other 
texts. But one very interesting group of short poems—the Old 
English lyrical poems—has long been awaiting a critical English 
edition. Much has been written on them from the literary as well 
as the linguistic point of view, especially in America and Germany, 
and that a greater interest in them has been arising in England has 
been shown by the fact that Mr. Wyatt included several of them in 
his A. S. Reader, published in 1920. 

The year 1921-22 brings us further proof of this increasing 
interest. Miss Kershaw has given us five of these poems in 
her Anglo-Sazon and Old Norse Poems, and Professor Sedgefield 
has included most of them under various headings in his An 
Anglo-Saxon Verse Book. 

These little poems have an intrinsic value of their own; through 
all the difficulties of interpretation there emerges a passion, a 
subtlety of emotion only hinted at in the epic. Further, these 
qualities are combined in the lyrics with a certain element of 
detachment which gives us an ‘ abstract type of poetry’, which, to 
quote Miss Kershaw, argues ‘an unusually wide cultivation of 
poetry, at least in the earlier part of this period (the Anglo-Saxon) 
and apparently among all classes’. Further, the ‘scop’ has con- 
trived to impart a singing quality to his line which is in the 
ordinary alliterative metre of the epic. Thus, both subject-matter 
and form give them a beauty of their own, which puts them at once 
into a class by themselves, and if exception may perhaps be taken 
to their being called lyrics, they certainly come under the title of 
lyrical poetry, and as such deserve a careful study. 
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Miss Kershaw! has included in her volume ‘The Seafarer’, 
‘The Wanderer’, the ‘ Lament of the Wife’, the ‘ Message of the 
Husband ’, and the ‘ Ruin’. She omits the so-called ‘ First Riddle’ 
or ‘Wulf and Eadwacer’ as it is now often named, but she adds the 
‘ Battle of Brunanburh’. In all cases she has based her text on 
the MSS., the Exeter Book and the Parker MS. of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. To her six English poems she has joined seven from 
Old Norse, which offer an opportunity for an interesting comparison, 
sharing, as they do, certain characteristics, but more often affording 
an instructive contrast. 

After a general Introduction, a more detailed one is prefixed 
to each poem, giving a short critical account of the views hitherto 
propounded by various scholars on the problems presented. Then 
comes the text with a rather free prose translation, and exhaustive 
and scholarly notes follow. 

In the Introduction to ‘The Wanderer’ Miss Kershaw deals with 
the question of date as shown by the amount of Latin influence to 
be detected, the presence of a Christian element, and the frequency 
or infrequency of the use of the definite article. She is herself 
inclined to agree with the majority of critics and to place these 
poems early, rejecting the view expressed by Schiicking, that a 
belong to the tenth century. 

To the arguments mentioned above might be added that of 
the noticeably small use of prepositions, especially with the instru- 
mental case, which may be seen in most of these poems. 

And one is inclined to quarrel with her conclusion that it 
is ‘after all a question of minor importance whether the poem 
(‘The Wanderer”) originated in the seventh, eighth, or ninth 
century. The really interesting question is how such a peculiar 
type of composition came into existence?’ While the interest 
of that question is beyond dispute, it must surely be admitted 
as a point of great significance connected with it, that poems of so 
abstract and so detached a character can be proved to belong to the 
earliest period of Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

The exact beginning or ending of a poem is often difficult to 
determine with certainty from Anglo-Saxon MSS. This is especially 
the case with the ending of ‘The Seafarer’. Miss Kershaw sees no 


' Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems, edited and translated by N. Kershaw. 
Cambridge University Press. pp. xiv+207. 14s, net, 
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reason to assume with Rieger and others that the original poem 
ended at v. 64; on the contrary, she includes in her ‘Seafarer’ 
more of the lines which follow in the MS. than the majority 
of editors have hitherto done. 

She does not attempt to decide the difficult question as to where 
the poem known as the ‘ Message of the Husband’ begins ; whether 
the passage immediately preceding the actual Message in the MS. 
belongs to it, and describes the origin of the rune-staff on which the 
message is inscribed, or whether it is, as more generally believed 
now, an independent poem, a riddle (Riddle 61). Both passages 
are printed and an account of the controversy given, so that the 
reader may form his own opinion. One may perhaps add that, 
among the references made to the various attempts at interpretation 
of the runes at the end of the poems, one misses that of the 
late Dr. Henry Bradley, published in the Modern Language 
Review for 107, Vol. I, iv. 

In the Introduction to the ‘ Ruin’, the several instances are 
pointed out of rhymes within the half-line, such as ‘scorene, 
gedrorene’. A probability of early date might have been deduced 
from this striking metrical feature by a comparison with ‘ Exodus’, 
in which the same use of rhyme is very noticeable. 

From this, volume, intended primarily, one would judge for 
those making a special study of Anglo-Saxon Literature, one 
passes on easily to the wider range of Professor Sedgefield’s An 
Anglo-Saxon Verse Book,? which is meant, one can assume, for 
a larger public. 

In it, the editor has done what we believe has not before been 
attempted for Anglo-Saxon Literature. He has given us an 
Anthology in which complete poems or selected passages are 
classed according to subject and arranged under definite headings. 

There are five of these headings : (1) Germanic Legend and Story ; 
(2) Elegiac, Lyric, and Moralizing ; (8) N arrative and Descriptive ; 
(4) Biblical and Christian ; (5) Miscellaneous. Under the last 
heading come such things as the Gnomic Verses; the Riddles ; 
Late and Transitional Verse. 


2 An Anglo-Saxon Verse Book, by W. G. Sedgefield, Smith Professor of 
English Literature, Manchester. Manchester University Press, pp. vili + 
256. 9s. 6d. net. 
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Very short but useful introductions precede each passage, and 
usually a general introduction of proportionate length begins each 
section. The fullness of the notes which follow may be inferred from 
the number of pages; sixty-two pages of notes follow a hundred 
and twenty-four of text and introductions. The glossary is on the 
same scale, and auseful list of names of persons and places mentioned 
concludes the volume. 

A short chapter on Anglo-Saxon Versification is inserted before 
the notes. This may appear to some to be rather deficient in detail, 
and to leave the student without guidance for the scansion of many 
lines with which he must meet in the preceding pages. Against 
this lack may, however, be set the helpful suggestions as to the 
general character of Alliterative Metre and the effect to be expected 
when recited to an accompaniment of the harp. 

Béowulf, of course, figures largely in the first four Sections. The 
feelings of the Béowulf lover may be mixed at being asked to take 
his poem thus in ‘ doses’, but undoubtedly this arrangement brings 
out the wide variety and scope of that poem. 

In Section I, ‘ Déor’ is from its theme classed with ‘ Widsith ’, 
‘Waldere ’, and the historical parts of Béowulf. It is thus lost to 
Section II, to which it also belongs in form and treatment. 

Section IT contains ‘The Wanderer’, ‘The Seafarer’, ‘A Woman’s 
Complaint’ (Miss Kershaw’s ‘Complaint of the Wife’), ‘The 
Husband’s Message’, ‘Wolf and Eadwacer’ (the so-called First 
Riddle), omitted by Miss Kershaw, as well as passages of less 
importance from Béowulf and elsewhere. Riddle 61, discussed 
above, is taken without comment as forming the first part of ‘The 
Husband’s Message ’. 

In Section III, Narrative and Descriptive passages, Béowulf 
figures largely, supplying most of the descriptive material. 

The narrative part contains the ‘ Battles of Brunanburh’ and 
‘Maldon’, ‘The Ruin’ is strangely absent from this section as 
from Section II, in either of which it might well have been 
included. 

In Section IV Béowulf is less conspicuous, providing only 
passages in a group which contains also most of Exodus, a 
short passage from the first part of Crist, and the Epilogue to 
Llene. 


If one may venture on a en ther criticism, it would be to suggest 
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that some part or even the whole of Judith should have been 
included here. Surely no representation of the religious poetry of 
Anglo-Saxon times is complete without something from one or other 
of its finest productions, Andreas or Judith. 

In Section V Anglo-Saxon poetry is represented in some of the 
Riddles selected. Otherwise this section is chiefly of an ‘informing’ 
character, showing how the alliterative metre was used for all sorts 
of didactic purposes, as seen in the Gnomic Verses, or the ‘ Father’s 
Advice’, or mixed with rhyme, as a literary exercise in the ‘Rhyming 
Song’. 

The alliterative prose found in the later entries in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle is represented in this section and treated merely 
as a degenerate form of verse. A few lines from Lajamon’s 
Brut are also included in order to illustrate the alliterative 
metre in its transition from Old to Middle English. It is a 
pity that a finer passage was not given as well to show what 
fine lines could still be written under the influence of the old 
heroic poetry. 

But these are details. Professor Sedgefield has given us an 
eminently useful book for those who wish to gain a general know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon poetry, its character, scope, and metre. It 
will, no doubt, be welcomed all the more by the literary student 
because the editor has not complicated matters by giving variant 
readings or by entering into intricate discussions of theories or 
interpretations. In his Anthology he has diverged with obvious 
purpose from the method of his edition of Béowulf. He has given 
his own text, making his own selection among the variant readings, 
and taking his own point of view, whether original or chosen from 
among those already advanced. His volume should fulfil the hope 
he expresses in the Preface, and ‘send the student to the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol. I, to A. Brandl’s Geschichte der 
altenglischen Literatur, or to Ten Brink’s History of English 
Literature, vol. i, and to the valuable studies by Professors Earle, 
Chambers, Lawrence, Chadwick, and other English, American, 
German, and Scandinavian scholars’, and, we may add, to the 

-works themselves, from which passages are here given. 


An obvious link between the volumes of poetry hitherto con- 
sidered and the prose work to which we pass on, is Mr. C, T. Onions’ 
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edition of Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader,’ the ninth edition of that 
valuable work. ‘The most noticeable modifications introduced are 
the addition of about twenty lines to the ‘Dream of the Rood’, 
and a passage from the Lindisfarne Gospels to give an example of 
later Northumbrian, and thus make the representation of Old 
English dialects more complete. 

In endeavouring to determine the line at which the ‘ Dream of 
the Rood’ ends, the student is confronted with the same difficulty 
as in deciding where to end ‘The Seafarer’ or to begin the 
‘Message of the Husband’, as discussed above. The MSS. give no 
help. There is neither break in the handwriting or capital in the 
case of the ‘ Dream’ and ‘ Seafarer’, while the ‘ Message’ has too 
many capitals and conclusion marks. In each instance the question 
must remain one of personal opinion. 

Beyond these two additions, the changes are mainly, as the 
editor says in his Prefatory Note, ‘such as seemed to be needed 
for the greater convenience of the student. Elsewhere, reverence 
for the opinion of a great master has restrained the correcting 
hand.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon Prose the year 1921-2 has given us an edition 
by Herr W. Endter of Alfred’s Translation of the Soliloquies of 
St. Augustine. This is based on a study of the MS. made before 
1914. The editor has introduced alterations of minor importance 
only in the text of the MS. Obvious scribal errors are corrected, 
but all such corrections are in italics with the MS. reading given at 
the foot of the page. Capitals have been introduced for proper 
names and recognized symbols have been replaced by the word or 
letter for which they stand. Further, modern punctuation has 
taken the place of the stops of the MS. in which they seem to have 
been used in an entirely arbitrary manner. 

On the other hand, accents, both acute and circumflex, have been 
left just as they are found, that is, with apparent indifference on 
accented and unaccented syllables alike. 

Any emendations made are clearly indicated ; thus, when words 


* An Anglo-Saxon Reader, by Henry Sweet. Ninth edition revised by 
C.T. Onions. Oxford: Clarendon Press. pp. xcvi+310. 9s. 6d. net. 

* Konig Alfreds des Grossen Bearbeitung der Soliloquien des Augustinus. 
Herausgegeben von W. Endter. Bibliothek der Angelsiichsischen Prosa. 
XI. Band. Hamburg: Verlag von H. Grand. pp. xiii+97. ; 
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or letters have been introduced to fill obvious gaps, they are put in 
brackets, and superfluous letters, due probably to the scribe, are 
also clearly indicated. 

The Latin text as given in Migne: ‘Series Latina, Patrologize 
Cursus Completus’ is printed at the foot of each page as far as 
it supplies the original of the translation. The student can thus com- 
pare the two versions for himself. But all discussion of difficulties, 
suggested readings, and similar matter have been reserved for 
the notes that follow the text, an arrangement which makes the use 
of them rather laborious, though it certainly leaves the text clearer. 

In the Preface, Herr Endter gives a short account of the MS. 
(the Béowulf MS. Vitellius A, xv), in which the work is found, and 
a description of the pages (4* to 59°) which contain the Soliloquies. 
All but the first and last are well preserved and easy to read. He 
is himself uncertain whether the whole text is in one hand, as 
Professor Forster states in his Die BeowulfHandschrift. Certainly 
corrections have been made by a later hand and the capitals have 
been touched up with red ink. 

After a list of editions, translations, and works dealing with the 
text, comes a discussion of sources. Of the three Books of the 
Soliloquies, Book I Herr Endter considers to be almost entirely 
from St. Augustine’s work, with no essential variations. The first 
part of Book II, he considers to be also from the same source, but 
for the later part, and for Book ITI, he believes Alfred to have 
made use of other authorities. He quotes the view of Professor 
Forster, endorsed by Jost, that some single source may yet come to 
light for the third book amidst the mass of patristic literature not 
yet printed, a view suggested by the mention in the last unfinished 
paragraph, of a book from which Alfred collected his material. 

Herr Endter accepts the general view that the translation of the 
Soliloquies is Alfred’s last work, and he dates the MS. as having 
been written in the second quarter of the twelfth century by a very 
careless scribe, but not, he thinks, by an Anglo-Norman. 


IV 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 


[By P. G. TxHomas] 


Tue year’s work in this section has been characterized by 
considerable activity. In addition to an unusually large amount 
of Chaucerian. research, much interest has been evinced in syntax 
and textual problems, while at least two noteworthy editions of 
standard authors have appeared. Some kind of chronological 
order may be appropriate in dealing with the material, a section 
being reserved at the end for purely grammatical and linguistic 
articles, such as have not been discussed earlier in connexion with 
particular texts or authors. 

At least two writers have dealt during the course of the year 
with the problem of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s influence on later 
literature. Dr. Hans Matter in his voluminous Griindungssagen 1 
deals, in the first place, with the settlement of Britain legends, 
then with those concerned with the cities. The influence of Geoffrey — 
is traceable throughout most of these, and it has been the author’s 
task to illustrate their development, before and after Geoffrey. 
Thus, Brutus makes his first appearance in the Chartres MS. of 
the Historia Britonum, only to be confused with Junius Brutus, 
consul in 138 8.c. This Chartres MS. apparently formed the 
basis of ‘Nennius’, After Geoffrey, the legend is traceable 
through Henry of Huntingdon, Jean des Preis, Geoffrei Gaimar, 
&e., down to Manning. The same method is applied to the 
Hengist and Vortigern saga, and to the rest. With Havelok, 


} Englische Gritndungssagen von Geoffrey of Monmouth bis zur Renaissance, 
von Dr. Hans Matter. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. pp. xxxiii+685, 18s, 
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which Dr. Matter again relates vaguely to Geoffrey, and Buern 
(ef. The Brut or The Chronicles of England, ed. Brie, E.E.T.S.), we 
come to the Danish settlement legends. Of the latter, variants are 
pointed out in Gaimar, the Ragnar-Lodbrokssaga, Roger of 
Wendover, and Matthew Paris. Spenser’s Queen Angela is an 
echo of an earlier Saga of Maiden Inge or Queen Angela, hinted 
at by Manning and referable ultimately to Geoffrey. The story of 
Albina and the giants, as set forth in the Fulogium (ed. Haydon), 
harks back once again to the same source. The Griindungssagen 
are, for the most part, eponymous, and designed to uphold the 
national cause of either Celts, Saxons, or Danes. 

The foundation-legends of the cities are also eponymous and 
traceable, for the most part, to the Historia. In connexion with 
Glastonbury, Dr. Matter discusses Joseph of Arimathea’s relation 
to the local legends and the influence exerted by the interpolations 
in William of Malmesbury. In the section—Sage und Politik— 
the author shows that later English claims upon foreign territory 
were often buttressed up by arguments from the legends, and that 
a work like the Liber Albus ascribed the laws and customs of 
London to the Trojans. A further section, dealing with the 
critical attitude of the late Middle Ages and of the Renaissance 
towards the legends, cites the Scotchman, John Mayor, as a typical 
sceptic, while men like John Leland remained conservative. A list 
of Elizabethan dramas and poems in which the legends are 
rehandled brings the book to a close. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that this work is somewhat 
inordinately drawn out, though one must be grateful for the useful 
résumés from the chroniclers. Dr. Matter holds strongly to 
Geoffrey’s statement that he made use of a British book, but his 
arguments do not carry conviction. The bibliography (extending 
to over 400 items) omits the Temple Classics translation of the 
Historia (with appendix by Dr. Sebastian Evans), Professor Lewis 
Jones’ article on Geoffrey (Trans. of Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion), 
and Fairholt’s Gog and Magog, all of which are relevant to points 
under discussion. 


Another writer, Mr. W. J. Entwistle, Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and Spanish literature (Modern Language Review, October 1922), 
discusses Geoffrey's influence in Spain in an interesting way. 
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Following upon the concise reference to the Battle of Camlan in 
Anales Toledanos Primeros (12th cent.), apparently derived from 
Geoffrey, we come upon a curious instance of his influence in the 
work of Alfonso X. For, while Alfonso translates Books i. 3 to 
iii. 8 of the Historia, he omits the Dedication, the Laus Anglae, 
and the Arthurian material, in general. In fact, he does not 
mention Geoffrey’s name, though he refers to Godfrey of Viterbo, 
on whom he relies for his account of the invasion of Italy. There 
are passages concerned with Lear and Arthur in Portuguese, in 
Titulo II of the Nobiliario of the Conde D. Pedro de Barcellos, 
but no Merlin matter. The Arthur passages deal with the 
founding of the court and the departure from Britain, with the 
‘ Battle of Camblet ’, and events subsequent thereto. Mr. Entwistle 
thinks it possible that the Suite de Lancelot, as used by Malory, 
had appeared in a Spanish or Portuguese translation before 1325, 
since Don Pedro’s account of the last battle is not paralleled in 
Bivas, Sanchez, the Catalan Queste, nor the peninsula Lancelots, 
while it agrees with Malory. The fourteenth century was marked 
by a decline of interest in Arthurian matters, while the Renaissance, 
through the pen of Juan Luis Vives, openly condemned Geoffrey. 


With the appearance of Don Quixote Arthurian literature ceased 
to be a living thing in Spain. 


In 1852, Professor R. M. White noticed in the MS. of the 
Ormulum that ‘a second hand appears to have been used in the 
marginal corrections and in the transcript of some of the inserted 
leaves ; a third in supplying the MS. note at the fiftieth text, and 
also texts at the respective Homilies; and a fourth in a marginal 
addition at col. 230’. Mr. Sigurd Holm? has made it his object to 
discover what corrections or additions are due to the different 
scribes, their purpose, and their dialectal differences. As a result, 
he comes to the conclusion that the author (A) wrote out the chief 
part of the work, and that his hand may be traced throughout the 
MS. ; that a reviser (B) then corrected A’s work and made some 
additions ; while a few passages are due to a third hand (C). One 
or more later scribes seem to have made some arbitrary alterations, 
and there are, in addition, several corrections due to the hand of 


* Corrections and additions in the Ormulum Manuscript, by Sigurd Holm. 
Uppsala. pp. x1+117. 
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the author himself. In many instances, the text has been com- 
pletely scraped out and a new one supplied, or erased with a pen 
with, generally, a fresh text insertéd above or beneath the line, in 
the margin, or at the top or bottom of the column; or the new 
text has been supplied in vacant spaces or on inserted leaves. The 
hand-writings of A and B are contemporaneous and difficult to 
distinguish, but there are enough clear examples of the latter to 
determine his characteristic orthography and mental attitude. With 
the aid of such criteria, Holm arrives at the conclusion that about 
two hundred marginal insertions in the Ormulum belong to the 
second hand. B's alterations are concerned, generally, with either 
accidence, vocabulary, or style, but he is capable of tampering with 
the matter itself. To him are ascribed over a hundred super- 
positions of final -n, the alteration of the suffix -nesse to -lez3e 
(probably for metrical reasons), the substitution of gredi3 for 3iferr, 
and so on. Again, he has erased ten lines, after 1, 2084, which 
formed a somewhat free transcription of Matth. 1.25. In view of 
ll. 65-72 of the Dedication, Holm identifies B with Wallter, whom 
he regards as Orm’s brother. But ‘this handing-over of a text for 
correction in doctrinal matters to a brother in the flesh does not 
seem quite in accordance with human nature. Very important are’ 
Holim’s conclusions regarding the -eo- spellings. Since -eo- and -e- 
alternate in the first part of the MS., while -e- alone appears after 
], 13853, the frequent erasures of -o- may be set down to Orm 
himself, their partial reinstatement being due to a later hand. The 
erasures have been made, as a rule, with a knife in accordance with 
Orm’s practice, though some, made with the pen, may be set down 
to B. Of inserted leaves there are twenty-nine, making eighteen 
insertions, of which ten are assigned to A, four to B, and one to C, 
the argument being that, if -eo- spellings or corrections character- 
istic of B are found, the text belongs to A, though absence of these 
features does not make A’s authorship impossible. It cannot, how- 
ever, be maintained that the criteria are sufficient to enable us to 
distinguish the scribes in every instance, though the problem has 
been attached with much ingenuity and the results seem, generally, 
reliable. 


During the year, several well-known poems have come forth in 
new editions and it is a pleasure to welcome the appearance of The 
c2 
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Owl and the Nightingale,’ edited by Professor Atkins. In addition 
to a lengthy introduction, in which the main problems associated 
with the poem are discussed—problems of authorship, date, sources, 
form, historical setting, &c.—there are appendices dealing with 
language, versions of the fables, and other matters. The two 
texts (C and J) appear side by side as in Wells’ edition, but the 
notes are printed beneath, a useful innovation. Perhaps, the most 
important section of the Introduction is that dealing with sources, 
supplemented by the analogues in Appendices II-IV. The 
material collected has enabled the editor to solve the difficult 
problem of ll. 815-18. With regard to interpretation, Professor 
Atkins is convinced that the dispute stands primarily for the 
respective merits of two different types of poetry, rather than for 
the old conflicts of age and youth, or pleasure and asceticism, or 
Art and Philosophy. Further, he awards the victory to the 
nightingale who, in 1. 1640, secures a technical triumph. But 
this is not altogether convincing, one, at least, of the difficulties 
remaining in ll, 391-6. As for the textual notes, these are, 
generally, excellent, and particular attention may be called to 
those on ll. 14, 242, 815, 1483. In several instances, the editor 
has been able to avail himself of Mr. Coulton’s notes, The Owl and 
the Nightingale (Modern Language Review), which appeared as 
recently as January 1922. There still remain difficulties with 
regard to many lines, e.g. ll. 963 (where newer might be 
inserted after swnne), 1322 (cf. ON. heitask), 1485, and 1610 (ef. 
OF. boisteus). 


One of the best articles of the year, The Middle English 
Prose Psalter of Richard Rolle of Hampole, by Dorothy Everett 
(Modern Language Review, July 1922), concerns itself with the 
inter-relationship of the thirty-five MSS. of Richard Rolle’s 
English Psalter and Commentary. Having confirmed Miss Paues’ 
theory that these fall into two main groups, ‘one in which the 
Commentary appears in its original form, and one in which it 
appears with so many additions, alterations, and omissions that in 


8 The Owl and the Nightingale, edited with Introduction, texts, notes, 
translation, and glossary by J. W. H, Atkins, Cambridge Univ. Press. 
pp. xc+231. 16s, net. 
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some places the work of Rolle has entirely disappeared’, Miss 
Everett proceeds to show that most of the MSS. of the Psalter 
contain a set of Canticles, following upon Psalm cl, of which the 
number differs in different MSS. The comments upon the last 
five Canticles—the Te Deum, Benedictus, Nunc Dimittis, Bene 
dicite, and the Athanasian Creed—prove not only that the editors 
of the Wycliffite Bible were wrong in asserting that none of the 
versions of the Commentary show ‘any sentiment indicative of 
the Lollard party ’, but at the same time the improbability of Rolle’s 
authorship of these. There are further Lollard comments upon 
the earlier Canticles in MSS. Bodl. 288, 877, and Trin. Coll. 
B. V. 25. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that six out of the seven 
Canticles, which appear in all the MSS. immediately after the 
Psalter, are included by Rolle in his Latin Psalter, and that the 
comments on the majority of these agree with those in Rolle’s Latin 
Commentary, while the vocabulary and dialect resemble that part 
of the English Psalter which is assigned to Rolle. His authorship 
of the six Old Testament canticles and of the commentary thereon 
may, therefore, be considered proven. 

The next problem concerns the relationship between Rolle’s 
Psalter and the Surtees. Since these agree in vocabulary and 
sentence-structure in verse after verse, they probably derive from 
the same source. Assuming them to be independent translations 
from the Vulgate, it is difficult to explain such curious coincidences 
of phrase and vocabulary as wmgifen with sernes (=circumdata 
varietate), lopird (= coagulatus), offrandis merghid (= holocausta 
medullata), &e. The differences separating the versions—Rolle’s 
habit of rendering L. ‘uirtus’ by vertu (against Surtees might), 
L. ‘uox’ by voice (against S. stefn), &c., the mistakes in Surtees where 
Rolle is right, and the absence in Rolle of the Surtees tags—— 
combine, however, to prove that the versions are independent. 
Miss Everett puts forward the hypothesis of an early Middle 
English (Northern) interlinear gloss on the Vulgate, and proceeds 
to construct an original for the rival versions of Psalm ix. 42. 
Altogether, the article provides an excellent example of research- 
method, applied to the solution of a literary problem. 


The problems associated with Piers Plowman have attracted 
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comparatively little attention during the year. Miss D. Chadwick * 
has, however, attempted a sketch of English life and thought in the 
fourteenth century, based upon the three parallel versions of the 
poem, as edited by Skeat. Separate chapters deal with the secular 
and regular clergy, secular government, country life, town life, 
wealth and poverty, the layman’s religion, and mediaeval women. 
The material is based directly upon the text, a reference being given, 
in every instance, to whichever of the three versions seemed most 
suitable. The book thus supplies a basis of fact, from which 
inferences may afterwards be drawn. Particularly interesting are 
the accounts of the landowner and his household and of mediaeval 
agriculture in Chapter III, of craftsman and traders (Chap. IV), 
and of wealth and poverty (Chap. V). Comparing versions A and 
B, Miss Chadwick shows that in A xi. 192 bishops are described 
as granting endowments and benefices to unworthy persons, while 
in B xv. 41 a reform is suggested, viz. that they should add 
preaching to their duties. Again, the passage in A viii. 9 con- 
cerning the services of the good knight is followed in B. iii. 318 
by a caution against oppressing the poor. Such examples, regarded 
by themselves, scarcely militate against the theory of multiple 
authorship, but a consideration of the whole material has led Miss 
Chadwick to the following conclusion. ‘It is noteworthy that, on 
the majority of subjects disputed by contemporaries, such as the 
Pope’s power of pardoning sin, and the position of the labourer, 
the later versions do not contradict earlier views, but tend rather 
to amplify them. It seems hard to believe that in less than 
a century there should be three or more reformers, who differed so 
little in their ideals and their methods of expressing their views 
on contemporary society, that two or more of them were able and 
willing consistently to carry on the work of obviously original- 
minded predecessors.’ 

On other grounds, Dr. Mabel Day, Alliteration of the Versions 
of ‘ Piers Plowman’ in its bearing on their Authorship (Modern 
Language Review, October 1922), has come to the opposite con- 
clusion and supports the theory of multiple authorship. Professor 
Manly’s B is divided into B, (reviser and expander of A i-xi) and 
B, (xi-xx), between whom. there is a clear. distinction in the 


* Social life in the days of Piers Plowman, by D. Chadwick. Cambridge 
University Press. pp. xiii+125. 10s. 6d. net, 
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alliteration of the prepositions for and to. ‘'The variety of 
alliteration found in B, divides it from all the other texts, and 
this characteristic is not developed in C as one might expect if all 
the parts were due to the same author. A, and A, again differ in 
their use of prepositions, especially for and with, and in the 
alliteration of words in de-. A, and B, are distinguished by the 
alliteration of to in the former, and by, but, and especially with, in 
the latter.’ It may be questioned whether the evidence is sufficient 
to establish the theory. A,, for example, is said to alliterate for in 
the following line : 


Ich hote, 3e fetere Fals faste ‘for eny kunnes 3iftes (A ii. 175). 
In the previous line, however, the poet prefers to alliterate the noun 

To a-tache the traytours - for eny tresour (A i. 174) 
whereas, further on, alliteration is absent altogether, with the same 
type of phrase, 

He nas nou3wher wel-come ‘ for his mony tales (A ii. 198). 


It does not seem clear, from these examples, that the preposition 
necessarily alliterates in 1. 175. 


An outstanding event of the year was the appearance of 
St. Erkenwald,’ the fourth of the Select Early English Poems, edited 
by Sir Israel Gollancz, in succession to Cleanness, which was 
issued too late to be noticed in The Year’s Work for 1920-1. For 
the first time, St. Erkenwald appears in an adequate form, 
equipped with preface, notes, glossary, and appendix. The multi- 
farious problems associated with the poem—the history of the 
MS. and its connexion with the Booth family, the poet’s London 
in relation to pagan Troynovant, Erkenwald’s association with 
St. Paul’s, the connexion between the story and the Trajan legend, 
its date, occasion, and authorship—are handled successively with 
enthusiastic learning. Further, the curious parallels between 
Apollo and St. Peter, Mahound and St. Margaret, the Synagogue 
of the Sun and our Lady, are explained for the first time, the 
details interpreted so as to throw lght on the environment of 
St. Paul’s at the end of the fourteenth century, and the chronology 

5 St. Evkenwald (Bishop of London 675-693): An Alliterative Poem, written 
about 1386, narrating a Miracle wrought by the Bishop in St. Paul's Cathedral 
(Select Early English Poems). Ed. by Sir Israel Gollancz. Oxford 
University Press. pp. lxii+ 59. 
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corrected to bring it into relationship with Geoffrey’s. In regard 
to sources, Sir Israel shows that the allusion to the story of the 
just judge in the printed editions of Bromyarde’s Summa Predi- 
cantium is an interpolation, and that, though the poet may have 
known this version of the Trajan legend, he handled it with 
originality, modelling himself upon Bede’s account of the transla- 
tion of St. Cuthbert. Sir Israel proves the intimate connexion of 
the poem with London, though the work of a Western man, and 
finds the occasion of its composition in the re-establishment of the 
two festivals of St. Erkenwald in 1386. 


Of Cleanness, two editions have recently appeared, the Yale 
(1920) and the Oxford ® (1921), the text and notes of the latter being 
already in page-form when Dr. Menner’s made its appearance. In 
his Preface, Sir Israel Gollancz discusses, among other matters, 
the links associating Cleanness with the companion poems, the 
place and date of composition, and devotes important sections to 
the tripartite arrangement and to sources. The latter are partly 
Biblical, partly secular. Some debt is due to Mandeville and to 
the Roman de la Rose and, possibly, to The Book of the Knight of 
La Tour Landry. Upon the acceptance of this latter source, the 
date of composition, subsequent to 1871, hinges. The notes con- 
tain many valuable emendations, such as the change from fele to 
Jeler (1. 177), skyualde to skylnade (529), bane to bawme (620), god, 
gomes to godes, gounes (1815), ede to J’ydres (1717), while the 
retention of the MS. hokyllen (1267) solves a difficulty. It may be 
doubted whether the note on ll. 433-4 makes an improvement 
upon Professor Gollancz’s previous suggestions, and there are 
still difficulties in regard to such lines as 558, 1687, &¢. But 
these are small matters in face of our obligation for this scholarly 
labour of love, 


In connexion with the Alliterative poems two American articles 
have appeared during the year dealing, respectively, with phonology 
and dialect. In Some notes on the ‘Pearl’ (Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. of America, March 1922), Professor Emerson discusses 


* Cleanness : An Alliterative Tripartite Poem on the Deluge, the Destruction of 
Sodom, and the Death of Belshazzar, by the poet of Pearl (Select Early 
English Poems). Ed. by Sir Israel Gollancz. Oxford University Press. pp. 
xxxii +112. 
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the spelling of the MS., which he finds extremely defective. 
Whether, however, the examples of intrusive vowels are to 
be reckoned here, he himself properly doubts. The mono- 
phthonging of final ie in ll. 730 and 1028 suggests that it is 
unnecessary to emend to cortays[y|e in ll. 469, 481, but this is 
admittedly required in 1. 480, and no argument can be based on 
cortayse (Cleanness, 1. 1097), which appears to be a different word. 
Professor Emerson points out that the dropping of final -d in pre- 
terites and past participles is a Northern characteristic and assumes 
its loss in several places in Cleanness. Insufficient allowance 
seems, however, to have been made for the combination in the 
same sentence of the present with the past, as in ll. 966 and 
1646 (with which latter compare 1. 1660). In the discussion of 
the rhymes, Professor Emerson proposes several important 
explanations and interpretations. He discusses the quality of 
the @ and 6 rhymes and finds imperfections in several stanzas. 
In others, he finds rhymes of quality only, to the neglect of 
quantity. 

In ‘ Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’ and the West Midland 
_ (Pub. Mod. Lang. Association of America, vol. xxxvii, No. 8, 1922), 
Dr. Menner has replied effectively to Professor Hulbert’s article 
in Modern Philosophy, noticed in vol. ii of The Years Work, 
pp. 51-2. He finds proof of the West Midland origin of the 
poem in the representation of 7 by uw, we, which is well illustrated 
in the Shropshire poets, Myre and Audelay (the y-spellings in the 
Alliterative poems may be regarded as encroachments from the 
standard dialect). Further, the representation of OE. a before single 
nasal by 0, of OK. éo by wu, ue, and the employment of the 
feminine singular pronoun ho are West Midland features. Other 
less valuable marks of dialect are the endings -us, -ud, and the 
representation of OE. mutated a before / plus consonant by a. 
The words, kay and misy, which are not found in Middle English 
outside of Sir Gawain, survive only in the modern dialects of 
North and North-West. Finally, Dr. Menner analyses a list 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire documents, which 
prove of interest in connexion with the original dialect of these 
areas. 

The present writer also contributed Notes on ‘Cleanness’ to The 
Modern Language Review, January 1922. 
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Despite the attention devoted to Chaucer during the year, little 
of outstanding merit has been produced. 

Perhaps the most important. article concerns the translation of 
Boethius, Chaucers Boethiusiibersetzung (Anglia, Band xlvi, 1922), 
from the pen of the veteran, Dr. John Koch. The writer points 
out that Chaucer’s references to the philosopher do not necessarily 
depend upon his own translation, since there were other means of 
access open to him. Only when close verbal agreement occurs can 
use of the translation be assumed for Chaucer’s later work. In such 
cases, we have a valuable indication of date. To ensure that the 
references depend upon the translation, Dr. Koch surveys the ground 
afresh, but claims few new discoveries for himself. He then proceeds 
to arrange the poems according to the amount of Boethian remini- 
scence contained in them, placing Troilus first, then the Knight's 
Tale, the Monk’s Tale, the House of Fame, Parliament of Foules, 
and soon. Poems illustrating the Boethian influence most fully 
may be assumed to have been composed nearest to the translation 
in point of time, though not in every instance. Other criteria 
may help to fix the dates more exactly. On Lowe’s chronology, 
Boethius probably belongs to 1881, while Koch assigns the Parlia- 
ment to 1382, the House of Fame to 1884-5, the Legend of Good 
Women to 1885-6. Of the Canterbury Tales, the Knight’s Tale is 
assigned to c. 1388, the Monk’s Tale, with its ten Boethian 
reminiscences, the Man of Law’s Tale, and the Clerk’s Tale, all to 
a period subsequent to 1381. Again, assuming the Parson’s Tale 
to have been written ¢c. 1386, a terminus a quo is found for such tales 
as reflect its influence—those of the Merchant, the Knight, the 
Wife of Bath, the Summoner, and the Doctor. At the same time 
the Wife’s Tale is earlier than the Envoy to Bukton (1896). Other 
interesting conclusions concern the dates of the minor poems, the 
Former Age, Fortune, &e. 

Two articles deal with the Legend of Good Women, regarded 
from different points of view. Herr Langhans’ Zur F.-Fassung 
von Chaucers Legendenprolog (Englische Studien, 56. Band, 1. Heft, 
1922) is concerned to show that the Fairfax text of the Prologue, 
unique in several respects, is non-Chaucerian. The arguments, on 
the whole, are the familiar ones which have sufficed to convince 
scholars that the A-text is later than B and marks an advance 
thereon. Langhans, however, stands alone in the severity of his 
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strictures upon the earlier version. He regards the description of 
the God of love (B. 230-1) as merely silly, and thinks ll. 552-65 
incredibly wooden. Comparing B 44-63 with A 44-58 he con- 
cludes that the latter is a direct translation from Machault, the 
former a working-over of A, with the addition of ll. 50-9. The 
identity of B. 55 and A 57 should, however, be noted. Again, 
‘the narrative in A is logically knit as that of B is not, cf. A 55- 
88 with B 73 ff, into which latter an assumed non-Chaucerian 
passage (ll. 83-96) has intruded. Further, Tatlock’s strictures 
upon B. 153-87 are cited in support of this fantastic theory. 

Professor Tupper, Chaucer’s Lady of the Daisies (Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, April 1922), on the other hand, 
approaches the B-version with great respect, finding therein 
a ‘deep personal homage to the daisy not merely as a fair and 
fresh flower, but as the symbol of a noble feminine soul’. ‘The 
daisy symbolizes to the poet in his waking state a beloved woman 
whom his dreaming fancy later transfigures beyond immediate 
identification by his dazzled sense perceptions. . .. Only by thus 
carefully observing the elaboration of the psychologically signifi- 
cant experiences of the poet’s May-day into enthralling dream- 
pictures can we appreciate the keenness of Chaucer’s analysis and 
the fineness of his art.’ All this is excellent, but when Professor 
Tupper proceeds to identify the lady of the poet’s dreams with 
Alice Cestre (= Alceste), one of the four souz-damoiselles in the 
schedule of names of the household of Edward III, for whom 
Christmas robes were provided in 1368, and widow, possibly, of 
John de Cestre, Chaplain, we confess that we prefer the sceptical 
attitude adopted by Professor Kittredge towards an earlier attempt 
at identification. The same remark applies to Professor Tupper’s 
interpretation of Quene Anelida and fals Arcite, which Dr. Koch 
considers in Englische Studien (Ein neues Datum fiir Chaucers 
Quene Anelida and fals Arcite, 56, Band, 1. Heft, 1922). James 
Boteler became Count of Ormonde in 1382, and, according to 
Professor Tupper, married Anna Wells (= Anelida) in 13886. As 
Dr. Koch points out, these definite allusions to contemporary figures 
are against the spirit of either the Compleynt of Mars, the Book of 
the Duchess, or the Parliament of Foules, and it still remains to 
be proved that the dates fit. 
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Miss Winstanley’s edition of Lhe Prioress’s Tale and Sir 
Thopas’ contains a lengthy Introduction, revised and re-arranged, 
so far as the account of Chaucer and his age is concerned, 
from that previously included in her edition of The Nonne Prestes 
Tale. Chaucer, we are told, ardently espoused Wyelif’s views 
upon predestination and excommunication, though the citations 
from the Prologue and The Nonne Prestes Tale might easily be 
interpreted otherwise. Nor does the relationship between Chaucer's 
ploughman and Langland’s, by any means, prove him a Lollard. 
The sketch of Chaucer’s literary career contains some interesting 
hints upon the allegory in the House of Fame and John of Gaunt’s 
relationship to the Knight’s Tale. Miss Winstanley regards Sir 
Thopas as a satire against Philip van Artevelde, one of the leaders 
of the Flemish burghers, points of contact between the two being 
Philip’s connexion with Poperinghe and his adventure with 
a ‘damoiselle’, as chronicled by Froissart. 


Mr. W. C. Curry, More about Chaucer's Wife of Bath (Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Association of America, March 1922), deals with the 
character of the Wife of Bath, as one of a ‘series of studies 
advanced in support of the general thesis that Chaucer, in his 
choice of physical peculiarities that would fittingly correspond to 
the characters of his Canterbury Pilgrims, made use of, or at 
least was influenced by, the rules and regulations laid down in the 
universally popular physiognomies of his time’, An explanation 
for Dame Alisoun’s contradictory character, technically described 
in The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, ll. 602 ff, must, therefore, be sought 
in her horoscope. The evidence of the physiognomists, Jean de 
Indagine, Guido Bonatus, &c., has, among other things, enabled 
Mr. Curry to explain obscurities like ‘the prente of seynt Venus 
seel ’, ‘Martes mark’ and ‘gat-toothed’. Research among the 
medical treatises has further enabled him to throw light upon the 
Summoner’s malady, The Malady of Chaucer's Summoner (Modern 
Philology, May 1922), which he identifies with a species of morphea, 
gutta rosacea. Two authorities, with whom Chaucer is known to 
have been acquainted—Gilbertyn and Constantyn—discuss this 
matter. Perhaps Mr. Curry does not allow quite enough for the 


" Chaucer: The Prioress's Tale and the Tale of Sir Thopas, edited by 
Lilian Winstanley. Cambridge University Press. pp. lxxxvi+81. 3s. 6d. 
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chance that much of this medical terminology was already current 
in Chaucer's day. 


From a different standpoint, Professor Knott, in Chaucer's 
Anonymous Merchant (Philological Quarterly, J anuary 1922), 
approaches the merchant and shows the probability that his 
history unveiled would disclose ‘a labyrinth of devious practice and 
scandalous high finance’. He brings evidence to prove the rapid 
growth of a powerful merchant-class, and, in connexion therewith, 
the conviction of one, Richard Lloyd, in 1876 for ‘exacting an 
illegal 4d. on every pound of money by way of exchange from 
Lombard merchants and others’, the greater part of the money so 
raised never being paid to the king. Inter alia, Professor Knott 
shows that cargoes of wool were shipped to Middelburgh long 
before 1384, and that, therefore, part of the evidence assumed for 
the date of the Prologue does not stand.’ 


In a general way, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch discusses Chaucer 
and his successors in his Studies in Literature. These pleasant 
essays are distinguished by grace of style and originality of 
presentment, and contain attractive passages, such as the sketch of 
London in Chaucer’s day. The second essay, which rightly insists 
upon the literary importance of the fifteenth century, is illumined 
by charming quotations from anonymous poets. With regard to 
Chaucer’s achievement, Sir Arthur is, no doubt, right in asserting 
that we need no other guides for the enjoyment of Chaucer beyond 
Dryden and Lowell, On certain other matters we do not, however, 
find ourselves in agreement. There seems to be some contradiction 
in the views of Chaucer’s ‘ seriousness’, as expressed on pp. 220 
and 243. It is curious, too, to contrast the following dictum upon 
Chaucer’s debt to Dante: ‘ Yet Chaucer, in the frank gallantry of 
genius, dares to take his ease in Sion (a perfectly well-bred ease) 
with a poet a thousand miles removed above our poor Langland— 
to consort with the great Dante himself—to convey and embody 
page after page of Dante almost word for word into his own 
writings: and, to our amazement, the result is not ludicrous!’ 
(p. 220) with Professor Lounsbury’s assertion : ‘The lines of the 

8 Studies in Literature: Second Series, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Cambridge University Press. 14s. net. 
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English poet that can be traced with certainty to the Italian are 
not many in number, Nor are they essential to the existence of 
the pieces in which they are contained. By the most liberal com- 
putation they cannot well be made to exceed a hundred. Indebted- 
negs, on this scale, when placed side by side with the obligations 
the poet is under to Boccaccio, or to the Roman de la Rose, 
shrinks fairly into insignificance’ (Studies in Chaucer, 11, 248). 


Lastly we note the appearance of Parts IV and V of Professor 
Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion,’ an important addition to this vast and scholarly under- 
taking. 


In his English Association lecture,!° Lord Ernle examines the 
social and political conditions under which the mediaeval romance 
was produced. The lineage of the romancers was a remote one, as 
we are reminded in an eloquent passage. ‘ They were born in one of 
the seven cities which claim the honour of Homer’s birthplace. 
They were nourished and taught their letters by French nurses ; 
they were attended by Arabian physicians ; they were schooled by 
wise men from the East; they were tutored by Italian and 
Spanish masters.’ The romances themselves—based, for the most 
part, upon the three famous ‘ matters "—display a wondrous variety 
of colour. ‘ Here you have some brilliant silk from the Far East. 
There you have some sombre skein of northern superstition. Here 
gold and silver threads from the classical literature of Greece or 
Rome. There is a tissue glowing with the lyrical passion of 
Provence. Here is a strand from the hair shirt of some cloistered 
penitent.’ Their subsequent influence was enormous. ‘Their 
scenes and their actors are painted on the walls of castle or of 
monastery or of convent. They are carved on panels, on doors, 
and on the capitals of pillars. They are traced on the compart- 
ments of treasure chests. They are woven into historical tapestries. 
They are preserved in the names of features of natural scenery all 


* Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (1357-1900), by 
C. F. E. Spurgeon, Docteur de l'Université de Paris, Part 1V, Appendix A, 
pp. 107; Part V, Appendices B and C, pp. 152 (Chaucer Society). 

10 The Light Reading of our Ancestors, by the Right Hon. Lord Ernle, 
M.V.O. (English Association Pamphlet, No. 50, November, 1921). 
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over Northern Europe.. On their manuscripts are lavished all the 
skill of the illuminator and binder, They appear among the 
choicest bequests in the wills of mediaeval and Tudor times.’ 


In his lecture on Sir Thomas Malory, Mr, E. K. Chambers ?! 
reminds us that the author of Morte d Arthur came late to his 
theme and then as a deliberate archaist. The lack of definite plan 
in the first part of the book is due to his sources, which influenced 
and counter-influenced one another to the detriment of the narrative. 
But the handling of the separate incidents, the vivid obsolete words, 
the thumb-nail sketches from nature, and the brief gnomie dialogue 
constitute the charm of the book. In the second part, the 
Lancelot became Malory’s sole guide, though the version of the 
Grail story adopted therein was inferior to that of the Perlesvaus. 
Curiously enough, the book does not end with the Grail, but 
reverts once more to the old motives. Mr. Chambers has discovered 
some new data. He points out that the actual year of Malory’s 
death was 1471, not 1470; further, that in 1451, he had been 
required to give security against doing hurt to the prior and 
convent of Monks Kirby, and was proceeded against in the follow- 
_ ing year. Assuming him to have been the Thomas Malory who 
was refused pardon by Edward IV in 1468, the ‘ deliverance’ for 
which he prays at the end of the Morte d’ Arthur was probably 
deliverance from prison. 


According to a note appended to Scott’s Rokeby, the curious 
poem, known as The Felon Sew, was ‘first published in Mr. 
Whitaker’s History of Craven, but, from an inaccurate manuscript, 
not corrected very happily. .. . I have been induced to give a more 
authentic and full, though still an imperfect, edition of this 
humorous composition, from being furnished with a copy from 
a manuscript in the possession of Mr. Rokeby.’ At least, two 
other versions are known—Richard Boylston’s, as copied out for 
him in 1712, and the Leeds transcript. Mr. G. H. Cowling ” has 
made a happy attempt to arrive at the original text, basing himself 


11 Six Thomas Malory, by E. K. Chambers, C.B. (English Association 
Pamphlet, No. 51, January, 1922). 

12 The Felon Sew, by G. H. Cowling:(Essays and Studies by members of 
the English Association, vol. viii, collected by G. C. Moore Smith). 
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upon Boylston, but collating with the Leeds version, with Whitaker 
and Scott. The ballad is an excellent example of mock heroic in 
the stanza of Sir Thopas. 


Of publications by learned societies, the Meditations on the Life 
and Passion of Christ,° edited by Miss D’Evelyn for the Karly 
English Text Society, illustrates many aspects of Middle English 
religious poetry. The poem, in four-beat lines, makes agreeable 
reading, and is remarkably rich in examples of trisyllabic feet, 
The sources are an Orison of the Passion so-called, Richard Rolle 
of Hampole, the Bible, and Hugo of St. Victor. Another pleasant 
volume, Hali Meidenhad, re-edited from Cockayne’s edition by 
the late Dr. Furnivall, together with a new parallel text from MS. 
Bodley 34, ‘may’, in the words of the Honorary Director, ‘be 
regarded as his last contribution to the work of the Society and 
will be accounted not the least of his plenteous gifts to English 
scholarship’. The homily is remarkable, among other things, for 
the number of dra€é Aeyédpeva, and for its experimentation with 
new words. The third volume, The Earliest Arithmetiesin English, 
is enriched by a learned introduction from the pen of Mr, Robert 
Steele. 


In conclusion, reference must be made to a number of linguistic 
articles, concerned, for the most part, with grammar and syntax, 


In Englische Studien for 1922 (56. Band, 3. Heft), Ernst 
Meissgeier, Beitriige zum grammatischen Geschlecht im Friih- 
mittelenglischen, besonders bei La3amon, discusses grammatical 
gender once again, the material forming part of a larger 
work projected twenty years ago. The author points out that 
there are many special difficulties in connexion with this 
problem, due to identity between the forms of the singular and 
plural, the pronoun Jat and the article, the positive and the com- 


18 Meditations on the Life and Passion of Christ, by Charlotte D’Evelyn, 
Ph.D. Oxford University Press, for E.E.T.S., 1921. pp. xxxiv+86. 20s. 

'§ Hali Meidenhad, An Alliterative Homily cf the Thirteenth Century, ed. by 
the late F. J. Furnivall. Oxford University Press, for E.E.T.S. 1922. 
pp. 116. 

1° The Earliest Arithmetics in English, ed. with Introduction by Robert 
Steele. Oxford University Press, for E.E.T.S. 1922. pp. xviii+ 84, 
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parative of the adjective—nor is it always possible to determine to 
what noun in the sentence an adjective is syntactically related, 
Herr Meissgeier is emphatic in denying that change of gender 
depends upon merely formal causes : even analogical influence may 
ve assumed only when two substantives are so closely related in 
meaning that doubt is possible which to employ. The change 
seems to have begun in the related words, indicative of gender. 

The author proceeds to examine a number of words from 
Layamon, in which change of gender is clearly evinced, and to 
seek an explanation therefor. Much is referred to the influence of 
the context. In a passage, made up of feminine nouns, for 
example, a masculine of closely related meaning tends to assimilate 
its gender to that of its neighbours, A further cause of change is 
desire for euphony, e.g. Jat Jet sweord > Jat fe sweord. Influence of 
phrases like to Jissere Jeode, leode, riche, must be reckoned with in 
the development of card from masculine to feminine. There is 
also the possibility that the rise of new shades of meaning may 
have precipitated change of gender. 


In the same periodical, Otto Funke, Die Fiigung ginnen mit dem 
Infinitiv im Mittelenglischen (Englische Studien, 56, Band, 1. Heft, 
1922), discusses the use of ME. ginnen with the infinitive, and 
shows that the construction had both a perfective and an intensive 
force already in Old English. The decline of ginnen into 
a colourless Flickwort is associated with Middle English, in which 
period can, an unvoiced variant of gan, came to be used as a present, 
with couth as corresponding past, 


The lamentable death of Georg Dubislav brings to a conclusion 
his Studien zur mittelenglischen Syntax, in Anglia, 46. Band, 3. 
Heft, 1922. The examples in this series illustrate further the 
organic relation between Old and Middle English, and there are 
interesting speculations, e.g. to in to so deep is probably of 
prepositional origin, while ne in helm on hevede ne swerd bi side 
(Havelok 1759) may have been influenced by the parallel negative 
construction. It might be added that where = ‘that’ resembles 
certain uses of hw%r in Old English. Curious examples of the 
misplacement of the relative sentence are added, and so on. 
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An important treatise by Ewald Rothstein,’ an unfortunate 

victim of the war, deals with the word-order of the Peterborough 
Chronicle. Abundant statistics suffice to prove that the tendency 
towards normal order of subject and verb increases in the third 
(c. 1154) as against the first and second parts (¢. 1117-31), though 
this tendency is greatly hindered by the occurrence of particular 
elements—conjunctions, adverbs, nominal or pronominal objects— 
at the head of the sentence. Herr Rothstein finds both psycholo- 
gical and syntactical explanations for inversion. Thus, it is pro- 
moted by lively interest or deep feeling, as well as by the intimate 
association of the verb with the head-particle. Rhythmical and 
traditional influences must also be allowed for, cf., on the former, 
the dictum of Ries: ‘Tonschwache Worte suchen zunichst die 
Stelle nach dem ersten Satzglied auf, an das sie sich enklitisch 
anschliessen kénnen.’ ‘Tradition is most powerful in dependent 
sentences. In the latter part of his treatise, Herr Rothstein con- 
siders the inter-relationship between the sentence-modifiers, and 
shows that a tendency towards normalization is a feature of Part III. 
Though there is, as Morsbach shows, no organic relation between 
the three parts of the Peterborough Chronicle, the statistics collected 
should prove of great value. 
Lastly, an important study, undertaken by Miss Serjeantson, 
The dialectal distribution of certain phonological features in Middle 
English (English Studies, Amsterdam 1922), concerns itself with 
the distribution of certain phonological features among the Middle 
English dialects, viz. the fracture of @ before 7 plus consonant, 
the mutations of éa and of wu, and the rounding of 0 to ii. The 
article should prove a useful supplement to Professor Wyld’s study 
of the South-Eastern dialects. 


© Die Wortstellung in der Peterborough Chronik. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 
pp. viii+ 108. 


V 
THE RENAISSANCE 
[By Artaur W. Reep]| 


Wirx the exception of Dr. Bolwell’s monograph on John Hey- 
wood the year’s contributions to the study of English Renaissance 
literature fall together in the unpretentious class of essays, articles, 
brochures, and transactions; but, if the yield is not impressive 
in bulk, it has value. Particularly welcome are Lord Ernle’s articles 
on Tudor Novels and Romances (The Nineteenth Century, October, 
November 1922). In his Presidential Address to the English 
Association in 1921 on The Light Reading of our Ancestors} 
Lord Ernle made the confession that he had written an article 
on the subject of his address some forty years earlier and that 
he had continued to cultivate the subject as a hobby. 

The two articles under notice carry us forward from the point 
at which Lord Ernle closed his Address. Malory, he then said, 
might well have become without the intervention of centuries 
the parent of our modern fiction. ‘That he left no immediate 
heir is one of the puzzling facts of literary history.’ It is with 
the first of these intervening centuries that Lord Ernle now deals, 
and though its prose fiction was experimental rather than an 
achievement, it carries us from Caxton’s Recuyell of the Historyes 
of Troye to Nashe’s Jack Wilton. The century is rich in great 
literature, dramatic, and poetical, but there is not much that is 
great in its novels and romances. Yet Lord Ernle shows that 
profit may be won from ransacking this dust-heap of forgotten 
books if we come to recognize the place they had in the private 
life of our forefathers. In a byway of literature unfamiliar to 
almost all of us it is pleasant to be accompanied by a guide who 
knows his ground intimately and who talks to us without the 
least suggestion of pedantry on a theme that has interest for few 
but pedants. 

1 See above, Chapter IV, pp. 46-7. 
p2 
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Mr. Clement T. Goode writes on the source and treatment of 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s Titus and Gysippus (Modern Language Notes, 
vol. xxxvii, Baltimore). This story of steadfast friendship is told 
in the Decameron, and in a Latin rendering of Boccaccio’s version 
by Philip Beroaldo, but Mr. Goode shows good reason for holding 
that Elyot developed his tale from its primary source in the 
Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus (c. 1100), who acknow- 
ledges that, in part at least, he derived it from the Arabic. The 
Disciplina, a form of instruction of a father to a son, would 
appeal to the writer of a work like the Governour, and as fifteen 
manuscripts out of the sixty extant are preserved in England, it 
is not unlikely that it was accessible to Elyot. In its original 
form the story of Petrus is purely an exemplum ‘de integro 
amico’, and it is this aspect of manly loyalty in friendship that 
Elyot stresses, whilst, as Mr. Goode points out, romantic love is 
the dominant interest in Boccaccio and Beroaldo. The same 
transference of emphasis he finds also in the treatment of friend- 
ship and love in Lyly’s Euphues. 


Under the title ‘Poems “signed” by Sir Thomas Wyatt’ 
(Modern Language Notes, vol. xxxvii, Baltimore), Miss Eleanor 
Prescott Hammond has an interesting note on the identification 
of Wyatt’s work by his use of stanza-initials indicating his name 
or, as in the instance of the poem to Mary Shelton, that of the 
object of his address, Where coincidence ends and deliberate 
purpose begins, Miss Hammond cautiously refrains from informing 
us, but she has opened a line of inquiry that has interest and 
possibly value, 


The third article on Surrey’s translation of the Fourth Book of 
the A’neid (Modern Language Review, April 1919, April 1920, 
April 1922) completes the study which Miss Gladys D. Willeock 
began in 1919. The Fourth Book has come down to us in three 
versions : (1) Tottel’s ‘Certain Bokes of Virgils Aineis’, published 
in 1557; (2) MS. Hargrave 205 in the British Museum, and (8) 
the unique copy of Day’s edition formerly in the Britwell 
collection, Miss Willcock’s task has been to collate Tottel and 
Hargrave with the hitherto uncollated Britwell or Day text and 
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to investigate the bearing of her new evidence upon the problems 
and the history of the text. ; 

The articles are scholarly and comprehensive, and Miss Willcock 
has made a subject that might have been a little dull, uncommonly 
pleasant reading. The Day version is, Miss Willcock argues, 
some three years earlier than the Tottel edition, and it has an 
interesting dedication of considerable value. The Tottel edition 
was published without dedication or preface in 1557, sixteen days 
after the first edition of the Miscellany, in which forty poems 
by Grimald appeared, including a sonnet ‘Concerning Virgil’s 
Aineids’. Of the date of the Hargrave MS. it is not possible to 
speak with certainty, but Miss Willcock finds a close relationship 
between Hargrave and Day against Tottel, and argues that these 
are nearer to the authentic Surrey text than the Tottel version, 
which was evidently edited by an unknown scholar poet who 
knew how to handle blank verse. Miss Willcock is of opinion 
that this editor was not Grimald, and that is one of the few points 
in her conclusions for which she may fail to win general approval. 
Grimald appears to be just the man the evidence demands. 
_ Tottel printed his translation of the De Officits in 1556 and 1558, 
while as we have seen the Miscellany appeared in 1557 and 
contained many Grimald poems, including a sonnet on Virgil 
written, it may be noted, in the form that Surrey adopted and 
bequeathed to Shakespeare. Not the least interesting and illumi- 
nating section of Miss Willcock’s study is her examination of the 
influence of Gavin Douglas. This influence is shown to be more 
apparent in the earlier texts of Day and the Hargrave scribe, 
and appears to characterize Surrey’s work. On the other hand 
Miss Willcock leaves us in no doubt that Tottel’s edition had 
passed through the hands of a poet of scholarly tact who knew his 
Douglas but, unlike Surrey, was not misled by him. 


In an article entitled Nicholas Grimald, the Judas of the 
Reformation (Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, vol. xxxvii, no. 2), Mr. L. R. Merrill has investigated 
a problem not unknown to Thomas Warton, the problem of 
Grimald’s imprisonment and recantation in 1555. To Mr, Merrill 
he is the supreme traitor of the Reformation; Warton passed 
amore generous judgement. Papers written by Ridley in prison 
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and sent to his chaplain Grimald were seized, Grimald was 
sentenced to death, but yielding to persuasion he. recanted and 
was set free. Strype believed that he was an informer and 
Mr. Merrill states a case against him; yet we prefer Warton’s 
summary to Mr. Merrill’s title: ‘He appears to have saved his 
life, if not his credit, by a recantation. But theology does not 
seem to have been his talent, nor the glories of martyrdom to 
have been any part of his ambition.’ Mr. Merrill suggests that 
his questionable reputation explains the substitution of his initials 
for his name and the reduction of the number of his poems from 
forty in the first edition to ten in the second edition of the 
Miscellany. In answer to this it may be urged that the execution 
of Ridley and Latimer, whom Grimald is alleged to have betrayed, 
was carried out some two years before Tottel’s Miscellany appeared 
containing forty of the traitor’s poems. If he was really the 
Judas of the Reformation it would seem strange that even his 
initials should be retained with ten of his poems in the second 
edition. The probable reason for the removal of at least twenty- 
five of the superseded poems is that they were personal verses of 
an intimate nature, epitaphs, including the admirable tribute to 
his mother, New Year Verses and complimentary poems addressed 
to ladies and friends, whereas those substituted for them were 
principally amorous ditties. The fact that so large a collection of 
poems by one writer, addressed to so many different persons, 
were collected in one anthology suggests that the writer had 
a good deal to do with the compilation of the book. It is not 
easy otherwise to see how they came together. The fact that 
it was the personal poems that were rejected suggests that it was 
found that Tottel had overweighted the Miscellany with matter 
of no very general interest. Since some twenty-five of the 
substituted poems are lovers’ complaints one can see that the 
compilers had an eye on the Master Slenders of their day; indeed 
it is possible that if Grimald had not made way for more amorous 
versifiers, there would have been no reference to the ‘book of 
Songs and Sonnets’ in the Merry Wives of Windsor. 


The difficulties experienced by William Baldwin and his 
collaborators in obtaining a licence to publish the first edition 
of The Mirror for Magistrates are investigated by Miss Eveline 
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I. Feasey (The Library, December 1922). The book was ready 
for the press in 1554 in Mary’s reign, but was ‘hyndred’ by the 
Lord Chancellor, Stephen Gardiner. W. F. Trench attributes 
this to religious differences, the authors being Protestants, but 
Miss Feasey finds that as the same difficulty was experienced 
later under Elizabeth, the reason was probably political. Her 
suggestion is that the three poems, the work of George Ferrers; 
omitted from the first edition of 1559, on Humfrey, Duke of 
Glocester, on Elenour Cobham, his wife, and on the Duke of 
Somerset, were the cause of offence, and, as loose ends and other 
evidences remain in the text to mark the hasty removal of the 
three poems, she has examined these to determine on what 
grounds they were rejected. For the suppression of the book 
in 1554, Miss Feasey finds satisfactory reasons in the obvious 
parallels not only in the fates and circumstances of Humfrey 
of Gloucester and Ferrers’ unfortunate patron, Seymour, but also 
in the activities and influence of Cardinal Beaufort and Ferrers’ 
licenser, Gardiner. Her arguments in explanation of the admission 
of one of the three poems in 1563 while the other two were 
kept back through several subsequent editions until 1578 are 
interesting and plausible. Ferrers’ had apparently succeeded 
Baldwin in the editorship of the Mirror, but his political activities 
and intrigues on behalf of Mary, Queen of Scots, made caution 
necessary. One fact that emerges from Miss Feasey’s article is 
that the Mirror had a political significance which has been 
overlooked, and one hopes that she will follow up this pre- 
liminary study by a fuller treatment of the problems involved. 


Professor F, Holthausen, of Kiel University, has produced 
a second and revised edition of the Early Tudor interlude, 
Welth and Helth,? which appeared first in 1908, he tells us, as 
a ‘ Festschrift’ of his University on the occasion of the celebration 
of the Kaiser’s birthday. The play was discovered in Ireland in 
1906 and edited for the Malone Society by Dr. W. W. Greg 
in the following year. The Mostyn copy subsequently came to 
light and was examined by Dr. Greg in the Malone Society’s 
Collections, Part I. Working upon the foundations thus securely 

2 An Enterlude of Welth and Helth, by ¥. Holthausen (Englische Text- 
bibliothek), Heidelberg: Winter, 1922. pp. xix + 50. 
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laid, Professor Holthausen has produced a useful working edition, 
the chief interest of which lies in its attack upon the corruptions 
of a text printed with unusual carelessness. To a printer who 
made sorry work of even his English copy, this play presented 
the impossible task of making intelligible the Flemish jargon of 
the drunken Hans. Professor Holthausen has addressed himself 
to this problem. The authorship of the play is unknown, and its 
date is a matter of conjecture. More work awaits the investigator, 
but this edition will set him well on his way, by providing him 
with a text critically, if boldly, emended, and an Introduction 


that summarizes and weighs the work that has already been done 
on the play. 


In his Life of John Heywood,*? Dr. R. W. Bolwell has 
overlooked the work that has been done on the subject since 
Dr. C. W. Wallace published his Evolution of the English Drama. 
Old errors that have had too long a life are repeated and the 
knowledge gained of Heywood’s life in recent years is neglected. 
Thus, he errs in repeating that Heywood’s boyhood was passed in 
the royal service as a chorister; he misrepresents his relations to 
the court from his thirtieth to his fiftieth year ; he nowhere refers 
to Heywood’s three interesting brothers and the association of one 
of the three with the ‘paryshe of Butsbery’, mentioned in the 
Play of Weather; his want of knowledge of the procedure and 
machinery of the Treasury of the Household leads him into 
strange interpretations of Heywood’s court payments and grants ; 
he has overlooked the fact that Heywood’s property was made 
the subject of four Inquisitions, and that these render old con- 
jectures inadmissible; he identifies the dramatist with at least 
three contemporaries of the same name; and he neglects to notice 
his close association with the City and even closer association with 
the Inns of Court. On the other hand he has written well and 
fully on the Cranmer plot and Heywood’s recantation. 

‘In dealing with Heywood’s plays, Dr. Bolwell does not face the 
problem of the remarkable dissimilarity of the Four PP trilogy and 
the trilogy of débats. The traditional canon he accepts but he 


° The Life and Works of John Heywood, by R. W. Bolwell. New York: 


Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1921. pp. xiii+ 
188. 10s. 6d. 
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does not trace its history. His suggested dates for the Four PP 
group are not well supported, but this is, in a measure, due to 
an inadequate knowledge of the biographical evidences. On the 
débats Dr. Bolwell writes well, but he makes a singularly unhappy 
blunder in accepting a portrait of Heywood, pasted in to the 
British Museum ‘made-up’ copy of Gentleness and Nobility, 
as evidence of authorship. On the Proverbs and Epigrams 
Dr. Bolwell would have written better had he been more fully 
informed of the facts of Heywood’s life and their reflection in 
his works. He is right in identifying Cranmer with the Spider 
in The Spider and the Flie, but a more intimate acquaintance 
with the last years of John Rastell, the litigious victim of 
Cranmer, would have enabled him to identify Rastell with the 
Fly. Rastell died in prison contumaciously fighting Cranmer 
and the clerics on the question of tithes and offerings, and 
Heywood dropped his fable to resume it twenty years later. The 
legal knowledge displayed in this strange work has its explanation 
in Heywood’s close association with lawyers, just as much of the 
homely wit of the Proverbs and Epigrams was intended for 
familiar and citizen approval. Dr. Bolwell’s book brings together 
much Heywood material hitherto not particularly accessible, and 
he has made some useful investigations, notably in the section on 
the débats. 


Professor J. R. Moore has a paper of some interest on Ancestors 
of Autolycus in the English Moralities and Interludes (Heller 
Memorial Volume, Washington University Studies, Ser. iv, 
vol. ix, St. Louis). Autolycus, though a creation of surprising 
freshness, comes of an old theatrical stock, the singing rogue, 
beggar, or pedlar—the Vice who has a song. ‘Thus, in John 
Bale’s Three Laws it is the Vice who sings the broom-song, 
and a similar pedlar song is found in Like Will to Like. This 
latter play affords in Tom Beggar and his associates a group of 
characters akin to Autolycus; and a like kinship may be found in 
the rogue, Simplicity, a singer of pedlar’s songs in The Three 
Lords and Three Ladies of London. 


In The First Visit of Erasmus to England (Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, xxxvii), Mr. Howard 
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J. Savage reconstructs the early life of Erasmus. ‘The article may 
excite some disapproval as raising, somewhat gratuitously, a ques- 
tion which may well be left to those who have a mind for the 
rumours of a scandal. His main thesis, however, is that Erasmus’ 
visit to England in 1499 was a turning-point in his life, that 
he then passed out of the harsh life of monastic and scholastic 
rigour to enjoy the society of Colet and More and to move in 
a new atmosphere of liberal idealism. Mr. Savage’s picture of 
Erasmus as the ‘poor clerk’ is convincing if one overlooks the 
stain that he has chosen to leave on his character. 


Miss Jane Gay Dodge has contributed to the Gayley Anniversary 
Papers an interesting article on The Litany in English (University 
of California Publications, 1922). Mainly the work of Cranmer 
and authoritatively published by him on the eve of the Boulogne 
expedition in 1544, the English Litany is the supreme example 
of his command of deliberate cadence and rhythm of phrase ; and, 
as Miss Dodge suggests, its value as an adequate form of general 
intercession in a time of public anxiety was perhaps never felt 
more keenly than during the war, when she was writing her paper. 
After summarizing from Proctor and Frere and F. E. Brightman 
the history of the Litany, Miss Dodge examines the character and 
extent of Cranmer’s modification and amplification of the forms 
that had come down to him, and investigates the nature of his 
rhythms and cadences. Her conclusion is (1) that we owe to 
Cranmer the peculiar beauty of the form of the Litany we use to-day 
and (2) that Cranmer’s rhythmic sense is native rather than derived 
from the mediaeval Latin cursus or accentual rhythm. Miss Dodge 
makes no reference to the fact that the Litany was sung and that 
Cranmer wrote to Henry VIII about its musical setting. 


Miss Mary Whiting’s article on Anne, Lady Bacon (The. Con- 
temporary Review, October 1922), is a fascinating study of one 
of the five learned daughters of Sir Antony Cooke of Gidea Hall, 
of whom it was said that ‘in him met three things that set up 
a family: (1) An estate honestly gotten in the city. (2) An 
education well managed in the University. (8) Honour well 
bestowed at Court.’ His daughters, says Fuller, ‘were all most 
eminent scholars, the honour of their own, the shame of our sex’. 
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Anne married Sir Nicholas Bacon, and became the mother. of two 
sons, Anthony and Francis, and we learn from Miss Whiting’s 
article what manner of mother she was, ‘saint and censor, scholar 
and scold’. At the age of twenty she fearlessly addressed the 
‘Gentle Reader’ on the awful theme of the inevitableness of death 
in an introduction to her translation of a sermon ‘out of Italie’, 
how a true Christian ought to make his will. Two years after 
the birth of her younger son, Francis, she completed her great 
enterprise of translating Bishop Jewell’s Apology, and Archbishop 
Parker had it printed with his imprimatur. Yet Francis Bacon’s 
mother appears, for all this as a very human parent, jealously 
anxious for her sons’ welfare, but suspicious, and narrow-minded. 
Their extravagance, their associates, their servants, and their 
health, caused her ceaseless anxiety. She distrusted the Earl of 
Essex and wrote to tell him so, and had a most respectful reply 
from him. The revels at Gray’s Inn distressed her, ‘ Alas! what 
excess of bucks at Gray’s Inn!...and to feast it on the Sabbath! 
God forgive us and have mercy upon England’. Anthony was 
her favourite son, and it is to him that her chiding, reproachful, 
letters are sent. We owe the preservation of these to Archbishop 
Tenison’s zeal asa collector. They are a part of his legacy to the 
library at Lambeth, and were, of course, known to Spedding, who 
however made little use of them. One involuntarily turns up 
Bacon’s essay on Parents and Children after reading Miss 
Whiting’s illuminating chapter, and wonders what personal 
experience lies behind the utterance: ‘The difference in affection, 
of Parents, towards their several Children, is many times unequal ; 
and sometimes unworthy; especially in the mother’. Or that 
other reflection that the illiberality of parents in allowances 
acquaints their children with shifts. 


[By F. 8. Boas] 


In his Shakespeare Association Pamphlet, The Beginnings of 
the English Secular and Romantic Drama, Mr. A. W. Reed 


* The Beginnings of the English Secular and Romantic Drama, by A. W. 
Reed. Published for the Shakespeare Association by Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1922. pp. 31. 2s, net. 
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has summed up in compact and attractive form the main results 
of his researches into early Tudor Drama, of which he has given 
accounts from time to time in articles in The Library or The Times 
Literary Supplement. Mr. Reed traces ‘the rise of the freer kind 
of imaginative drama’, which had its origin in the household of 
Cardinal Morton, in which Sir Thomas More spent part of his 
boyhood, and where he would sometimes ‘slip in among the 
players’ and improvise a part. Mr. Reed points out that in 
Fulgens and Lucres, the recently rediscovered play by Morton’s 
Chaplain, Henry Medwall, two of the spectators ‘slip in’ just 
in this way. Medwall seems to have been the head of a new 
movement in secular drama, in which he was followed by More’s 
brother-in-law, John Rastell, and Rastell’s son-in-law, John Hey- 
wood, while his son, William Rastell, printed some of the plays 
of the group. 

Mr. Reed has proved conclusively John Rastell’s authorship 
of The Interlude of the Four Elements and of Gentleness and 
Nobility, and has shown him to be the most likely claimant 
for Calisto and Meliboea. He has suggested that The Pardoner 
and the Frere and Johan Johan, printed anonymously by William 
Rastell in 1533-4, may be by More, among whose works Pitseus 
records Comoediae iuueniles. However this may be, Mr. Reed’s 
exposition of the relations between the members of this gifted 
family group is of high value. His researches have given a new 
orientation to the problems of the origin of secular drama in 
England. 


VI 
SHAKESPEARE 


[By Sipyey Les} 


Writers on Shakespearian themes have been unusually active 
during the year under review, but their researches and criticisms 
seem to have yielded rather more cry than wool. It is interesting 
to note the signs of a growing reaction against the purely aesthetic 
appreciation which has long held the place of honour, and of the | 
substitution of an historic method which seeks to determine the 
degree in which Shakespeare’s work reflects the conventions of 
the Elizabethan theatre and the taste of his audience. Mr. Clutton 
Brock’s monograph on Hamlet sounds a useful note of warning 
against too strict an application of the historic method to Shake- 
spearian criticism. Another general point worthy of notice is 
the increased devotion to the study of Shakespeare which has 
developed in Eastern Europe. 


Two plays, Measure for Measure and The Comedy of Errors, 
have been added to The New Shakespeare, which Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch and Mr. John Dover Wilson are editing for the 
Cambridge University Press.1 The method of this edition was 
described in Volume II of The Year’s Work, and the merits and 
defects which the present writer has already imputed to it need not 
be repeated. The original scheme suffers no modification in the 
new volumes, although there are somewhat perilous signs of 
a tendency to increase the amount of exegetical matter. The text 
of The Comedy of Errors, a short piece filling sixty-four pages, 
is flanked before or after by eighty-eight pages of commentary. 
There remain the old discrepancies between the respective labours 


1 The New Shakespeare, edited by Sir A. Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson. 
Cambridge University Press. New volumes: The Comedy of Errors. pp. 
xxiv+128. 6s. net. Measure for Measure. pp. xlix+176. 7s. net. 
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of the two editors. In an edition whose distinctive features lay 
special stress on Shakespeare’s stage-craft, it seems strange to find 
Sir Arthur in his general preface to The Comedy of Errors avowing 
scepticism of the farce’s acting value— doubt which he oddly 
qualifies with the remark: ‘We have never, however, seen it 
on the boards, for it is seldom staged.’ The reader’s perplexity 
grows when he reaches near the end of the volume Mr. Harold 
Child’s useful record of the prolonged stage-history of the piece. 
Mr. Dover Wilson’s notes on the ‘copy’ of Measure for Measure 
and of The Comedy of Errors are highly ingenious speculations of 
the kind to which he has accustomed us. They merit the careful 
scrutiny of scholars. Yet Mr. Wilson’s bold reliance on hypothesis 
hardly seems to make his conjectural studies quite fitting appen- 
dices to the several plays in a edition for general reading. They 
might be more usefully brought together, duly co-ordinated, in an 
independent treatise. 


Mr. R. H. Case, the present editor of the Arden Shakespeare, 
which is now on the point of completion, is responsible for the 
addition of Coriolanus which was published last year.2 Mr. Case 
has employed a few notes of Mr. W. J. Craig, his predecessor in 
the editorship, but substantially the edition is his own. He pursues 
successfully the exhaustive lines of exegesis which the plan of the 
series prescribes. 


Two plays have been added to the useful Yale Shakespeare 
(Yale University Press, London, Milford): The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, edited by G. Van Santvoord, and Twelfth Night, edited 
by G. H. Nettleton. 


Dr. Kellner, in his Shakespeare-Worterbuch, supplies German 
equivalents for the whole of Shakespeare’s vocabulary.? His work 
is less ambitious than Alexander Schmidt’s Shakespeare-Lexicon, 
which is in English throughout and furnishes exhaustive textual 


* Coriolanus, the Arden edition of Shakespeare, edited by R. H. Case 
and W. J. Craig. Methuen. pp. lxiv+224. 6s. 

8. Englische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von Max Forster, 0. 6. Professor 
an der Universitiit Leipzig. Erster Band, Shakespeare-Worterbuch, von Leon 
Kellner. Berlin: Tauchnitz. pp. viii+ 358. 
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references with full and ample interpretations. Strict brevity is 
the soul of Dr. Kellner’s wit. But he offers us infinite riches 
in a little room. On every page’ there are signs of ripe Shake- 
spearian scholarship and unsparing industry. He loyally follows 
Alexander Schmidt’s wise counsel to ‘explain the language of 
Shakespeare by itself’, Dr. Kellner does not solve all the 
puzzles of Shakespeare’s diction, but whenever he makes original 
suggestions, he is worth a hearing. Very ingenious is his criticism 
of his predecessors’ treatment of the word ‘cast’ in Hamlet’s 
familiar lines : 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

* Cast’ has hitherto been treated in this passage as synonymous with 
‘colour’. Dr, Kellner interprets the word as ‘Mauerbewurf, 
Tiinche’, that is plaster, rough-cast. There is confusion in the 
metaphor after Shakespeare’s common way, but the sickly tinge of 
plaster may well have been in the dramatist’s mind when he 
described the morbid bedimming by introspective thought of the 
bright hue of resolution. Dr. Kellner often brings to his task 
the like penetration. He follows throughout the text of the First 
Folio. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s ‘study’ of Antony and Cleopatra in 
his Studies in Literature* isan admirable lecture, vivacious and often 
eloquent, abounding in apt quotation, with the information clearly 
arranged and quite adequate for the purpose. The irrelevances 
and doubtful generalizations in which Sir Arthur is apt to indulge 
probably enhanced the pleasing effect of the spoken word. 
Sir Arthur hardly addresses himself to the Shakespearian scholar, 
but every one will welcome his estimate of Shakespeare’s indebted- 
ness to Plutarch and his enthusiastic appreciation of Shakespeare’s 
magical transfigurement of Plutarch’s record. 


Mr. Lytton Strachey writes wisely and well of ‘Shakespeare’s 
Final Period ’,° in an essay which first saw the light in 1906 and 


4 Studies in Literature, Second Series, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch.. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 14s. [Antony and Cleopatra.] pp. 169-206. 

5 Books and Characters, by Lytton Strachey. ‘Shakespeare’s Final Period.’ 
pp. 47-64. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 
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is now republished. The assumption that Shakespeare reflects 
in his plays his personal experience and emotion at the time of 
writing is a critical fancy of the nineteenth century which takes 
an unconscionable time in dying. Mr. Strachey, with his pointed 
pen, gives the fallacy a very effective stab. He looks in vain 
in Shakespeare’s latest plays—The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, and 
The Tempest—for that perfect serenity of temper, that calm 
self-possession, which should undoubtedly predominate there if . 
there be any substance in the Victorian sentimentalizing of 
Dr. Furnivall and Professor Dowden. Gloom, even horror, 
finds occasional place in the last romances scarcely less than in 
the work of Shakespeare’s middle life. There is some freshness 
in the stress which Mr. Strachey lays on the carelessness with 
which some of Shakespeare’s farewell work is written. In his 
comment on the unreality of the episode he traverses ground which 
has already been well trodden. The real service of Mr. Strachey’s 
essay is its challenge of a phase of Shakespearian interpretation 
which defies fundamental principles of dramatic art. 


In The Authorship of Henry VIII (Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, vol. xxxvii, pp. 484-502), Miss 
Marjorie H. Nicholson throws no new or certain light on the 
vexed question of Shakespeare’s authorship. She rejects the theory 
of Massinger’s co-operation, and discovers in the text as the First 
Folio has preserved it an imperfect draft by Shakespeare which 
Fletcher completed independently. The contrast which she draws 
between the craftsmanship of the surviving parts of Shakespeare’s 
unfinished design and that of Fletcher’s additions is interesting. She 
thinks that Shakespeare intended a play which should searchingly 
illustrate the fickleness of fortune in high places, and that Fletcher’s 
contribution introduces discordant elements, which leave the 
piece a mass of disiecta membra. 


_ Miss Lois Whitney ingeniously suggests, in Did Shakespeare know 
‘Leo Africanus’? (Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, vol. xxxvii, pp. 470-88), that Shakespeare’s characteriza- 
tion of his Moorish hero Othello owes many touches to a sixteenth- 
century description of Africa and its inhabitants by a writer known 
as ‘Leo Africanus’. Leo’s work, originally written in Arabic, was 
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soon turned into Italian, and was first published in that language 
in 1526. It was subsequently issued in Latin, French, and English 
translations. The English version came out in 1600 with the title 
‘A Geographical Historie of Africa Written in Arabicke and 
Italian by John Leo a More... translated and collected by John 
Pory’. Pory was a disciple of Hakluyt. 


Mr. Robertson in Croce as Shakespearian Critic® does well to 
challenge the Shakespearian criticism which has come from the 
aesthetic pen of the eminent Italian critic Benedetto Croce. 
Signor Croce’s aesthetic principles put out of court the external 
conditions which attend the production of great literature. Croce 
declines to concern himself with textual inquiries which deny 
Shakespeare’s responsibility for parts of the work published under 
his name. The Italian critic concentrates his attention on the 
text as it is generally accessible, and avoids exegetical study. In 
the result he reaches conclusions which are bound to draw the 
effective fire of textual scholars. For instance, much peril attaches 
to his effort to deduce characteristics of Shakespeare’s style from 
Titus Andronicus, when he ignores the textual arguments which 
deprive Shakespeare’s pen of all but a fragment of that lurid 
tragedy. Without disparagement of Croce’s aesthetic insight, it is 
clear that an indiscriminating scorn of all historic or textual 
investigation is bound to invalidate many of his judgements. Every 
reader of Croce’s criticism of Shakespeare should acquaint himself 
with Mr. Robertson’s strictures. 


Mr. Robertson in The Shakespeare Canon endeavours,’ with 
his wonted energy and industry, to separate the wheat from the 
chaff in the commonly accepted text of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
methods of inquiry which he has already applied to Titus An- 
dronicus, Timon of Athens, The Merry Wives, and Hamlet he now 
extends to three more plays: Henry V, Julius Caesar, and 
Richard III. From hints of style, phrase, vocabulary, and general 

matter, he concludes that Richard IIT is, with a few scanty 


® Croce as Shakespearian Critic, by J. M. Robertson. Routledge. pp. 32. 
2s. 6d. net. 

1 The Shakespeare Canon, by J. M. Robertson. Routledge. pp. xvii +205, 
12s, 6d. net. 
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exceptions, from Marlowe’s pen rather than from Shakespeare’s, 
and that Henry V and Julius Caesar are based on drafts by 
Marlowe or by a young writer of his school. 

Surprising as are these deductions, Mr. Robertson breaks stranger 
ground in his final analysis of the composition of Julius Caesar. 
In the existing text of that piece which he judges to be substantially 
Shakespeare’s reconstruction of Marlowe’s primal effort, he traces 
signs of revision by George Chapman, Ben Jonson, and Michael 
Drayton. Mr. Robertson admits gaps in his chain of evidence, 
but shows confidence in the accuracy of his deductions. 

At a first glance one is almost inclined to exclaim with Brutus : 


I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 

That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
But Mr. Robertson’s patient erudition gives his researches, 
however startling the direction in which they tend, a claim to 
cautious consideration. 


Professor Schiicking’s Character Problems in Shakespeare’s 
Plays,’ which is a translation from the German, has for its sub-title 
‘Guide to the better understanding of the Dramatist’. The work 
is a well-considered protest against the familiar kind of Shake- 
sperian criticism which treats Shakespeare’s work as belonging to 
no age but to all time. No more instructive challenge has been 
offered Croce’s recent plea that Shakespeare’s plays, to be appraised 
rightly, must be studied in vacuo, and that inquiry into the historic 
conditions in which the writer lived and wrote distorts rather 
than aids the judgement. Professor Schiicking eruditely examines 
Shakespeare’s dramatic methods and performances in the light of 
historic circumstance. He argues forcibly that Shakespeare sought 
to meet the taste of his Elizabethan or Jacobean audience. The 
problem which Professor Schiicking sets himself to solve is how 
far this endeavour has left recognizable traces on the spirit or 
form of his achievement. Professor Schiicking sets himself to 
discover and define the conventions of the Elizabethan drama 
and of the Elizabethan theatre which have long since vanished. 


* Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, by Levin L. Schiicking, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Breslau. Harrap. pp. 269. 10s. 6d. net. [A 
translation from the German work, which was published in Leipzig in 1919.] 
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In the result he finds in Shakespeare’s loyalty to these obsolete 
conventions a satisfying explanation of unsatisfactory features in 
his plots and characterization which it is difficult to account for 
in any other way. 


_ Mr. William Witherle Lawrence, in The Meaning of ‘All’s Well 
that Ends Well’ (Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, vol. xxxvii, pp. 418-69), seeks, with perhaps overmuch 
subtlety, to place in a strictly historical perspective the repellent 
features of the piece, and to relieve Shakespeare of the charge which 
critics have often brought against him of indulging irresponsibly in 
much that is revolting to modern ideas of propriety. In Mr. Law- 
rence’s view, while the conventions of the Elizabethan theatre pre- 
scribed a ‘gloomily realistic treatment of romantic stories and the 
selection of such themes as would lend themselves to this treatment’, 
Shakespeare modified the current convention ‘by sharply realistic 
treatment of tales which by their very nature are not realistic at 
all’, and he sought to satisfy the calls of the conventional demand 
for realism by ‘deepening the shadows’ of the old story on which 
he builds. Measure for Measure, Troilus and Cressida, Hamlet 
are cited by Mr. Lawrence as illustrations of the alleged method 
which he finds to be illustrated to best effect in All’s Well. 
‘ An essentially romantic and unrealistic plot is made striking and 
plausible by realistic emphasis upon the vicious characters of the 
story.’. Thereby ‘the devotion and goodness of the heroine’ are 
made to ‘show forth all the more clearly’, Elizabethan sentiment 
would scarcely recognize the blemishes which the modern eye 
is prone to detect in Helena’s conduct. In any case, according to 
Mr. Lawrence, they are deprived of significance by the heightened 
perfections with which Shakespeare invests Helena and the black 
colours in which he paints Bertram. 


- Another study of All’s Well that Ends Well, from the romantic 
pen of the late Maurice Hewlett (Nineteenth Century, June, 1922), 
has now a pathetic interest. 


Mr, Middleton Murry’s A Neglected Heroine of Shakespeare 
[‘ Virgilia’] is worth the attention of students of Coriolanus. 
(London Mercury, February, 1922.) 
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Miss Lilian Winstanley patiently pursues her endeavour to 
interpret Shakespeare’s work on lines which startle by their 
strangeness. Her treatment of Hamlet was mentioned in the last 
issue of A Year's Work. She now applies her novel methods 
to Macbeth and King Lear.’ Much interest attaches to the 
ingenuity and originality of Miss Winstanley’s research. . The 
cause of scholarship is clearly served by her insistence on the need 
of bringing to the study of Shakespearian drama a thorough know- 
ledge of contemporary history and of contemporary modes of 
thought. But it remains very doubtful whether her detailed 
inferences sufficiently allow for the power of great imaginative 
genius to override its environment. 

Miss Winstanley argues that the psychology or mentality of 
Elizabethan dramatists and audiences differed from those of our 
own day; that the Elizabethan stage was a platform for the 
exposition of current political history disguised to meet a repressive 
censorship ; that the mental temper of Shakespeare’s epoch was still 
steeped in a mediaeval tendency to symbolism which found one of 
its expressions in the symbolical presentation of contemporary 
history in the theatre. It seems a bold leap from such assumptions 
to aconfident assertion that Shakespeare in his tragedy of Macbeth 
had his eye firstly, on the Gunpowder Plot of 1605, secondly, on 
the insane machinations of one Francis, Earl Bothwell, against 
the life of King James I, and thirdly, on the murder of Darnley, 
King James's father. Far wilder seems Miss Winstanley’s claim 
to discover in the tragedy of King Lear further reminiscences of 
Darnley’s murder, with touches derived from reports of the tragic 
death of the Huguenot leader Coligny in the St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre. The villain Edmund’s treacherous courtship of both 
the two sisters, Goneril and Regan, paraphrases, according to 
Miss Winstanley, the story of Bothwell’s relations with his own 
wife and with Mary Queen of Scots. If Miss Winstanley be 
trusted, memories of an unprecedented retentiveness must be set 
to the credit of Elizabethan audiences, in whom she presumes 


®* Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary History, being a study of the 
relations of the play of Macbeth to the personal history of James I, the 
Darnley murder, and the St. Bartholomew massacre, and also of King Lear 
as symbolic mythology, by Lilian Winstanley. Cambridge University Press, 
pp. vilit+ 228, 15s. 
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the power of recognizing instantaneously on the stage all these 
alleged historic allusions. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
more than thirty-four years old, and Darnley’s murder nearly 
forty, when King Lear was produced. There are obvious perils 
in too persistent and too concentrated a search after historico- 
dramatic analogies. 

Mr. J. W. Thompson follows Miss Winstanley’s ath in an 
article Hamlet and the Mystery of Amy Robsart in the North 
American Review, May 1922. Mr. Thompson suggests that Shake- 
speare, when writing his psychological tragedy, was influenced by 
memories of an old court scandal. 


Mr. Clutton Brock in his little volume on Hamlet forcibly 
challenges the critical judgement of some recent inquirers into 
Shakespeare’s methods of work. Mr. Robertson in his ‘Problem 
of Hamlet’, Mr. T. S. Eliot in his ‘Hamlet and his Problems’ (in 
the volume of essays called ‘The Sacred Wood’), and Professor 
Stoll in his Hamlet, An Historical and Comparative Study, all 
laboriously reach the conclusion that Shakespeare’s play as it 
figures in the Second Quarto and the First Folio is too solidly and 
too slavishly based on a lost piece by Thomas Kyd to present a self- 
consistent or genuinely original entity. Mr. Clutton Brock relegates 
to an appendix his refutation of Professor Stoll’s ugly inference 
that Shakespeare’s Hamlet is after all ‘the typical hero of a typical 
revenge play, very like Hieronimo in The Spanish Tragedy.’ The 
author deals in his text with Mr. Robertson’s learned contention 
that ‘ Hamlet’ ‘is superposed upon much cruder material which 
persists even in the final form’, and with Mr. Eliot’s dismal 
deduction which seems to owe much to a study of Mr. Robertson’s 
researches, that the play ‘so far from being Shakespeare’s master- 
piece is most certainly an artistic failure’. 

To many it may seem supererogatory to defend Hamlet from its 
detractors. The main charge against the play which Mr. Clutton 
Brock meets is that Shakespeare’s tragedy imperfectly explains 
why the hero delays so long his killing of the King. Mr. Clutton 
Brock solves the so-called mystery by the application of a fairly 
convincing psychological formula that the nervous shock caused by 
the ghost’s revelations generates in Hamlet’s mind two discordant 


10 Shakespeare’s Hamlet, by A. Clutton Brock. Methuen. pp. viii+126. 5s 
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resolves—a conscious resolve to obey his father’s injunction, and 
an unconscious resolve to escape its horrors by forgetting all about 
it. Hamlet’s fascination, which no historical analysis of the text 
can abate in well-balanced minds, is finally assigned with much 
acuteness by Mr. Clutton Brock to the character’s ‘incessant double 
consciousness ’. 

Mr. Clutton Brock’s view does not substantially differ from that 
held by well-nigh all aesthetic critics of repute. But the admir- 
able style in which he presents his thesis, and the apt skill with 
which he parries the blows of the textual historians, gives his 


monograph an assured place among enlightened Shakespearian 
criticism. 


To an American series of literary handbooks entitled ‘ Master 
Spirits of Literature’ Professor Raymond Macdonald Alden con- 
tributes the volume on Shakespeare.!_ The conditions of the series 
prescribe little beyond an efficient compilation, and Professor Alden’s 
pleasantly written contribution satisfies the needs of the situation. 
‘I gladly affirm that most of the substantial ideas in the book are 
inherited ’, writes Professor Alden. His presentment of his theme 
somehow lacks the touch of originality which distinguishes, for 
example, Sir Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare, in the ‘ Men of Letters’ 
series, the book with which Professor Alden’s effort chiefly 
challenges comparison. In the chapter on the sonnets Professor 
Alden does not seem to be quite certain of his ground. But 
elsewhere he seeks manfully to hold the balance true between the 
aesthetic and the historical schools of Shakespeare study. His 
endeavour is to follow the advice of Coleridge, who, while he duly 
acknowledged the influence on Shakespeare’s work of his environ- 
ment, recognized at the same time the abundant proofs of a genius 
‘independent of all circumstances’. 


Professor Brandl’s long years of devotion to English literary 
study won him many friends here before the war. One regrets 
that the new edition of his monograph !? on Shakespeare should 


1 Shakespeare, by Raymond Macdonald Alden, New York, Duffield & Co.: 
London, Allen & Unwin. pp. xix+877. 10s. 6d. 

Shakespeare: Leben, Umwelt, Kunst, by Professor A. Brandl. Berlin: 
Ernst Hoffmann, pp. xvi+517. 
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add little or nothing to exact knowledge or criticism. The Pro- 
fessor ignores much recent investigation which deserves recogni- 
tion even if its conclusions be ‘not always convincing. The 
biographical section seems to the present writer unsatisfying, while 
in the critical section the classification of the plays, which follows 
original lines, often inclines to the fantastic. It is not easy 
to justify the inclusion of King John among characters of comedy. 
Professor Brand|l’s faith in the First Folio leads him to assume 
that no line in that volume could have come from any but Shake- 
speare’s pen. Such an assumption shows a lack of critical discern- 
ment and an inadequate appreciation of contemporary conditions of 
authorship. 


Mr. Snider, in his Biography of Shakespeare,'® endeavours to 
weave together the accepted biographic facts into a study of the 
plays and poems. Mr. Snider has gained his biographic informa- 
tion from obvious published sources, and his criticism is in the vein 
of the Victorian sentimentalists. The author is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shakespeare, but his powers of critical discernment are 
slender. 


The present writer’s Life of Shakespeare™ celebrates in November 
1928 its twenty-fifth birthday. The earlier issues were superseded 
in November 1915 by an enlarged and re-written version. The 
second edition of that version came out in 1916, and the third 
appeared in 1922. A new preface to the third edition explains 
the character and extent of the revision which the six years’ 
interval invited. An endeavour has been made in the text to 
bring up to date the bibliographical notes. Some larger issues 
are treated in the preface, where the author describes and con- 
siders some recent developments of Shakespearian scholarship 
as well as the growth of Shakespeare’s vogue on the stage and 
among American collectors. 


134 Biography of William Shakespeare set forth as his Life Drama, by 
Denton J. Snider, The William Harvey Miner Co., Saint Louis. pp. 523. 
$1.50. 

4 4 Life of William Shakespeare, by Sir Sidney Lee, with portraits and 
facsimiles. Third edition of the Revised Version. John Murray, 1922, 
pp. xlvii+ 776. 15s. 
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Mr. Law is responsible for an attractive and exhaustive account 
of the transformation which has been lately wrought in the gardens 
adjoining the site of New Place, Shakespeare’s long since de- 
molished residence at Stratford-on-Avon.° When, more than 
fifty years ago, the New Place estate became public property, the 
‘great garden ’, which had formerly belonged to Shakespeare, was 
in disorder. It was soon laid out on approved Victorian lines. 
Since the war, Mr. Law, one of the trustees of Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace, who now own the New Place estate, suggested the 
restoration of the garden to Elizabethan or Jacobean conditions. 
Mr. Law’s colleagues welcomed the proposal, and under his 
supervision, with the generous help of many other experts, the 
conversion has now been effected. In one quarter a wild bank has 
been brought into being which follows the lines suggested in 
Bacon’s Essay ‘Of Gardens’, and well answers in its detail to 
Shakespeare’s description of Titania’s bower—‘a bank whereon 
the wild thyme grows’, Elsewhere long herbaceous borders, 
divided into compartments by dwarf yew trees and edged with box, 
are now bright in spring and summer with flowers familiar to 
Shakespeare. The most distinctive feature of the Elizabethan re- 
construction is the formation of an enclosed ‘ knott’ garden exactly 
modelled on sixteenth-century designs. The whole work has been 
carried out with scholarly skill, and the result is a charming 
addition to the attractions of Shakespeare’s native place. 

The value of Mr. Law’s descriptive volume is greatly enhanced 
by the profuse and attractive illustrations. 


Mrs. Stopes justly and modestly describes her Life of the Earl of 
Southampton, ‘Shakespeare’s Patron ’,!¢ as ‘a collection of materials 
towards a Life’, One can, however, hardly agree with her contention 
that the paucity of pertinent information renders it impossible for 
her or any one else to attempt a genuine biography. Her own 
industry has amassed in this volume such a variety of documents 
and extracts from printed books as almost to confute her plea of 


© Shakespeare's Garden, Stratford-on-Avon, by Ernest Law, O.B., one of 
the Trustees. Selwyn & Blount. pp. 34. 38s. 6d. 

© The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare's Patron, by 
Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. Cambridge University Press. pp. xii+ 
544, 42s, 
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inadequate testimony. Without disparaging the value of her 
severe labours, it is arguable that greater literary gifts than 
Mrs, Stopes possesses might have yielded sound biographic fruit. 

The thoroughness of Mrs. Stopes’s patient methods of research is 
undoubted. She has recovered from manuscripts at the Public 
Record Office and elsewhere several documents of high interest, and 
has made exhaustive exploration of printed literature. But she has 
made no attempt to weave her materials into a graphic portrait. 
At times her chapters are little more than a mass of shreds and 
patches. Elsewhere, owing (as she tells us) to defects of eyesight 
which will move all readers’ sympathy, she omits to give full 
references to her authorities, with results that are somewhat 
perplexing. 

Southampton’s career is mainly political, and only a small part 
of his achievement touches literature. Mrs. Stopes accepts the 
general view that Southampton is the hero of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
She was indeed drawn to the theme by the fact that Southampton 
was Shakespeare’s patron. Unhappily she has been unable to 
throw any new light on the relations existing between the great 
poet and the Earl. Her reprints of the various poems written in 
Southampton’s honour, and of the numerous dedications which 
men of letters addressed to him, will appeal to literary students. 

- They render Mrs. Stopes’s book a useful work of literary refer- 
ence. ‘The reproductions of Southampton’s portraits and of the 
Southampton monument in Titchfield church add to its interest, 
but Mr. R. W. Goulding’s exhaustive Wriothesley Iconography 
(published in 1920) hardly supports Mrs. Stopes’s attribution 
to Rubens of the Southampton portrait now belonging to Mrs. Hol- 
man Hunt. 


In the 700 pages of his new book, Shakespeare's Sonnet Story, 
1592-98,!" Mr. Acheson goes over a good deal of the ground 
which he has already traversed in his earlier volumes. He once 
more identifies George Chapman with ‘the rival poet’ of the 


1” Shakespeare's Sonnet Story, 1592-1598, by Arthur Acheson, with an 
appendix, including a monograph on ‘The Crosse Inn and the Tavern of 
Oxford’, by E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A. London: Bernard Quaritch. pp. 
xxxii+676, 30s. 
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Sonnets, and with Holofernes of Love's Labour’s Lost, while 
he reasserts that the wife of John Davenant, the tavern keeper of 
Oxford, was the original of the Sonnets’ ‘ Dark Lady’. 

Mr. Acheson carries his researches into the early history of 
John Davenant and his wives much further than before. He 
gives good ground for his belief that the tavern keeper’s first wife 
was Anne Bird, daughter of a Mayor of Bristol, but his conclusion 
that this lady was the actual heroine of the much-discussed poem 
Willobie his Avisa of 1594 rests on unsubstantial premisses. 
Much interest attaches to the genealogical information which 
Mr. Acheson has laboriously collected, while Mr. Leeds’s appendix, 
supplying a detailed history of the ‘Crosse Inn and the Tavern 
of Oxford’ with both of which Davenant was associated, is of 
archaeological value. 

The larger part of the present volume is devoted, however, to 
a close study of Southampton’s relations with Shakespeare and 
with the Sonnets. Mr. Acheson, who attaches no kind of authority 
to the order in which the poems were first printed by Thorpe in 
1609, concludes that Shakespeare originally penned his Sonnets 
in a series of six separate Books. Southampton’s influence on 
Shakespeare appears, according to Mr. Acheson, in the plays as 
well as in the sonnets, and he argues rather wildly that at one 
period of their intimacy Shakespeare’s patron sat for the portrait 
of Bertram in All’s Well, while the character of Helena in that 
piece is drawn from Elizabeth Vernon, who became Southampton’s 
wife. The poem, A Lover's Complaint, which is appended to Thorpe’s 
edition of the Sonnets, seems to have small claims to Shake- 
speare’s authentic authorship. Yet it is treated by Mr. Acheson 
as a study by Shakespeare of a repugnant phase of Southampton’s 
character. Mr. Acheson’s intimate knowledge of Elizabethan 
literature scarcely seems to be controlled by balanced judgement. 
The deductions which he draws from his massive accumulations of 
information are unconvincing. 

Mr. Acheson, who frequently cites the present writer’s Life of 
Shakespeare, seems to be acquainted only with the original edition 
of 1898 and to overlook the enlarged and rewritten version of 
more recent date. . 


A contemporary tribute in eight lines of verse to John Heminge 
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and Henry Condell for the services which they rendered Shake- 
speare and his admirers by designing the First Folio of 1623 was 
recovered by Sir Israel Gollancz from a seventeenth-century 
manuscript anthology which was lately acquired by the National 
Library of Wales. Sir Israel published his interesting discovery 
in The Times Literary Supplement of Jan. 26, 1922. The enthu- 
siastic lines bear witness to a general interest in the First Folio 
venture at the time of its publication. The author seems to have 
been Sir Henry Salusbury, son of the Sir John Salusbury of 
Lleweni, Denbighshire, a generous patron of poets in Shakespeare’s 


day, for whom Shakespeare penned his mysterious poem The - 
Phoenix and the Turtle. 


Miss Bartlett is to be congratulated on producing a valuable 
work of reference in her bibliography of the original editions of 
Shakespeare’s works,!* of the spurious plays and of the adaptations, 
as well as of the books which he studied or which present early 
notices of him. The volume is based on a catalogue of the 
books which were exhibited in the New York Public Library in 
1916 on the occasion of the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death. 
Miss Bartlett’s compact notes, which she appends to her exact 
reprints of title-pages, bear witness to her scholarship. Of 
much service and interest too is ‘The Key to Owners’, which 
informs the student of the present location of almost all known 
Shakespearian rarities. It is interesting to note that Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s Library at San Gabrielle, California, is numerically ahead 
of all other libraries in its separate early Shakespearian items, which 
reach a total of sixty-nine, as compared with sixty-seven at the 
British Museum and sixty-four in the Bodleian Library. The 
private owner who most nearly approaches Mr. Huntington in the 
wealth of his Shakespearian possessions is another American 
collector—Mr. W. A. White of New York and Brooklyn, to 
whose credit Miss Bartlett places forty-three items. Next to 
Mr. White comes Mr. H. C. Folger, whose separate rarities reach 
an aggregate of thirty-one. 


18 Mr. William Shakespeare: Original and early editions of his Quartos 
and Folios, his Source Books and those containing contemporary notices, 
by Henrietta C. Bartlett. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, pp. xxvili+217, 12s, 6d. net. 
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Mr. Crompton Rhodes, in his Stagery of Shakspere,! has done 
useful service by collecting the stage directions in the Shakespeare 
Quartos and First Folio, and by seeking to deduce from such data 
the methods of production current in Shakespeare’s own era. Five 
plays—The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Measure for Measure, The Winter's Tale, and King John—which 
were printed for the first time in the First Folio, at any rate in an 
authentic text, have either very few or no stage directions. They 
clearly owe nothing to the prompt-books of the theatre, and do not 
therefore serve Mr. Crompton Rhodes’s purpose. But in the case 
of the early texts of all the other plays, the stage directions, although 
neither free from ambiguities nor always exhaustive, are abundant 
enough to present, as Mr. Crompton Rhodes skilfully proves, a 
graphic indication of the mechanical contrivances which were 
employed on Shakespeare’s stage. The conclusion to which 
Mr. Crompton Rhodes’s evidence and argument incline is that the 
varied handling of the curtains or ‘traverses’, and of the three 
doors at the back of the stage, as well as the elaboration of 
properties, provided the Elizabethan playhouse with a scenical 
machinery which was far more diversified and better matured than 
has been hitherto generally admitted. 


Mr. G. L. Van Roosbroeck shows in his Hamlet in France in 
1663 (Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
vol, xxxvil, No. 2, June 1922, pp. 228-427), that many features of 
the plot of Trasibule, a French tragi-comedy on neo-classical lines 
by the younger Montfleury which is dated 1663, resemble features 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Montfleury’s work travels at crucial 
points far from the Belleforest’s French version of Saxo Grammati- 
cus old Danish legend of Hamlet. The French dramatist lays his 
scene in Syracuse, and his characters have Greek names. Shake- 
speare’s dramatic developments of the old story find some striking 
analogies in Montfleury’s play. His Aristide seems to be nearly 
akin to Shakespeare’s Ophelia. But the likenesses between the two 
pieces are only partial, and are hardly such as to exclude the 
explanation of accidental coincidence. There is no evidence 
that the French dramatist knew English or that Shakespeare’s 


The Stagery of Shakspere, by R. Crompton Rhodes, Birmingham: 
Cornish Bros., 1922. Sm. 8vo. pp. xi+102. 4s. 6d. net. 
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tragedy was accessible in any language save English to French 
readers at the time that Montfleury was writing. It is difficult to 
accept the theory of the French writer's acquaintance with Shake- 
speare’s work. The circumstance that there is no ghost in the 
French play seems adequate refutation, 


Mr. Thomas, in his Taylorian Lecture on Shakespeare and Spain,?° 
warns students against some recent estimates of Spanish literary 
influence on Shakespeare’s work. He admits ‘ similarities of plot, 
incident, thought, or expression in Shakespeare and Spanish litera- 
ture’. But he argues that the pleas in behalf of Shakespeare’s 
direct indebtedness have often been unduly pressed, and that 
insufficient allowance has been made for merely accidental coinci- 
dences. ‘The proverb “There is nothing new under the sun” is 
to be interpreted as meaning that the same idea often occurs 
independently to different people at different times ; we must not 
assume that, because we find it in a great writer’s work, this great 
writer necessarily took it from an earlier (and usually very inferior) 
writer, simply because we can trace it back so far, and no farther,’ 
No sane mind could question the soundness of Mr. Thomas’s 
principles. Yet his somewhat rigid application of them seems to 
lead him to under-estimate the vogue of Spanish literature in 
Shakespeare’s England, and to depreciate the opportunities 
which Shakespeare enjoyed of making acquaintance with Spanish 
literature. The contemporary romances, drama, and poetry of 
Spain were by no means explored by Elizabethans so thoroughly 
as the romances, drama, and poetry of Italy and France. But one 
may doubt whether the sparse number of Spanish parallels in 
plot and expression which Mr. Thomas allows in Shakespeare's 
work represents the full extent of Shakespeare’s Spanish study. 
Shakespeare’s magical faculty of assimilating the content of foreign 
books at any rate leaves the point an open question. Mr, Thomas’s 
judicial attitude is, however, a useful antidote to the pursuit of 
strained analogies. 


The present writer described in two articles which appeared 
in The Times of April 10 and 11, 1922, respectively, a.copy of Shake- 


20 Shakespeare and Spain, by H. Thomas, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
pp. 32. 2s. 
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speare’s Second Folio which has been for nearly three centuries in 
the library of the English College of Valladolid, The book, which 
was sent by the present Rector of the English College to London 
for examination, underwent expurgation at the hands of the Spanish 
Inquisition before it was admitted to the college. The Times articles 
describe the processes of expurgation to which Spanish inquisitors 
subjected secular literature at the time. A detailed account is 
given of the treatment of Shakespeare’s text by the pen of the 
inquisitor to whose mercies the Valladolid copy of the Second 
Folio was specially submitted. Guillén Sanchez, who signs the 
licenee of the Holy Office, and is responsible for the erasures 
which now deface the volume, seems to have been an English 
Jesuit who was on the staff of the Valladolid college. His original 
name was probably William Sankey. The Times articles were 
reprinted in The Living Age (Concord, New Hampshire) on May 20, 
1922. 


Messrs. Dent are issuing from their Paris house an attractive 
‘Collection Shakespeare, texte anglais-francais, publiée sous la 
direction de A. Koszul’. ‘To this series of volumes there has been 
addeda revised version of M. Charles-Marie Garnier’s efficient French 
rendering of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. M. Garnier first attacked his 
formidable task in 1907, but in this re-issue he has greatly improved 
his original version and has made a notable contribution to inter- 
national scholarship. If the glamour of Shakespeare’s language 
tends to evaporate, the significance of the words is rarely missed. 
The translator’s introduction is an eloquent plea for Shakespeare’s 
emotional sincerity throughout the poems. The limits of space 
allow M. Garnier to do no more than allude to the investigations 
which have led the present writer to a rather different conclusion, 


Shakespeare’s sustained popularity in France is also attested by 
the issue of selections from his works in the cheap popular series 
entitled Les Cent Chefs-c’euwvre étrangers.. M. Feuillerat, whose 
services to English literature and research are familiar to all 


*1 Les Cent Chefs-d'euvre étrangers. Shakespeare, Giuvres choisies. ‘Tra- 
duction nouvelle avec une Introduction et des Notes par Albert Feuillerat, 
Professeur de l'Université de Rennes. Tome Premier—Henri IV (Extraits), 
Antoine et Cléopdtre (Extraits), Le Soir des Rois. Tome Second—Le Roi 
Lear, La Tempéte. Renaissance du livre, Paris, 8 f. 
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scholars, edits with scholarly care the Shakespearian section of the 
series, of which two volumes haveappeared. M. Feuillerat translates 
the English text into admirable French prose. The first volume 
includes a few scenes from the Second Part of Henry IV and from 
Antony and Cleopatra, as well as the whole of Twelfth Night. The 
last piece which inevitably bears in French versions the rather 
strange title of Le Soir des Rois is, according to M. Feuillerat, little 
known in France. A sound and satisfying critical essay and a short 
bibliography are prefixed. The second volume presents in full the 

plays of King Lear and The Tempest. 


Much notable evidence is at hand to prove the enthusiasm with 
which the study of Shakespeare is now pursued in the newly- 
established republics of Eastern Europe. A translation into Czech 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic works under the auspices of the Czech 
Academy of Arts and Science has been completed by the publica- 
tion, in the year under survey, of Pericles,”* the thirty-seventh and 
last volume of the edition. The translator, Antonin Klastersk¥, who 
has already translated much modern English literature into Czech, 
brings to his Shakespearian labour both philological and literary 
skill, Klastersky took up the work on the premature death of 
J. V. Sladek, who completed thirty-two of the thirty-seven plays. 
In the new volume Klastersk¥ pays a warm tribute to Slddek’s 
ability and enterprise. Translations of the Sonnets and of Venus 
and Adonis by the late Jaroslav Vrehlicky, a Czech poet of repute, 
are about to be added to this authoritative Czech version of 
Shakespeare. 


Serbia has produced the first three volumes of a new and 
scholarly rendering of Shakespeare’s work into the native language. 
The translator, Svetislav Stefanovié, a Serbian poet who has already 
translated into Serbian works by Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
and Wilde, has published in the course of 1922 translations of 
Hamlet, Othello, and Twel/th Night, with competent introductions 
and notes.”* 

2 Dramatickd dila Williama Shakespeara xxxvii. Perikles, knize tyrsky, 
preloz%il Ant. Kla8tersky. Prague: J. Otto; cf. Times Literary Supplement, 
Feb. 2, 1922. 

°° Shakespeare: Othello, Hamlet, Twelfth Night. Prevodi Svetislav Stefanovié 
(Belgrade) ; cf. Times Literary Supplement, May 18, 1922. 
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M. Hovhannes Khan Massehian is responsible for recently 
published Armenian translations of three of Shakespeare’s plays, 
which furnish striking testimony to the range of Shakespeare’s 
foreign vogue. The first volume—a version of Hamlet—came out 
in 1921, and has been followed in 1922 by two further volumes 
presenting Armenian renderings of Othello and The Merchant of 
Venice respectively. The translator supplies elaborate critical 
introductions in Armenian. The volumes, which are produced in 
Vienna, are admirably printed and sumptuously illustrated. The 
ingenious plates by the Armenian artist Z. C. Boyajian add greatly 
to the interest of the Hamlet volume. The Merchant of Venice has 
impressive illustrations in photogravure by an Austrian artist. 
Photographs of Mr. Matheson Lang’s presentation of Othello form 
the pictorial commentary on that tragedy. 


Nothing that touches the history of Shakespeare’s fame can 
justly be ignored by enlightened scholarship, and the expert 
student is well advised to familiarize himself with the adaptations 
of Shakespeare’s work which were devised in the period of the 
Restoration, often by men of ability, to meet the calls of a changed 
public taste. These versions are mentioned in every handbook of 
English literature, and whatever the literary value which may 
attach to them, it is in the interest of sound knowledge that they 
should be easily accessible. 

Mr. Montague Summers, whose researches into the dramatic 
history of the Restoration are characterized by assiduous industry and 
enthusiasm, has edited with a very full and learned introduction 
three of these Shakespearian adaptations of Charles II’s reign, to 
‘which access has hitherto been difficult.24 Davenant and Dryden’s 
version of The Tempest, which first appeared in the quarto of 1670, 
has only been once reprinted, and that as long ago as 1701. This 
adaptation of The Tempest was followed in 1674 by Thomas Shad- 
well’s ‘ opera’ which isa revision of Dryden and Davenant. Editors 
both of Dryden and Shakespeare have reprinted Shadwell’s work 
under the misapprehension that it was Davenant and Dryden’s un- 
altered original. Mr. W. J. Lawrence was the first to determine 

4 Shakespearian Adaptations—The Tempest, The Mock Tempest, and King 


Lear, with an Introduction and Notes by Montague Summers. Jonathan 
Cape. pp. cviii+ 282. 15s, 
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the true relations between Shadwell’s and his predecessors’ 
performance. Mr. Summers’s reprint removes all excuse for 
a repetition of the old error. 

The second reprint in Mr. Summers’s volume is Thomas Duffett’s 
The Mock Tempest of the Enchanted Castle, a not very pointed 
burlesque which was inspired by the contemporary success of 
Shadwell’s ‘opera’ on the stage. It has not been reprinted 
since its original issue in 1675. 

Mr. Summers’s third item is Nahum Tate’s The History of King 
Lear, which came out in 1681 and was not infrequently reprinted 
in the eighteenth century without much regard for textual accuracy, 
Mr. Summers reproduces with meticulous care the original text. 

Mr. Summers’s erudite introduction is perhaps too generous in 
its discursive supply of information to answer the highest tests of 
scholarly exegesis. One is almost inclined to apply to him Ben 
Jonson’s familiar complaint of Shakespeare that he had ‘that 
facility that sometime it was necessary he should be stop’d’. But 
the soundness of Mr. Summers’s encyclopaedic knowledge can rarely 
_be questioned. He is generous in his acknowledgements of 
indebtedness to the investigations of Mr. W. J. Lawrence and of 
Mr. Thorn Drury. Somehow the asperity with which Mr. Summers 
corrects certain errors of forgotten writers on the Restoration 
drama seems supererogatory. 


Mr. Nicoll’s very careful study of Dryden’s adaptations of 
Shakespeare’s three plays, The Tempest, Antony and Cleopatra, 
and Troilus and Cressida, abounds in good criticism and sound 
learning. The present essay, which was prepared as a paper for 
the Shakespeare Association, justifies high anticipations of the 
history of the Restoration drama on which Mr. Nicoll is engaged. 

Since Mr. Nicoll prepared his essay, Mr. Summers has published 
the results of his own research into the same theme. But 
Mr. Nicoll embodies some new and authentic information un- 
known to Mr. Summers, which Mr. Nicoll has derived from 
investigation into the papers of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department 
of the period in the Public Record Office. Mr. Nicoll appends 
a brief bibliography of Shakespeare adaptations 1660-1700, which 
is an admirable specimen of bibliographical scholarship. 


25 Dryden as an adapter of Shakespeare, by Allardyce Nicoll, M.A. Hum- 
phrey Milford. pp. 35. 2s. net. 
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The fantastic effort to deprive Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon 
of responsibility for the Shakespearian drama is still pursued at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. George Hookham’s Will 0 the Wisp, or The Elusive 
Shakespeare,®* is an ingenious essay in scepticism on the lines of 
the writings of Sir George Greenwood, to whom Mr. Hookham 
dedicates his volume. Mr. Hookham is convinced that the play- 
wright whom so sound an authority as Ben Jonson dubbed ‘Sweet 
swan of Avon’ was not the well-known native of Stratford-on- 
Avon. His doubts as to who the great dramatist actually was are 
so comprehensive as to question Bacon’s claims to the identity. 
Mr. Hookham aims very many of his sceptical darts at the present 
writer. No objection can be taken to his controversial tone. His 
conclusions stand on another footing. 


A French writer, General Cartier, who believes in cyphers, pro- 
fesses to have discovered new proofs of the Baconian authorship in 
‘Le Mystére de Bacon-Shakespeare, un document nouveau ’ (Mercure 
de France, Sept. 1 and 15, 1922). He and other French sceptics have 
been well answered by M. Feuillerat in Shakespeare, est-il Shake- 
speare ? (Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 November), and by M. Guy de 
Pourtaleés in ‘N’y aurait-il plus @affaire Shakespeare ?’ (Revue Heb- 
domadaire, Dec. 16, 1922). Prof. Karl Young valiantly challenges 
all the conspicuous forces of incredulity in ‘The Shakespeare 
Skeptics’ (North American Review, cexv, 382-93). 


Mr. Montague Butler, a Cambridge graduate, who is now head 
master of the Government School at Batu Pahat, Johore, gives 
much practical advice about methods of performing Shakespeare’s 
plays by schoolboys on school stages.27. He bases his counsel on 
his own experience as schoolboy and schoolmaster in English 
Schools before he went to India, Those who superintend the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare at schools will find much of service and 
interest in Mr, Butler’s pages. 


*° Will o' the Wisp, or The Elusive Shakespeare, by Geo. Hookham. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. pp. xi+142. 3s. net. 

* Shakespeare's Plays in Schools, by H. Montague Butler. C. A, Ribeiro & 
Co.: Singapore and Penang. 2s. 6d. 
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ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


[By Auzarpyce Nico.t| 


Ir is probably symptomatic of the present conditions of the 
publishing trade that of the few volumes on Elizabethan drama 
issued during the year 1922, three have had a definitely popular 
tone. The difficulty of getting any academic work published 
appears to be driving scholars to spread the results of their studies 
over the half dozen specialized journals which deal with English 
literature, or else to modify their work to such an extent that it 
may make a wider appeal to readers not necessarily interested in 
the intricacies of detailed scholarship. 

Undoubtedly the volume which calls for most attention in this 
section of The Year’s Work is the handbook of Dr. Janet Spens, 
entitled Elizabethan Drama, ‘a manual... intended for the use 
of University students beginning to work at the subject’. It is 
no disparagement to Dr. Spens’ book—rather does it mark a con- 
siderable amount of praise—to say that it is not a work eminently 
fitted for the perusal of those about to enter upon a study of the 
dramatic activity of Elizabeth’s reign. Not only does its limited 
space forbid any detailed inquiry into the characteristics of the 
theatre and of the age, but it is much rather of a suggestion book 
than of a manual. Quite obviously it embodies an amount of 
original speculation, speculation, however, which, from lack of 
documentary evidence, appears at times both sketchy and hazardous. 
This is a work to be read, not by the young and inexperienced 
student, but by the scholar who has already delved deeply into the 
mysteries of the theatrical literature of the time. 

Evidently Dr. Spens feels happier in the early period of her 


1 Elizabethan Drama, by Janet Spens, D.Litt. Methuen. pp. ix+148. 
5s. net. 
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study. Her work trails off in interest towards the close, and in 
the latter chapters there seem to be more hasty generalizations 
than in the former. One wonders, for example, whether there is 
any justification for treating Fletcher as a ‘successor’ of Shake- 
speare, and Massinger as a ‘decadent’, and whether Heywood’s 
domestic tragedy, 4 Woman Killed with Kindness, deserves to be 
ranked alongside of the ‘revenge’ plays and treated as if it belonged 
to the same tradition. This latter portion of the book is largely 
taken up with asummary of plots of important dramas and presents 
none of those illuminating side-lights which irradiate the first 
chapters. The general thesis of the work is a simple one. The 
‘condition of immortality’ for the drama, in the opinion of 
Dr. Spens, is that it should address ‘country-folk and humble 
artisans’. The earlier Elizabethan drama, up to and including 
Shakespeare, was great precisely because it took over the simple 
country plays of the peasantry and wove them into new forms, 
never forgetting their humble origin. So, Sir Toby Belch and 
Bottom and Titania are but relics, glorified, but with clear traces 
of their ancient lineage upon them, of byegone figures in May-day 
festivals. 

‘And then the Stuart dynasty drew to itself this miraculous 
incarnation of a people’s genius, which was Shakespeare, and 
drama came to be written more and more for a narrow and aristo- 
cratic circle. May-games and Whitsun pastorals were frowned 
on by the Puritans, and the suppression of the pure folk-drama, 
which had been the seedling garden of the literary drama, was — 
a far more serious blow than any closing of the sophisticated 
theatres.’ 

It is in the light of this thesis (it is peculiar that, in dealing with 
it, she never mentions George a Greene, or The Pinner of Wakefield) 
that Dr. Spens approaches the Apocrypha, and it is in her chapter 
on these plays and on the later romantic tragi-comedies of Shake- 
speare that she is at once most illuminating and most temerarious. 
Whether we accept her views or not, we must-agree that they are 
subtle and ingenious. Arguing on the existence of a series of short 
plays on the lines of The Seven Deadly Sins, Dr. Spens comes to 
the conclusion that most of the later works of Shakespeare were 
mere reworkings by him of earlier material contributed in his youth 
to certain sets of such ‘ moralities’.. In this way she explains their 
lack of characterization and their incoherency of plot. 
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‘The style of the Shakespearean parts of “ Pericles” precludes 
the possibility of its being early work as it stands, but the present 
writer suspects that all the Romances—“ Pericles”, “Cymbeline”, 
“ Winter’s Tale’’, and “Tempest ”--were written originally by 
Shakespeare at the very beginning of his career, and that they 
were for the most part one or two act pieces forming part of a 
series. To this period, too, would belong the romantic tragedy 
on the subject of “ Troilus” and the early “Two Noble Kinsmen”. 
“It will be noticed that, while Lydgate and Gower are associated 
with “The Seven Deadly Sins” and “ Pericles” as “ presenters”, 
Chaucer is the source of the “Troilus Tale” and of the “Two 
Noble Kinsmen”. Elizabethans always grouped the three poets, 
and it would be natural that plays associated with them should 
be of the same type.’ 

‘The suggestion then is that in the years 1584 to 1593, when 
we lose sight of Shakespeare, he was actively engaged in dramatic 
work. On the one hand, possibly in some sort of collaboration 
with Munday, he was dramatizing festival games; on the other 
hand, he was also taking part in the production of short plays 
in series illustrating themes like “The Seven Deadly Sins ” and 
the Lord’s Prayer.’ 


The idea has the merit of novelty ; but, in the cramped space of 
Dr. Spens’ book, it seems just a trifle too bold and hasty. As an 
example of how this theory might be applied to other plays of 
Shakespeare besides the last romantic tragi-comedies, a further 
quotation concerning the vexed question of Troilus and Cressida 
may, perhaps, be admitted here. 


‘The explanation which the present writer wishes to suggest 
is that there were two plays, one which had been acted and one 
which had not. Shakespeare’s company had told Roberts to 
enter the acted play in order to ban its printing by some one 
else, as Professor Pollard has argued was done in other cases. 
Then Shakespeare himself gave the unacted play to Bonian and 
Walley to print, and they jumped to the conclusion that it was 
the other and printed it with the first advertisement. Shake- 
speare himself, no doubt, enlightened them, and they hurriedly 
got out the second issue with the new preface. Now Heminge 
and Condell distinctly state in their preface that they intend to 
give all Shakespeare's acted works, and they do not include the 
poems or sonnets. They thought when they began printing 
“Troilus ” that it was the acted play they had, just as Bonian 
and Walley had thought when they printed the first issue of the 
Quarto. ‘Then they read on and discovered that this was not 
the play they knew. They withdrew it and searched for the 
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acting play, but in vain, and up to the last moment they thought 
of omitting a “Troilus” play. But they wished their edition to 
be the final one, and I think every one knew that Shakespeare 
had produced a “Troilus and Cressida”; so that without a 
“Troilus” the First Folio would be manifestly incomplete. So 
at the last moment, in default of the other, our play was 
included.’ 


One would have desired to see such a theory dealt with at 
greater length, and more fully substantiated. As it stands, it 
seems unduly hazardous. 


Similar in aim to Dr. Spens’ work, but entirely different in 
atmosphere, is Professor Thaler’s Shakspere to Sheridan? In the 
preface Professor Thaler announces his deliberate intention of 
‘ offering something’ of profit or delight ‘to all sorts and conditions 
of people’, but his work will be appreciated most by scholars and 
students. A careful and painstaking researcher, Professor Thaler 
has given a ‘cross-section ’ view of many dramatic conventions and 
of theatrical conditions from the age of Shakespeare to the end of 
the eighteenth century. Much of his material, necessarily, falls 
outside the scope of this section and is dealt with elsewhere,’ 
although it is manifestly unfair to treat thus a work which aims at 
showing continuity of tradition and gradual change from decade to 
decade. In the Elizabethan portion undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing of Professor Thaler’s chapters are those on playhouse finance. 
Making sympathetic use of Henslowe, and gathering together 
apparently conflicting statements and records, the author has dealt 
in a thoroughly satisfactory and often illuminating manner with 
this, one of the most nerve-racking aspects of our older theatres. 
Particularly useful is an appendix presenting all known extant 
records of admission prices in the theatres up to the year 1642. 
This thorough conspectus should prove decidedly valuable to any 
later investigators of this subject. In Professor Thaler’s book 
there is but one chapter which appears to be wanting. He has 


? Shakspere to Sheridan. A Book about the Theatre of Yesterday and 
To-day, by Alwin Thaler, Assistant Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of California, With Illustrations from the Harvard Theatre Collec- 
tion. Cambridge: Harvard University Press ; London: Humphrey Milford. 
pp. xvili+339, 21s. net. 

® See Chap. IX, pp. 127-8. 
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dealt with theatres, players, playwrights, but he has omitted the 
spectators, One would imagine that, with his wealth of scholarly 
lore, he would have much that is new to say on the audiences of 
Shakespeare, of Dryden, and of Cumberland. 


Written also to be ‘of some general interest to a wider circle 
of readers’, is the volume on Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy of 
Mr, F. L. Lucas. This work can hardly be said to contain any- 
thing new, and certainly in no wise lives up to its title. Barely 
one quarter of its 136 pages deals with Elizabethan drama, and 
that in the sketchiest of fashions. The whole book is rather a 
stylistic restatement of more academic researches than an inde- 
pendent study, and for this reason one could have wished it to have 
been more fully documented. The best portions in it, peculiarly 
enough, are those which deal with the drama in Greece and in Rome 
before the time of Seneca, and these obviously cannot be dealt with 
here. The volume may have some interest for general readers, but 
it can be of little ‘definite use to students of the Drama’, at any 
rate to students of English drama. 

Besides these books, written ‘neque indoctissimis neque doctis- 
simis’, to borrow a Lucilian phrase from Mr. Lucas, and besides 
a few texts of dramatic authors, the work on the Elizabethan 
drama during 1922 has been issued mainly in the form of articles 
and of pamphlets. . 


To the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America (xxxvii, 3, September, 1922) Professor Tucker Brooke has 
contributed an article on The Marlowe Canon, an important 
summary of most extant information concerning the works of that 
writer and of the works once or now attributed to him. On some 
points the author probably hardly does justice to the views and to 
the researches of several recent students. He does not, for example, 
appear to emphasize sufficiently the claims of the 1616 text of 
Dr. Faustus, dealt with by Mr. Perey Simpson in Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association for 1921 and emphasized 
by Dr. Boas in the last issue of The Year's Work. ‘This 1616 


* Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy, by F. L. Lucas, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge.. Cambridge University Press. pp. 136. 7s. 6d. net. 
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quarto, although it contains additions obviously not from Marlowe's 
pen, seems to have a value greater than Professor Tucker Brooke 
would admit. There might have been noted, also, in this contribu- 
tion to Marlowe studies the fact (observed several years ago by 
Dr. W. W. Greg) that the reason for the attribution of Tamburlaine 
to Thomas Newton is to be traced, not to similarity of subject- 
matter in the Marlowe play and in one or another of Newton’s 
works, but to a misreading of Kirkman’s list of dramas, where 
Tamburlaine (rightly marked as anonymous) is placed immediately 
after Newton’s Thebais. 


Equally valuable for students of the greatest of the pre- 
Shakespearian playwrights is another study by Professor Brooke 
on The Reputation of Christopher Marlowe (Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xxv, pp. 347-408, 
June, 1922). The mass of references to the poet and to his works 
presented in this paper show clearly the various trends of con- 
temporary opinion and the gradual waning and re-arising of 
Marlowe’s fame. Marlowe’s atheism (or ‘Marlowism’ as it came 
to be called), his learning and his powers as a poet obviously made 
a deep impression on the minds of his companions and immediate 
successors, and it is peculiar in this connexion to note that there 
is not a scrap of evidence to show that any one of his contemporaries 
was aware of the fact that he was the author of that play which we 
in the twentieth century regard as a land-mark in the history of 
English drama, Tamburlaine. As the years passed by, however, 
Marlowe’s dramas more and more came to be looked on as pieces 
of sensationalism, acted, no doubt with sufficient bombastic mouth- 
ing and rant, at the cheaper theatres. Most of the later references 
to Tamburlaine display satire of the grandiloquent speeches, and 
the devil with his ‘squibs’ in Dr. Faustus met with not a little 
ridicule at the hands of the literary men, and with a good deal of 
horrified protestation at the hands of the Puritans. After 1660 
Marlowe appears to have been almost completely forgotten. Save 
for a revival of Dr. Faustus in a mangled form sometime before 
1663, and a travesty of the same play by Mountford, hardly anything 
is heard of his works until the appearance of Dodsley’s reprint of 
Edward IT in 1744. One of the most interesting sections of Pro- 
fessor Brooke’s paper deals with the gradual steps in the appreciation 
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of Marlowe’s plays in the later eighteenth century, an appreciation 
which grew more intense in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, until in August. 1819 a writer could come forward in the 
Monthly Review with the theory that Marlowe was nothing but 
a nom de plume of young Shakespeare ere the latter dared formally 
and in his own name to come before the public. There are probably 
only one or two other writers of eminence who have gained such 
contemporary applause as Marlowe, who have witnessed such a 
complete eclipse and who have been so thoroughly re-established 
in their literary eminence. 


A third Marlowe study by Professor Tucker Brooke appeared 
during the year in The Times Literary Supplement (June 8, 1922), 
on A Prototype of Marlowe's Jew of Malta. In this article the 
author expresses disagreement with those who believe that Marlowe 
wrote his Jew because of the interest taken in the career of Michesis. 
Pointing out that the events in the life of Michesis do not at all 
tally with the plot of the play, and that the aims of the real Jew 
and of the fictional Jew are thoroughly at variance, he decides that 
the source, if any, of Marlowe’s tragedy must be sought elsewhere. 
In the figure of David Passi he claims to have found a man who 
deeply stirred the imagination of Europe and who approaches in 
temperament the character of Barabbas. Passi, after a life of 
splendour and duplicity, fell dismally and ignobly about March 
1591; and Professor Brooke’s theory is that Marlowe, taking this 
man as his model, wove into his presentation of him an amount of 
fiction, so that his portrait, while it has a certain truth to reality, 
is largely idealized and fanciful. 


The only other work during the year devoted to the dramas of 
the pre-Shakespearian group is a series of textual notes by Pro- 
fessor G. C. Moore Smith on various plays of Peele (Modern 
Language Review, xvii. 3, July 1922). The suggestions contained 
in this article are highly ingenious and give many happy elucida- 
tions of several corrupt and bewildering passages. 


To The Times Literary Supplement (November 9, 1922) Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence contributed an interesting article on Welsh Portraiture 
in Elizabethan Drama, an article which he followed with another 
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on Welsh Song in Elizabethan Drama (December 7, 1922). In 
both he endeavours to show the extraordinary popularity, between 
1593 and 1603, of Welsh types upon the stage, and the peculiar 
manner in which these types were presented. The Welsh, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lawrence, were ‘never assailed with the rancorous 
hostility so often a note of Irish and Scottish portraiture. The 
three peoples were not viewed on the same plane’. Between the 
dates of his inquiry Mr. Lawrence enumerates fully thirteen plays 
(assuming that The Wise Man of West Chester is not the same as 
John a Kent and John a Cumber) in which there is a decided 
Welsh colouring, from Peele’s rather feeble Famous Chronicle of 
Edward the First to Dekker and Webster’s Northward Hoe. ‘To 
these Professor A. H. Cruickshank (Times Literary Supplement, 
November 16, 1922) adds A Merry Knack to Know a Knave. 
Mr. Lawrence’s most interesting speculation is that Shakespeare 
had in his company both a Welsh man and a Welsh boy, for whom 
he wrote some of his parts. In the correspondence ensuing on the 
first article (Times Literary Supplement, November 23) Mr. Lawrence 
emphasizes his opinion that the date on the manuscript of John a 
Kent was part of a Revels licence. This, in the opinion of 
Dr. Greg (id. November 30), who points out that the reading 
should be ‘ Decembris 1596’, not ‘ Decembris 1595’, was added at 
a later date. In his second article on Welsh Song, Mr. Lawrence 
deals with the stage directions bidding ‘ Welch’ songs to be sung, 
discussing whether these were songs in the Welsh language or 
whether they were merely English songs adapted to Welsh airs. 
He draws attention, also, to the directions calling for the ‘ancient 
Welse harp’ in The Valiant Welshman, in Jonson’s Irish Masque 
and in the same author’s masque For the Honour of Wales, specu- 
lating on the possibility of the existence of a couple of Welsh 
harpers at the theatre at Blackfriars. 


On questions of literary authorship one or two careful studies 
have been made this year. The problem of The Two Noble Kins- 
men has been dealt with in a valuable and careful pamphlet by 
Professor A. H. Cruickshank.’ The general thesis of his inquiry 


° Massinger and The Two Noble Kinsmen. A Lecture delivered to the 
Elizabethan Literary Society, by A. H. Cruickshank. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. pp. 82. 2s. 6d. net. 
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is that, while Massinger had possibly a share in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, there are some parts in the play too poor for him, and 
some parts too fine. He would therefore attribute portions to 
Shakespeare, admitting the introduction of at least one other hand 
in the drama. While noting the many parallels between Mas- 
singer's work and paragraphs in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
Professor Cruickshank cannot bring himself to believe that 
Massinger had more than a reviser’s share in the play as a whole. 
His explanation, based on an elaborate study of style, vocabulary, 
and metre, is that Beaumont and Fletcher were both mainly 
responsible for the tragedy, which he assumes was based on an 
older Elizabethan drama, that Massinger borrowed a fair number 
of ‘good things’ from it, that Shakespeare contributed the prose 
scenes II. i. and tv, ili, with possibly a portion of Act v, and that 
Massinger may have had something to do with a final revision of 
the drama. This study, coming from one who has proved himself 
such a keen and appreciative student of Massinger, cannot be 
neglected by any future enthusiast who would later tread the ground 
already traversed by Mr. Dugdale Sykes and Mr. J. M. Robertson. 


Besides this study of Professor Cruickshank must be noted the 
detailed analyses of The Virgin Martyr and of The Sea Voyage 
made by Mr. Dugdale Sykes in Notes and Queries (12 series, x 
Jan. 28, 1922; xi Dec. 2 and Dec. 16, 1922). In the first play 
Mr. Sykes finds the hand of Dekker alone in 11. i, 111. ili, and rv. ii, 
that of Massinger alone in 1. i, and in 11,iandii. The separation 
of the work in 7'he Sea Voyage between Fletcher and Massinger is 
a more difficult task and the results more complicated. Mr. Dug- 
dale Sykes has dealt with both plays in a sympathetic spirit and 
with rare subtlety ; his articles form important contributions to the 
study of composite authorship in the early seventeenth century. 


An even more exhaustive inquiry into the details of composite 
authorship is presented in the lengthy introduction to Miss W. P. 
Frijlinck’s edition of the manuscript Sir John van Olden Barna- 
velt.6 If anything, Miss Frijlinck errs on the side of dogmatism; 

6 The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt. Anonymous Elizabethan 
Play, edited from the Manuscript with Introduction and Notes, by Wilhel- 
mina P. Frijlinck. Amsterdam: H. G. van Dorssen, 1922. London: 
Humphrey Milford. pp. clx+119. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Professor Cruickshank’s tentative remarks and suggestions seem 
more fitting for a discussion of these puzzling literary cruces. Miss 
Frijlinck rather rules out Professor Cruickshank’s theory of a third 
hand in this drama, notably in 1. iii, 11. ii-vi, 11. 1, and v. 1, except 
(with reservations) in 111. ili. In general, her results correspond 
fairly accurately with those of Oliphant, but it is to be questioned 
whether the distribution of scenes is so fully settled as the 
author assumes. Particularly valuable in Miss Frijlinck’s intro- 
duction is the chapter on the sources of this almost unique Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, a chapter which deals with the subject in scholarly 
thoroughness. ‘The editing of the play itself leaves nothing to be 
desired. Any one who has seen the British Museum manuscript 
with its innumerable deletions will realize the difficulties that must 
have lain in Miss Frijlinck’s way. Valuable as Bullen’s edition 
was, it must now be considered out of date when compared with 
this painstaking treatment of the text, which not only corrects many 
errors made by Bullen, but restores the highly interesting passages 
marked for deletion, whether because of Sir George Buc’s complaints 
or because of the length of the drama. The notes are full, although 
they appear in places rather unbalanced. Too much comment is 
frequently devoted to matters that would seem to require no elucida- 
tion, while on the other hand more might have been said concern- 
ing certain features of the text. Considerably fuller annotation, 
for example, could have been given on the actors whose names 
appear spasmodically throughout the manuscript. This particular 
aspect of the play the editor appears rather to have ignored. 


In addition to this welcome version of The Tragedy of Sir John 
van Olden Barnavelt, an equally welcome edition of Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida and Antonio’s Revenge has been provided 
by the Malone Society, prepared under the direction of the General 
Editor Dr. W. W. Greg." A careful reprint of the 1602 quarto 
of this play, or of these plays, was much to be desired, none of the 
previous editions attaining to that accuracy which has come to be 
associated with the publications of the Malone Society. Parti- 
cularly interesting is the punctuation of this early quarto. ‘The 


* Antonio and Mellida and Antonio's Revenge, by John Marston. 1602. 
The Malone Society Reprints, 1921. 
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plays contain a large number of interrupted speeches, and these 
were eyidently as a rule left unpointed in the manuscript from 
which the original edition was printed. The compositor appears 
to have followed the manuscript.’ This feature, visible in Marston’s 


dramas, appears also in the text of the play dealt with immediately 
above. 


Among the reprints of Elizabethan dramatists might be men- 
tioned likewise the collection of Professor W. A. Neilson, of which 
a new edition has just appeared. This for a student is an exceed- 
ingly valuable compilation, providing in handy compass no less 
than thirty well-edited Elizabethan and Jacobean tragedies and 
comedies. The only exception that might be taken to the book as 
a whole is that it keeps rather conservatively to a number of dramas 
otherwise fairly easily obtainable. The collection would have been 
even more useful had it striven to provide texts of plays not usually 
found in the ordinary reprints of Elizabethan dramatists, but 
possibly this is easier to suggest than to carry into effect in a 
volume which must obviously make its appeal to the University 
student desirous of having before him a select corpus of all that is 
best in the drama of the age of Shakespeare. 


Studies in Jonson appear to be flourishing in America more 
than here. The year 1922 has seen the appearance of Every Man 
in his Humor in what is virtually a Yale Variorum Jonson, as 
well as a most important Jonson Allusion-Book, edited by Pro- 
fessors J. F. Bradley and J.Q. Adams.’ This latter work, intended 
to do for Jonson what The Shakespeare Allusion Book has done 
for Shakespeare, is, as the editors frankly state, incomplete. Even 


* The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, excluding Shakespeare. Selected 
Plays by Lyly, Peele, Greene, Marlowe, Kyd, Chapman, Jonson, Dekker, 
Marston, Heywood, Beaumont, Fletcher, Webster, Middleton, Massinger, 
Ford, Shirley. Edited from the Original Quartos and Folios with Notes, 
Biographies, and Bibliographies, by William Allan Neilson, Professor 
of English, Harvard University. Harrap. pp. iv+880. 15s. net. 

° The Jonson Allusion-Book. A Collection of Allusions to Ben Jonson 
from 1597 to 1706, by Jesse Franklin Bradley, Assistant Professor of English 
in the University of Louisville, and Joseph Quincy Adams, Professor of 
English in Cornell University. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. pp, vi+466. 25s. net. 
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to-day, references to Shakespeare are still being discovered in out- 
of-the-way seventeenth-century plays and poems, and no doubt 
there will yet be discovered many allusions to Jonson not here 
chronicled. The value of this volume is twofold. The allusion 
with which the book opens is in that letter of Richard Topclyfe 
and others regarding Jonson’s share in the ‘lewd plaie. . . con- 
tanynge very seditious and sclanderous matter’, Nashe’s notorious 
Isle of Dogs, in which Ben had evidently taken his part. On 
from this date, through the Battle of the Poets and Hastward Hoe, 
we can trace in this book Jonson’s stormy way of life ; and we can 
see gradually rising his meed of praise, from Mere’s brief catalogue 
of 1598, through Weever’s epigram Ad Jo: Marston and Ben: 
Johnson (1599) to the laudatory sentiments uttered at the end of 
the century. These critical appreciations serve to mark what must 
be regarded as the second point of interest in this work. The 
Jonson Allusion-Book, like The Shakespeare Allusion-Book, is, as 
it were, alittle treasury of seventeenth-century criticism. ‘While’, 
in the words of the editors, ‘primarily intended to set forth 
the materials, within the limits specified, relating to Jonson’s 
career as a man of letters, and to disclose the estimates of his 
genius as expressed by his contemporaries and immediate succes- 
sors, it will also incidentally supply information on a variety of 
subjects connected with the literature of the time. For example, 
it will be of service as a partial allusion-book to many poets of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean ages ; and it will be of no little value as 
a body of seventeenth-century dramatic criticism.’ For the first 
few. years Jonson appears only in catalogues; then with Shake- 
speare and (of all others) Greene, he is singled out for praise. 
Within a decade Jonson, Shakespeare, and Fletcher are the trio of 
immortals, and then eventually Shakespeare and Jonson alone 
stand out, Shakespeare for his ‘ gentleness’ and ‘ fancy ’, Jonson for 
his ‘laborious art’. That Jonson was not merely a storm-centre 
in his own lifetime is proved by the many Restoration references 
to his works. He verily became a touchstone to criticism in that 
long and bitter controversy waged by Dryden and Shadwell and 
Howard and Rochester. In this section of the book there are two 
peculiar errors which deserve to be noted. On p, 280 are quoted 
a few verses from The Laureat: Jack Squibb, His History in 
little, which are said to be taken from the Musarum Oxoniensium 
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(1645) and reprinted in Poems on Affairs of State (1703). The 
source of the mistake here lies in the fact that in the second 
section of the first volume of the Poems on Affairs of State, a 
head title reads ‘Select Poems out of Musarum Oxoniensium in 
Oliv. Protect., &c., 1645.’ These select poems from the early col- 
lection are immediately followed by a number of others quite 
evidently later in date, and apparently the editors, without referring 
to the original issues, assumed that The Lawreat formed part of 
the 1645 volume. As a matter of fact The Laureat is a late seven- 
teenth-century production. It is a satiric poem directed obviously 
against Dryden, as even the allusions in the passage quoted by 
Professors Bradley and Adams show, and the lines: 


Thou bravest all Mankind with want of Wit. 

Nay, in short time, wer’t grown so proud a Ninny, 

As scarce t’alow that Ben himself had any, 
clearly refer to the Jonson war waged between the laureate and 
Shadwell in their prefaces and in their prologues. The other slip 
is more peculiar still. Under the year 1652 an announcement by 
John Martyn, Henry Herringman, and Richard Mariot is given to 
the effect that these publishers would, if successful in this their 
venture, issue Jonson’s and ‘ old Shakespeare’s’ works. The source 
of the quotation is said in the text to be The Wild-Goose Chase, 
1652. In the errata Wild-Goose Chase is altered to Second Folio. 
Obviously the quotation comes from the Folio of 1679, and one is 
at a loss to explain why the whole wrong entry was not at once 
deleted. It is human to err, and in a volume such as this it is 
almost impossible to escape a few minor slips; but, on the other 
hand, a book of quotations must depend for its value on meticulous 
accuracy, and it is somewhat disturbing to find references of the 
late seventeenth century placed in the period of the Common- 
wealth régime. 


Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor has found a careful editor 
in Professor H. H. Carter.1° The chief interest in his reprint is 
the fact that the quarto text of 1601 and the folio text of 1616 


10 Every Man in his Humor, by Ben Jonson. Kdited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary by Henry Holland Carter, Professor of English 
in Carleton College. (Yale Studies in English, No. 52.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. pp. cev+448. 20s, net. 
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are given side by side on parallel pages, for the purpose of display- 
ing ‘Jonson’s method of revision’. In his Introduction, Professor 
Carter deals adequately with these revisions, dividing the changes 
into several distinct categories—Localization of the Scene in Eng- 
land, Condensation, Expansion, Change of Abstract Expressions to 
Concrete, More Direct and Simple Expressions, Less Simple Ex- 
pressions (exceptions to the preceding), More Vigorous and Force- 
ful Expressions, Insertion of Words of More Specific Reference to 
Persons, Insertion of Qualifying Adjectives or Adverbs, Introduc- 
tion of Figures and Improvement of Existing Figures, Better 
Sentence-Structure, Readings More Appropriate to the Context, 
Syntactical Changes, Elisions, Changes from Solemn Forms, 
Changes in Oaths and Changes without Clear Reason and Improve- 
ment, The examples given under these headings present a con- 
venient summary of Jonson’s methods in dealing with his early 
play. The other portions of the introduction, treating of the date 
and the stage history of the comedy are hardly so valuable. On 
neither subject has Professor Carter anything definitely new to say, 
and accordingly on the first point he contents himself with a sum- 
mary of the arguments of Gifford and of Nicholson, and on the 
second with a brief restatement of the researches of Genest. It 
may be noted here that Genest’s volumes, lengthy as they are, 
present by no means a complete outline of the dramatic repertoires 
of the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and that for this 
reason the records of productions given in them can not be taken 
as representing fully the popularity of particular plays in the later 
centuries, 


The year has been singularly barren in works of dramatic 
biography, Mr. A. C. Baugh and Mr. W. J. Lawrence being almost 
the only two scholars to devote themselves to this aspect of Eliza- 
bethan literature. Mr. Baugh’s article on Some New Facts about 
Shirley appeared in The Modern Language Review (xvii. 3, July 
1922). Working on original records, Mr. Baugh has thrown con- 
siderable light on that dark period of Shirley’s life before his entry 
into the London theatrical world. The author does well to point 
out that the future dramatist was a fully qualified Bachelor of Arts, 
having graduated at Cambridge in 1617. On November 2 of the 
following year he was promised the mastership of St. Albans 
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School, on the death or retirement of the then master, Thomas 
Gibson. Apparently this was not at once carried into effect, for 
Mr. Baugh finds a certain Thomas Steed or Stede drawing salary 
from All Saints’ day, 1619, to Christmas, 1620, Gibson having 
retired on September 29,1619. Shirley assumed his mastership 
only in January 1620-1. Exactly how long he held this post is 
uncertain. The last date of payment recorded is September 19, 
1623 ; but unfortunately the minute books for 1623-4 are missing. 
In January 1625, another master, John Westerman, had taken his 
place. By February 26, 1625, Shirley had settled in London, his 
eldest son Mathias being christened then at St. Giles Without, 
Cripplegate. From the parish register of St. Albans Abbey Mr. 
Baugh has also gleaned some additional facts. On December 27, 
1619, there is recorded the baptism of ‘ Marie doughter of Mr. 
James Shurley by Elizabeth his wife’, while on May 15, 1622, 
appears the entry of baptism of the second daughter, ‘ Grace the 
doughter of Mr. James Shirley by Elizabeth his wyfe’. The first 
entry has a particular value as showing that Shirley was resident 
in St. Albans from the date of his leaving Cambridge to his 
assumption of the mastership of the school. Towards the conclu- 
sion of his article, Mr. Baugh brings still further evidence to show 
that as late as February 5, 1623-4, he was still living in St. Albans, 
connected with the Church of England, a fact that is interesting 
because of the tradition that Shirley had to abandon his scholastic 
post because of change of religion. The facts noted by Mr. Baugh 
form an important addition to Nason’s recent work on the Caroline 
dramatist. 


An important article, likewise, is that of Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
in The Times Literary Supplement (March 28, 1922) entitled Found. 
A Missing Jacobean Dramatist. This ‘missing dramatist’ is 
Thomas Drew or Drue, an actor in the Red Bull company. Mr. 
Lawrence hazards the suggestion, capable of no direct proof, that 
he may be the ‘Thomas Drue of Devon’, who matriculated at 
Broadgates Hall, Oxford, in July 1578, at the age of twenty, and 
who graduated on January 31, 1580-1. The date would certainly 
be about right, as we find that Drew, the actor, was a full sharer 
in Queen Anne’s company in 1611, when, if the connexion between 
the two men be accepted, he was fifty-three years of age. In 1617 
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this Drew was still a sharer in the Red Bull company, and was one 
of those who walked at the funeral of the patroness of the com- 
pany in 1619. The company was not re-licensed till February 24, 
1619-20, but Drew no more appears as one of their number. 
Owing to this disturbance in theatrical affairs, several of the Queen’s 
plays were given to the printers, and these included The Bloody 
Banquet, written by ‘T.D.’, evidently none other than Drew. 
This tragedy appears in the 1639 repertory list of Beeston’s plays, 
most of which had come originally from Queen Anne’s company 
or from the Children of the Queen’s Revels. Shortly before the 
reorganization of the company, Mr. Lawrence assumes that there 
was acted at the Red Bull The Woman’s Mistaken, an unprinted 
drama attributed in the Stationers’ Register (September 9, 1653) to 
‘T. Drue and R. Davenport’. Drew’s chief work, however, was 
The Life of the Duchess of Suffolk, printed in 1631, and wrongly 
attributed by Langbaine (who, it may be noted, was simply follow- 
ing Kirkman’s list) to Thomas Heywood. This play Herbert noted 
on January 2, 1623-4, when the Master of the Revels licensed it 
to Palsgrave’s men as written ‘by Mr. Drew’. This evidently 
was composed after the Palsgrave’s actors had opened in July 
1623, at the renovated Fortune Theatre. Mr. Lawrence suggests 
that between 1619 and 1623 Drew became a hack, possibly trans- 
lating from the French of ‘ Lecherpiere’ in 1621, until finally he 
associated himself with Alleyn’s men, perhaps as an actor, cer- 
tainly as a playwright. At this time, again if we accept the 
T. Drew of Oxford as the dramatist, he was about sixty-five years 
of age, and no doubt died soon after. 


Another attempt by Mr. W. J. Lawrence to fix upon the author 
of an anonymous play was made in a note on The Costelie Whore 
in The Modern Language Review (xvii. 2, April 1922), but this has 
been shown by Mr. Walter Worrall (Modern Language Review, 
xvii, 4, October 1922) to be based on unsure evidence. The refer- 
ence in Zhe Free Parliament Quaeries of ‘ Alazonomastix Phila- 
lethes’ is almost certainly to the political leader, and can hardly 
have any bearing on the authorship of the satirical play. } 


More attention than is usual has been devoted this year to 
theatrical history. Professor Thaler’s volume has already been 
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cited in this connexion. The same author has also contributed an 
interesting article to Modern Philology (xx. 1, August 1922) on 
Minor Actors and Employees in the Elizabethan Theater. This 
deals mainly with the hirelings, the boy-actors, and the musicians 
on the Elizabethan stage. Collecting together the scattered records 
regarding the non-sharers in the early playhouses, Professor Thaler 
has shown that, in spite of the fact that ‘the verye hyerlings of 
our plaiers . . . jet under gentlemen’s noses in sutes of silke ’, they 
were receiving only some 6s. to 10s. a week, wages which were 
not much raised even in the later seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It may be noted here that even in December 1694, we find 
in ‘ The Answere to y® Peticon & Articles of Pretended Greivances ’, 
presented to the Lord Chamberlain by the patentees of the Theatre 
Royal, that Mrs. Bowman, a competent actress, signed on for but 
twenty-five shillings a week. Cibber’s information shows that 
others were receiving much less, Mr. Thaler rightly ridicules the 
supposition that the important office of ‘ book-holder ’ or prompter 
was held by a boy-actor. Those boy-actors might make themselves 
useful on the stage, but not in that way. As regards the music on 
the stage, Professor Thaler believes that in the earlier period at 
least the actors were themselves the instrumentalists. This would 
explain the buying of viols and of other instruments for the com- 
pany mentioned by Henslowe. Edward Alleyn and William 
Kempe were both noted as musicians as well as actors. Possibly 
the author might have drawn still further evidence from the fact 
that in the ‘plot’ of the second act of The Seven Deadly Sins 
‘3 musitions’ were played by J. Sincler, Vincent, and Cowley, two 
of whom at least were actors in the company. 


A very valuable article on The Children of the King’s Revels at 
Whitefriars, by Professor H. N. Hillebrand, appears in The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology (xxi. 2, April 1922), 
Taking his material chiefly from documents discovered by himself 
in that ‘ Hall of Mysteries’, the Public Record Office, Professor 
Hillebrand paints in plain colours the character of Thomas Wood- 
ford and his share in the disastrous venture at Whitefriars of — 
1607-8. This venture, happily for students of the theatrical 
history of the period, ended in a mass of litigation extending from. 
the actual date of acting on to the reign of Charles I. From this 
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litigation the fact emerges that Woodford was the leading spirit in 
the company, drawing in, evidently often on false pretences, Barry, 
the dramatist, George Andrews, Michael Drayton, William Treville, 
William Cooke, Edward Sibthorpe, and John Mason. Woodford, 
after gaining his own ends, soon withdrew, leaving to his successor, 
Barry, a mass of troubles. Besides one otherwise unknown play, 
Torrismount, Professor Hillebrand has been able to indicate seven 
or eight dramas produced by the children during their short term 
of performing: Sharpham’s Cupid’s Whirligig (acted about March 
1607), Middleton’s Family of Love (revised and acted about the 
summer of the same year), Day’s Humour out of Breath (acted 
about February 1607-8), perhaps the same author’s Law Tricks 
(acted probably about the summer of 1607), Machin and Markham’s 
Lhe Dumb Knight, Armin’s Two Maids of More-clacke (revised 
and acted about 1608), Mason’s The Turk (probably acted about 
1607), and Barry’s Ram Alley. This paper is a decided addition 
to our knowledge of the affairs of a little-known company. 


Records of performances about this date and later have been 
dealt with by Mrs. C. C. Stopes, in a pamphlet on the Revels 
‘books’ of 1604-5, 1611-12, and 1636-7.1! Reprinting and 
amplifying already published work, Mrs. Stopes unhesitatingly 
designates the lists of plays in all three as forgeries. Confessedly 
ignoring the judgements of the palaeographers and the ‘expert 
Archivists’, Mrs. Stopes has ‘asked leave to shift the Cause to 
another Court, to try it by another method, the objective, working 
by the force of facts, in determining the truth of Opinion’. Her 
arguments, which are based mainly upon investigation into cognate 
facts presented in contemporary documents, are naturally of vary- 
ing value. Some would appear to be easily enough disposed of, 
One of her first arguments, for example, to prove the falsity of the 
1605 Revels ‘book’ is that, while ‘Hallamas Day’ is given in the 
list for the production of ‘ The Movr of Venis’ (there seems to be 
no reason for giving it as ‘The Mour of Veins’, and Cunningham 
is certainly wrong in printing it as ‘The Moor of Venis’), the 
Declared Accounts give ‘All Saints’ Day at Night’. ‘How ‘ 


4 The Seventeenth Century Accounts of the Masters of the Revels, by 
Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. For the Shakespeare Association, by 
Humphrey Milford. pp. 36, 2s, net. : 
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Mrs. Stopes inquires, ‘were the Treasurers of the Chamber to be 
supposed to know whether it was an afternoon or evening per- 
formance, if the Master of the Revels did not tell them?’ Apart 
from the fact that the warrants may have been made out from some 
other list than that provided by the Master of the Revels, a refer- 
ence to that portion of the Revels ‘book’ which Mrs. Stopes does 
not reprint, and which, presumably, she does not suppose to be 
forged, shows that ‘Peter Wright Wierdrawer’ asked allowance, 
among other things, ‘ for mendinge y® Old Branches for a playe on 
Hallomas Night’, and again for ‘vj. men Attending the Servis att 
Whithall on Hallomas day att ij* viijt ye day & night’. More 
important are Mrs. Stopes’ investigations into dates. She displays 
clearly enough that there are certain discrepancies between the 
dates and facts given in the lists and the dates and facts gleaned 
from outside sources. Troublesome as these discrepancies may be, 
however, they do not seem by any means conclusive. More 
records than the Revels accounts of the three suspect years could 
be proved forgeries by a strict examination of date and of fact. 
The possibility of error must be reckoned with, as well as the 
idiosyncrasies of particular scribes. To take but one example, the 
play-lists of the Restoration period, recently discovered, if tested 
on these lines, might readily be accounted forgeries, owing to a 
number of variations in date and in fact. Even in one list, which 
appears duplicated in the records, there are no less than three 
serious divergences. While, therefore, we must confess her 
pamphlet to be a very careful study of an exceedingly perplexing 
literary-historical problem, a study in which she has thrown 
a considerable amount of new light on the subject, we must feel 
that Mrs. Stopes has occasionally overstressed her arguments and 
neglected some facts which appear to run counter to her theory. 


On the theatre itself two articles by Professor S. T. Graves 
deserve honourable mention. The first of these (Studies in 
Philology, xix. 3, July 1922) deals with Some References to 
Elizabethan Theatres. From various out-of-the-way sources, un- 
known or hitherto neglected references have been gathered to no 
less than eight pre-Commonwealth theatres. A story in T. F\’s 
News from the North (Book II, sig. L1) mentions both the Theatre . 
and the Curtain. An allusion to the latter theatre on sig. B2 of 
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J. H.’s This World’s Folly, Professor Graves takes as implying 
that that playhouse was not in use about the year 1615. By quot- 
ing a similar line from Henry King’s Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, and 
Sonets of 1664 doubt is thrown on the application of the phrase 
‘as sweet as the Rose that growes by the Beare-garden’ to the 
theatre of that name. A line in Austin Saker’s Narbonnus (1580) 
Professor Graves assumes to refer to Farrant’s house in the Black- 
friars, and in 8. Hall’s complimentary verses to Samuel Harding’s 
Sicily and Naples (Oxon., 1640) he finds a possible description of 
the sign of that playhouse—‘ Blacke-Fryers shaven crown’. An 
interesting reference to the actors and to their loss of custom during 
the plague months is quoted from The Run-awaies Answere to the 
Rod for Run-awaies (1625). From Crete Wonders Foretold (1647) 
a sentence alluding to the Fortune is given: ‘There shall also be 
erete inflammations of Lightning tis happen year about the fortune 
in Colding-lane, if the players can get leave to act the tragedies of 
Doctour Faustus in which Tempest shall be seen shag-haired 
Tivills, runne roaring with squibs in their mouthes, while drummes 
make thunder in the tiring house, and the twelve pennie hireling 
make artificiall lights in her heavens.’ In A Choice Banquet of 
Witty Jests (1660, No. 339) there is a story of a man who took 
his son to see a play at the Red Bull, ‘which was very well acted 
by Pimponio in the Opportunity’. Among many allusions to poor 
playing and rant at this last-mentioned theatre, Professor Graves 
quotes one but little known from Flecknoe’s Sixty-nine Enigmati- 
call Epistles. Satire at Red Bull shows is to be found also in 
‘A Red Bull Prologue’, given in Wit and Drollery (1656), and 
reprinted in the third edition (1686) of Richard Head’s Nugae 
Venales as a‘ Bull Prologue... supposedly write by Sr. W.D...’. 
Professor Graves’ article closes with a discussion on the much 
debated reference to the Paris Garden in Dekker’s Satiromastiz. 


The second article by Professor Graves is on Some Aspects of 
Extemporal Acting (Studies in Philology, xix. 4, October 1922). 
In this he deals (not confining himself to the Elizabethan 
period) with the many references to, and evidences of, improvised 
dialogue in English drama, He adopts the view that the words 
of Polonius, ‘the law of writ and the liberty’, refer to the 
two styles of acting, that of written dialogue and that of the 
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commedia dell’ arte tradition ; and, by quoting from stage directions 
and from portions of the dialogue of plays, he shows conclusively 
the prevalence of the custom of improvised speech in Elizabethan 
days. The habit he attributes partly to the influence of the Italian 
commedia dell arte, partly to the rigid censorship of drama in Eng- 
land, presenting in regard to the latter aspect a number of com- 
plaints, dating from 1537 to the seventeenth century, against players 
who put in slanderous remarks ‘more than was in the book of the 
play’. 


There has been no work on Elizabethan drama in 1922 of com- 
prehensive scope; but, as will be seen, many scholars have added 
their quota to the gradually-accumulating coral-reef of modern 
knowledge of the Shakespearian stage and of Shakespearian drama, 
There are, in general, three tendencies visible in this year’s work ; 
the attempt to provide more satisfactory texts of lesser-known 
dramas, the_effort to sift even yet more thoroughly the minutiae of 
allusion and of reference in contemporary works, and the endeavour 
to remove the Elizabethan drama from the watertight compartment 
it has occasionally occupied hitherto, in an analysis of stage tradi- 
tions of various centuries and in a linking of ancient customs with 
modern instances, 


Vill 


THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD 
POETRY AND PROSE 


[By H. J. C. Grierson and ARTHUR MELVILLE CLARK] 


ONE surprising and gratifying result of recent research in Eliza- 
bethan literature is that within the last few years a really adequate 
study of Spenser has become possible. American critics have 
taken the lead in excavating the facts of the poet’s life from the 
débris of the years, and in revealing or rediscovering the literary 
relations, value, and beauty of his work. Mr. F. I. Carpenter's 
Desiderata in the Study of Spenser (Studics in Philology, April 
1922) is, therefore, particularly opportune, though in it he adds 
nothing to the poet’s biography, and offers no criticism of his 
work; his is an appeal among other things for a variorum 
edition, a new life incorporating the great mass of material 
scattered in periodicals, a re-examination of such biographical 
topics as the Spenser-Harvey correspondence, Spenser’s Irish 
story, his friends there and in England, his relatives and family, 
and lastly the more literary question of the Spenserian apocrypha, 
the poet’s debt to Ovid, and his foundation of English poetic 
diction. 

Most of the biographers of Spenser have shown little of the 
initiative and adventurousness of the Shakespearian researchers, 
and only recently have they adopted the more thorough methods 
of investigation. This is the more to be wondered at since a 
really reliable life of Spenser is long overdue, and since Spenser’s 
official positions and intimacy with members of the court circle 
make the inquiry much easier than in the case of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Carpenter in Spenser in Ireland (Modern Philology, May 
1922) further presents, in the form of disconnected notes and 
scattered queries which both give and seek information, some 
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interesting results of his study of Irish records, illuminating the 
very obscure years of Spenser’s life from 1582 to 1588. There 
seems little reason to doubt his suggestion that the Edmondus 
Spenser, Prebendary of Effin in Co. Limerick, some twenty miles 
from Kilcolman, whose payment of first-fruits was in arrears, 
was the poet: it was not unusual for ecclesiastical benefices, 
especially prebends, to be held by laymen. Mr. Carpenter was 
unable to discover with certainty Spenser’s place of residence 
at this time, but his association with New Abbey, apparently 
near Dublin, and other clues are examined. Mr. Carpenter, 
moreover, successfully disproves, as a mistake of Hardiman 
in his Irish Minstrelsy, which Grosart later authorized, the 
statement that Spenser was the Clerk of Decrees and Recogni- 
zances in Ireland: the office, which he held along with and after 
his secretaryship to Lord Grey, was the Clerkship in Chancery 
for Faculties. Except for some information on Spenser’s slender 
income at this time, the rest of the essay consists of generous 
hints to other willing Spenserians with reference to sources 
where other facts may possibly be found. 


Professor W. L. Renwick, following the lead of Professor 
Herford’s memorable introduction to The Shepheardes Calender, 
contributes an important paper on The Critical Origins of Spen- 
ser’s Diction to the Modern Language Review for January 1922. 
Much had been done by the time of Spenser to make of English 
prose a flexible instrument, but, except Sackville’s Induction 
and Complaint of Buckingham, Spenser had no poetic prece- 
dents for high and sustained flights. Obviously the transitional 
language of the day was useless for one who had set before him 
such an ambition as Spenser had. For his world of dreams 
lying in a remote and unspecified past, he needed, as Professor 
Renwick says, a dialect ancient and strange; the peace of pas- 
toral life and its simplicity was suggested by rustic and dialectal 
phrases: the profound allegories and the sublime idealism 
demanded language rich and rare and new: and the epic com- 
prehensiveness, embracing all Renaissance culture, caught from 
the literature of France and Italy and from the classics the 
cultured beauty of the humanists and of continental poetry. 
English was a feeble vehicle for such thoughts: it had to be 
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forced, by Spenser almost alone, to accommodate itself to new 
requirements, It is the purpose of Professor Renwick, which he 
admirably carries out, to prove that if in England Spenser found 
much to discourage his experiments and many purists to con- 
demn the poetic language he had devised, he had in France, in 
the work of the Pléiade, a literary precedent, and in Du Bellay’s 
Défense et Illustration and La Franciade, and in Ronsard’s 
Abrégé de Art Podtique Francais, critical support and guidance 
for the use of dialect, archaisms, and all manner of neologisms. 

Professor Renwick, in a later article on Mulcaster and Dw 
Bellay (Modern Language Review, July 1922), continues his 
examination of the theories of diction current in Spenser’s forma- 
tive period. Muleaster, one of the boldest and least pedantic 
innovators, held views conflicting sharply with those of the Cam- 
bridge purists and other contemporary philologists, but, as 
Professor Renwick shows, both in the matter of borrowing and 
in his patriotic respect for the potentialities of the vernacular, at 
one with the Pléiade. The writer of the article legitimately 
deduces from the fact that Spenser was a pupil of Mulcaster, 
and was early acquainted with Du Bellay’s Antiquités de Rome, 
that the poet knew both the prose and the verse of the 
Frenchman. 


In Dr. Grosurt’s Rosulind My. J. W. Draper (Journal of Eng- 
lish and Germanic Philology, October 1922) reviews the opinions 
of scholars concerning Grosart’s identification of the Rosalind of 
The Shepheardes Calender with an as yet ‘untraced Rose or Eliza 
or Alice Dineley or Dynley or Dinlei’ of north-eastern Lan- 
cashire. In 1919 Mr. Draper published in the same periodical 
his conclusions on this question from an analysis of ‘the 
entire list of words glossed by E. K.’, and decided that the 
few for which ‘a dialectical provenience’ could be sought were 
localized in Yorkshire. Now, on the evidence of rhymes in the 
Stonyhurst pageants, written shortly after 1610 and published 
in 1920, especially of the rhyming there of ee as in ‘seen’ with 
~ as in ‘sign’—which, apparently, never occurs in The Shep- 
heardes Calender—he decides that the Lancashire residence of 
Spenser with the romantic Mistress Dineley is ‘an unsupported 
guess and nothing more’. 
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Another article by Mr. Draper on Spenser's Linguistics in 
‘The Present State of Ireland’, in Modern Philology, January 
1920, showed how limited was Spenser’s philological learning. 
Mr. F. F. Covington’s Another View of Spenser’s Linguistics, in 
Studies in Philology, April 1922, corrects a few errors in the 
former essay, and permits us to believe somewhat better of the 
poet’s philology. 


In Modern Language Notes, xxxvi, 182 ff., Miss A. R. Snell, 
in a discussion of the fascinating little allegory of Mucopotmos, 
gave additional reasons for identifying Clarion with Spenser 
himself. Professor Grierson who, in noticing the article for The 
Year's Work in English Studies, 1920-1, suggested that the 
solution of the riddle was concealed in the elaborate genealogy 
of the Spider, returns to the problem in Modern Language Review, 
October 1922: there, rejecting as untenable Mr. Percy W. Long’s 
interpretation (Modern Language Review, October 1914) ‘ that 
Spenser in Mutopotmos represents his captivity to the charms of 
Lady Carey’, he would date the poem in the period, critical for 
Spenser, 1579-80, and identify the Spider, the child of a mother 
who challenged Pallas, with Burleigh the politician. A sub- 
title, then, for this allegory written to relieve Spenser’s feelings, 
might be, Professor Grierson suggests, The Poet wnd the 
Politician. 


The study of Spenser’s sources, which scholars find a labour as. 
endless as the search for classical parallels to Milton, has pro- 
vided Miss Lois Whitney with material for Spenser’s Use of the 
Literature of Travel in the Faerie Queene (Modern Philology, 
November 1921). The title is somewhat misleading for, though 
the first section of the essay establishes fairly conclusively with 
the aid of several citations from the travel books Spenser’s 
familiarity with the contemporary and earlier literature of dis- 
covery, the main purpose of the article is to examine the vast 
background of tale and legend, ancient as well as modern, from 
which Spenser consciously or unconsciously drew details for 
Canto xii of the Legend of Sir Guyon. Miss Whitney finds, in 
addition to an intimate knowledge of the Garden of Armida in 
Tasso, on which indeed the passage is based, reminiscences of 
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Celtic myths, especially the Legend of Saint Brandan, of Lucian’s 
True History, and of travellers’ tales. 


A similar task has been undertaken by Mr. R. R. Cawley in 
Warner and the Voyagers (Modern Philology, November 1922) 
to prove that chapters lxii-lxxi of Albion’s England borrow 
extensively, and in the lavish use of details and such incidents as 
seemed essential with a ‘closeness, amounting at times to ser- 
vility’, from the voyages of Chancelor, Burrough, Jenkinson, and 
Macham, and apparently from these alone, in Hakluyt’s Prinei- 
pall Navigations, Voiages, and Discoveries of the English Nation, 
which appeared in 1589 in time for the later augmented editions 
of Warner’s work. 


It is good to find a student of Drayton’s Polyvlbion who 
knows it so intimately and loves it so well as to write in its 
praise the pleasant essay The Happy Island (Times Literary 
Supplement, August 17,1922). Drayton is, for most readers, the 
poet of a few poems, a single sonnet, a fairy piece, a stirring 
ballad. The writer of The Happy Island does well to quote the 
remark of Mr. Brett-Smith, the most recent editor of Drayton’s 
minor poems, that to appraise them is to seem to be ‘ criticizing 
many poets, not one’; his own article will help to remind us that 
Drayton was a poet of unexpected felicities and infinite variety, 
not merely in his lyrics, but in his neglected historical and 
patriotic poems as well. 


After the long interval of ten years, caused largely by the 
war, M. Feuillerat has published the second volume of The Com- 
plete Works of Sir Philip Sidney ;1 in it are contained the last 
part of the Arcadia, Astrophel and Stella, The Lady of May, 
with the miscellaneous poems and an appendix of verses of 
doubtful authenticity. The scholarly care of the editor and the 
abundant textual notes promise to make this edition, when 
completed in four volumes, a most valuable addition to the 
Elizabethan library. 


' Six Philip Sidney: Complete Works, vol. ii, ed. A. Feuillerat. Cambridge 
University Press. pp. x+396. 12s. 6d. 
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Tn two essays, Tudor Novels and Romances (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1922, pp. 566 and 748), Lord Ernle discusses the romance, 
the novella, and the picaresque romance from Caxton to Nash. 
The transfer of public favour from the mediaeval types of 
fiction to the translations of Italian short stories; the tentative 
native fiction of Gascoigne, Riche, and others, the paucity of 
which is explained ; the influence of Greek and Spanish romances 
in the Tudor period and later ; and lastly, the vogue of Euphuistic. 
and Arcadian stories and the origins of the realistic novels, are 
all pleasantly sketched. Only occasionally, as in an interesting 
passage at the beginning of the first essay on the fiction-reading 
public of the sixteenth century, does Lord Ernle depart from the 
more purely historical narrative of the development of Tudor 
fiction. 


Dr. R. B. McKerrow has edited two of the Shakespeare Head 
publications, Greene’s Newes both from Heaven and Hell, by B. R., 
1593, and Greene's Funeralls, by R. B., 1594, and John Weever’s” 
Epigrammes in the Oldest Cut and Newest Fashion, both of 
which are reissues of reprints originally made by Sidgwick and 
Jackson in 1911. It is useful to have so accessible an edition of 
Weever, who seems to have known many of the literary men of 
his day, and wrote these informative if scarcely elegant epigrams 
on them. Dr. McKerrow, in his brief introduction to the first 
volume, would accept Barnabe Rich as the author of Greene’s. 
Newes, and is inclined to believe that its companion may have 
been, despite counter-arguments, from the pen of Richard 
Barnfield. 


To the 1921 volume of Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association Mr. John Sampson contributed an interesting 
article entitled A Contemporary Light upon John Donne. 
Mr. Sampson was the happy discoverer of a copy of the 1639 
edition of the Poems by J. D. with Elegies on the Author’s 


2 Greene's Newes both from Heaven and Hell, by B. R., 1593; and Greene's 
Funeralls, by R. B., 1594, pp. 107. John Weever’s Epigrammes in the Oldest 
Cut and Newest Fashion, pp. 142. Reprinted from the original editions with ' 
notes, &c., by R. B. McKerrow. Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net, each. 
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Death annotated by a contemporary hand. The owner G, O. he 
identifies with Giles Oldisworth, a nephew of Thomas Overbury, 
and rector of Bourton-on-the-Hill, Gloucestershire. G. O. has 
emended and commented on the text of the poems and the 
appended elegies; but our chief debt to Mr. Sampson’s discovery 
is the identification of some of the persons indicated merely by 
initials in the Poems. He confirms some identifications of later 
editions, but we learn for the first time that the Elegie on 
the L, C. was occasioned by the death of Henry Carey, first 
Baron Hunsdon in 1596, and that the R. B. of the Last Elegie, 
addressed to the memory of Donne, is the notorious whipping 
head master of Westminster. With regard to the first of these, 
the present writer had conjectured that it was an early piece of 
work and could not be addressed to Donne’s first patron, Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere. Mr. Sampson is scornful of the present 
writer’s quite casual suggestion that it might have been addressed 
to some person to us unknown, ‘perhaps the father of the 
Woodwards’, on the ground that we know of ‘no doughty 
deeds’ of this gentleman. But what doughty deeds of young 
Lord Harrington are chronicled in history? Mr. Sampson is 
more to the point when he insists that Donne’s ‘epicedes were 
all written on distinguished persons’, if he means thereby persons 
of rank or their friends. The chief reason for writing an 
epicede was hope of reward from the living, as Donne frankly 
confesses in a letter to Goodyere. It is clear that G. O.’s know- 
ledge of Donne extended to his later years only. He throws no 
light upon the question of poems wrongly attributed to Donne; 
or to the circumstances in which the earlier songs and elegies 
were written; and he still leaves for certain identification such 
correspondents as Mr. C. B., Mr. E. G., Mr. S. B., Mr. J. L., and 
Mr. B. B. But he does confirm the view, to which the present 
writer leant more strongly than appeared, that the Edward Hyde, 
who also mourned for Donne, was the subsequent Lord Chan- 
_cellor and early friend of Ben Jonson. One can but hope for 
more such happy discoveries as Mr. Sampson’s, and that they may 
fall into such good hands. 

It may be added that a similarly annotated copy of the 1633 
edition of Donne’s Poems attributes to R. B. the Hexastichon ad 
Bibliopolon, ‘In thy Impression of Donne’s Poems rare’, &e. 
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A review by Mr. L. I. Brevold in the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, April 1922, of Mr. L. P. Smith’s Donne's 
Sermons: Selected Passages with an Essay, Professor Grierson’s 
Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Century, but 
especially of Miss M. P. Ramsay’s Les Doctrines médiévales chez 
Downe, le Poete Métaphysicien de V Angleterre, is sufficiently 
important to deserve the notice which is not here usually con- 
ceded to reviews. Brevold criticizes various interpretations and 
translations of Donne in Miss Ramsay’s thesis, and disagrees in 
several respects with her examination of the Plotinian element 
in Donne’s thought—a subject which the writer of the review 
promises to develop more fully elsewhere. He has some sugges- 
tive remarks on Donne’s own religious outlook and its close 
resemblance to St. Augustine’s. 


_ Professor Aronstein’s essay on Donne which appeared in Anglia, 

June 1920, and which was noticed in the last volume of The 
Year’s Work, has been published separately with apparently few 
changes.’ 


Professor R. D. Havens, in his Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry,* has completed an astonishing endeavour, not to his own 
satisfaction, but with regret that he had not more time to make 
his volume of 722 pages, of which 149 of appendices and index 
are not the least important, ‘broader, richer, meatier, and in 
every way more significant’, by even wider reading than he had 
already undertaken in the poetry, philosophy, criticism, and 
history of the period covered—1660 to 1837. But so com- 
prehensive has been Professor Havens’s survey that, we should 
have thought, little of importance remains for consideration. 
‘For the title indicates’, says the author with justice in his 
preface, ‘only the principal subject with which the book is con- 
cerned, since I have endeavored not alone to study Milton’s 
influence (touching also that of his more important followers), 


3 John Donne als Dichter: ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der englischen Renais- 
sance. Halle: Max Niemeyer. pp. 101. 

4 The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, By Raymond Dexter Havens. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Milford. pp. xii+ 
722. 37s, 6d. net. 
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but to make some historical and critical evaluation of the works 
he influenced, to trace the course of blank-verse translations, and 
the development of the principal types of unrimed poetry,—such 
as the descriptive, the epic, and the technical treatise,—to reach 
a better understanding of the eighteenth-century lyric awakening, 
to follow the history of non-dramatic blank verse from its 
beginnings to the boyhood of Tennyson, and of the sonnet from 
the Restoration to the accession of Victoria.’ Obviously from 
a book which attempts so much, we have a right to expect 
much: and at least in the ground covered, in the meticulous 
accuracy of research, in the patient handling of vast accumula- 
tions of facts, in a readable style which survives even the most 
dismal wildernesses of eighteenth-century poetastry, the most 
desiccated valley of bones; in the critical estimates, probably the 
best ever achieved, of many of the versifiers noticed; in the 
ability to give tolerably briefly all we know on earth or need to 
know of the Miltonidae; and, in short, in heroic unselfishness in 
the cause of scholarship, Professor Havens deserves our unstinted 
admiration. But from the very source of his most admirable 
virtue, an infinite capacity for taking pains, comes also his most 
obvious weakness, a distrust of the impressionistic method: ‘to 
give ’, says he in a characteristic sentence, ‘any adequate con- 
ception of the extent of the critical attention devoted to Milton 
would, however, require not a chapter but a volume.’ It is just 
by this unwillingness to leave anything to the reader’s common- 
sense, this heaping up of insignificances like straws on the 
camel’s back, that he defeats his own end. We believe that 
Milton’s influence is not to be measured by the number of 
allusions to him and to his work, or by counting the reminiscences, 
imitations, and parodies of his style, the blank verse epics, the 
still blanker didactic poems, the pseudo-classical tragedies, the 
sonnets after his scheme and still more recondite results of his 
power. The advantages of a more philosophical and aesthetic 
computation of Milton’s worth to and influence on English 
poetry are as certain as the limitations of the quantitative 
method. But it is when Professor Havens tries to generalize 
that we feel he is not at his best: he lacks the requisite breadth 
of view and the supreme critical and selective faculties. His 
book, therefore, remains, in spite of and because of the fullness 
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of its documentary evidence, even in the general chapters on The 
Attitude of the Eighteenth Century towards Milton, a history. 
It may well be, however, that the more philosophical estimate is 
beyond the powers of man: and of this we can be sure that, for 
one very important aspect of poetry from Dryden to Wordsworth, 
Professor Havens’s book will always be the standard work of 
reference. 


There are six very readable chapters on Milton in the collection 
named Milton Agonistes: A Metaphysical Criticism :* yet there 
is something disappointing about them for, while the style is 
such as to encourage the reader, and the numerous comments by 
the way are both novel and illuminating as regards Milton and 
more general literary matters, it is almost impossible at times to 
discover what the theses of the chapters are. The first on 
Milton on his own Times and After, discursively yet without 
commonplaces, estimating Milton’s contemporary and later reputa- 
tion, and the fifth on his Philosophy of Divorce, which is hardly 
more than a very well selected series of extracts, are fairly 
straightforward: the fourth, too, examines with ingenuity 
Milton’s style under the influence of excitement and needs only 
a little care on the reader’s part. But T’win-Modes of Genius, 
which has not a little to say also on the subject of the last essay, 
The Fall of the Temple, where the sublime old egoist is the 
Samson, is a very difficult study of his genius. Perhaps the 
best in the book is chapter 3, Inverted Power, which, after 
a digression into modern psychology and the problem of genius 
treated in chapter 2, advances in a new way to the old paradox 
that in Paradise Lost evil became Milton’s and the world’s good, 
and that in it we have ‘the poetic translation of “all those 
wild Words which Men in Misery think to ease themselves by 
uttering” ’. 


Professor Oliver Elton’s lecture on Milton and Party was 
published as Leaflet 9 of the English Association in 1909: it is 
too well known to require more than the mention that it is 


5 Milton Agonistes: A Metaphysical Criticism. By K. H. Visiak. A. M. 
Philpot. pp. 104. 3s, 6d. 
2762 H 
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included in A Sheaf of Papers.® The Message of Milton’ gives 
simply the broad outlines of Milton’s ethical system. In the 
same paragraph we may notice Mr. Augustine Birrell’s admirable 
short introduction to Milton which says everything that ought 
to be said and says it well: it reappears after thirty-five years 
in the author’s three volumes of last year.* 


In The Journal of English and Germanic Philology (January 
1922) Mr. Murray W. Bundy discusses interestingly Milton’s views 
on education in Paradise Lost, as a supplement to his earlier 
treatise. In Raphael’s discourse he indicates the method of 
a teacher dealing with a mind inherently capable of perfection, 
awakening curiosity, supplying instruction, encouraging the 
pupil to think and speak for himself, while checking a curiosity 
that forgets the aim of learning,’viz. to perfect the will in free 
obedience to God. In Michael’s discourse Milton illustrates the 
method of dealing with one who has fallen, whose freedom is 
forfeited and has to be restored by revealing to him the evil 
effects of sin, the abdication of reason, and by pointing out to 
him the road of restoration by obedience. Milton’s ‘mature 
view makes the aim of education the achievement of true 
Liberty ’. 


For an exhaustive treatment of Milton’s cosmogony we are 
indebted to a long article, Milton and Galileo (Studies in Philo- 
logy, April 1922), by Mr. A. H. Gilbert. The new astronomical 
theories were common knowledge in enlightened circles in Eng- 
land long before Milton ‘ visited the famous Galileo grown old ’. 
But whether he himself was acquainted with them before his 
Italian tour it is impossible to say: in his early poems he is cer- 
tainly pre-Copernican, and even after his return to England, 


‘ A Sheaf of Papers. By Oliver Elton. Liverpool: University Press. 
Hodder & Stoughton. pp. viii+163. 6s. 6d. 

* Messages from Master Minds. By J. W.G.Ward. Hodder & Stoughton. 
pp. vii+810. 6s. net. 

* The Collected Essays and Addresses of the Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell, 
1880-1920. Dent. In three volumes. Vol. i. pp. xii+408. Vol. ii. pp. vit 
390. Vol. iii. pp. vit 881. 31s, 6d. net the set. The essay on Milton is 
in volume i, 
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when he was a schoolmaster, he used as text-books for his pupils 
the Astronomica of Manilius and the De Sphaera Mundi of 
Joannes de Sacrobosco. The prose of his middle period not only 
does not contain any implicit acceptance of the revolutionary 
theories, but actually subscribes to the old system. It is in 
Puradise Lost that we first find unmistakable evidence both of 
Milton’s knowledge and of his complete understanding of the 
significance of the work of Galileo and Copernicus. Not that 
in his epic or later he ever was convinced by them, for with the 
scientific scepticism of his age, and with a suspension of judge- 
ment becoming in one who, for all his vast learning, knew him- 
self not qualified to pronounce finally on a purely scientific 
question, Milton remained a neutral. It is, indeed, rather to his 
credit that in the face of the tradition of centuries he paid such 
intelligent attention to what appeared to many mere whimsical 
hypotheses. Galileo himself, in his Dialogo intorno ai due 
massimi sistemi del mondo tolemaico e copernicano, which 
gives as well as the two antagonistic theories the position 
of the impartial and eager searcher for truth, and which is, as 
Gilbert shows in the major portion of his paper, the source of 
the cosmic scheme in Book viii of Paradise Lost and other less 
important passages, may have suggested to Milton the very com- 
promise which he presents—a compromise in which irreconceil- 
able details from both systems are adapted with consummate 
skill to poetic uses. 


- Miss M. E. Seaton, in Milton and the Myth of Isis (Modern 
Language Review, April 1922), goes in search of Renaissance 
pictorial parallels to Milton’s similes. She believes that we must 
look for a pictorial, not a literary prototype for the allusion in 
Areopagitica to ‘that story ... of the Egyptian Typhon with his 
conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris’, and finds it 
in eight paintings on the ceiling of one of the Borgia Apartments 
in’ the Vatican, which, though nothing is known of the visit, 
Milton may have seen, his Puritan eye being more attracted by the 
profane history than by the mural saints. The myth, however, 
was by no means unfamiliar: Miss Seaton herself gives several 
references to it, including three others in Milton’s poetry, all of 
which are ‘harsh and unsympathetic’ to ‘the brutish gods of 

H2 
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Nile’. It is not quite accurate to say that only in Areopagitica 
does he refer appreciatively to the story : there is quite a kindly 
citation in his Defensio pro Populo Anglicano, chapter v. 


Mr. E. K. Rand’s J and I in Milton’s Latin Script (Modern 
Philology, 1922) is a word to the next editor of Milton’s Latin 
works to mind his 7’s and j’s, which forms the writer of the article 
would banish. The more important and generally interesting 
results of Rand’s study of Milton’s Latin appears in his amusing 
and scholarly paper on Milton in Rustication (Studies in Philo- 
logy, April 1922). The title suggests a dry attempt to condone 
Milton’s exile from Cambridge: it is in reality a discursive yet 
informative essay, light in touch as becomes a lecture to a 
society, on the poemata, which even enthusiastic admirers of 
Milton skip, and on the perfection of the poet’s Latinity. The 
rustication which Rand means was the more or less willing exile 
of the austere and ascetic puritan among the pagan classics, Ovid 
in youth and Virgil in maturity—a residence at which we must 
rejoice for its humanizing effects. 


In Englische Studien, January 1922, Liljegren, in an article 
entitled Hthisches und Literaturanalytisches zur Milton-Frage, 
returns to the question of Milton’s Satan in reply to a criticism 
of his work by Gustav Hubener in the same periodical for 1921, 
Milton’s Satan, an article which we inadvertently attributed to 
Walter Fischer.® For Liljegren pride, a reflection of Milton’s 
own proud temperament, is the central principle of Satan’s char- 
acter ; for Hubener it is rather remorse, the fallen angel’s sense 
of sin at war with pride, as in the great speech at the opening of 
Book iv, where Satan’s acknowledgment of guilt, his self- 
arraignment, is as complete as the pride which accepts the con- 
sequences and, scorning repentance, is finally unshaken. Hubener 
stresses the traditional element in Milton’s Satan, the element 
derived from the Miracle Plays. Liljegren, admitting this, con- 
tends, not unjustly, that the vital spark comes from Milton’s own 
temperament. But Liljegren hardly does full justice to the 
conscious and masterly dramatic element in Milton’s picture; 
and when he contrasts Milton’s spirit, as shown both in Satan and 


* See The Year’s Work, vol. ii, pp. 102-8. 
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in the Christ of Paradise Regained, with traditional Christian 
feeling, he perhaps ignores the difference between modern Chris- 
tian feeling and that of the seventeenth century. When, for 
example, he speaks of the traditional Christ, ‘ der alle Menschen, 
besonders den grossen Haufen der Armen und Elenden, unendlich 
liebt’, he is not speaking the language of seventeenth-century 
Protestant orthodoxy, of those who, for instance, formulated the 
Lambeth Articles. Christ did not live and die for all men, but 
for the elect; and Catholic and Protestant were at one in their 
contempt for the rabble, in eagerly claiming as their supporters 
men of learning and men of rank. Liljegren’s interesting study 
cails for a full reconsideration of Milton’s temper in the light of 
a careful estimate of the spirit of his day. 


We return to the study of parallel passages with Mr, O. H. 
Moore’s The Infernal Council (Modern Philology, August 1921), 
which is supplementary to an earlier paper in the same periodi- 
cal for August 1918. With an abundance of quotations we have 
explained to us the influence of Mantuan’s Purthenices, Sanna- 
zaro’s De Partu Virginis, Tasso’s Gerusalemme, and Marino’s 
Strage deg? Innocenti, the earlier on the succeeding and all 
directly or indirectly on Milton’s council of the fallen angels 
and his characterization of Satan. We fear, however, that at 
times the writer’s detective enthusiasm carries him away. 


The illuminating study on Milton et le Zohar which M. Denis 
Saurat issued asa pamphlet in 1921 ® reappears with little or no 
alteration but its translation into English in Studves in Philology 
for April 1922. 


Continuing the discussion of Swmson Agonistes, its dramatic 
structure, and Dr. Johnson’s criticism thereof, Professor EH. C. 
Knowlton, in Modern Language Notes, June 1922, controverts 
Baum’s criticism of Johnson which we noted last year. Knowlton 
argues that the essential element in dramatic structure is causa- 
tion, the deduction of the catastrophe through and from the 
incidents which the drama presents. In this respect Samson 
Agonistes is weak, especially in the Harapha incident. Neither 
this scene nor the interview with Dalila helps to precipitate 
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the catastrophe. In suggesting how this might have been done, 
Knowlton perhaps overlooks Milton’s unwillingness to supply 
motives unrecorded in Scriptures. And only the experience of 
writing for a living stage could have taught Milton the necessity 
of a story which moves and lives from within. Milton’s drama 
has the vital defect of all the academic classical plays. 


In a note in the same volume (Modern Language Notes, 
February 1922), Professor Oliver James Emerson, replying to 
Mr. Hines’s Further Interpretations of Milton (noted last year, 
vol. ii, pp. 105-6), gives reasons from contemporary literature for 
believing that the ‘star which bids the shepherd fold’ must be 
Hesperus, not Leo. The poet’s ‘now the top of heaven doth hold’ 
is either poetic inaccuracy or, as James H. Hanford suggests 
(do., pp. 444-5), means merely ‘is now above the horizon’; 
‘yose at evening ’, ‘became visible’. He quotes Horace: 

nec tibi vespero 


Surgente decedunt amores 
Nec rapidum fugiente solem. II. 9. 


Tu the same periodical (May 1922) Professor J. W. Bright 
reviews briefly, from his own definite point of view, the new 
edition of Milton’s Prosody, with a chapter ow Accented Verse 
and Notes, by Robert Bridges, 1921. 


In his Studies in Literature? Professor Quiller-Couch spreads 
the accepted views of Milton through four charmingly written 
lectures, but raises few fresh points for comment. The suggestion 
(p. 140) that Milton abandoned the dramatic for the epic form in 
Paradise Lost, because of the closing of the theatres, is hard to 
accept. Sir Arthur himself suggests earlier that Milton’s know- 
ledge of Shakespeare and Jonson was ‘a reader’s rather than 
a playgoer’s’; and Milton’s interest in the contemporary theatre 
decreased rather than increased, as politics embittered his mind 
and warped his judgement even of Shakespeare. It was an ideal 
theatre, after the Greek model, that Milton had in view when he 
attempted a Paradise Lost and wrote Samson Agonistes, and the 
reason of his change back to the epic form—which had been his 


10 Studies in Literature, Second Series. By Sir Arthur Quiller- eee Cam- 
bridge University Press. pp. 310. 14s. net. ? 
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first choice while Arthur was still his theme-—was, one may con- 
jecture, due to the limitations prescribed by his strict acceptance 
of classical rules and some study of Grotius’s attempt and of 
his own first sketches. A classical drama must necessarily have 
relegated to choral ode or descriptive speech all the principal 
events—the fall of the angels, the creation of the world, the 
temptation [how, in view of Horace’s 


Ne pueros... 
Aut in avem Procne vertatur, aut Cadmus in anguem, 


could he present on the stage a serpent delivering an oration 7], 
and the consequences of the fall in history. Milton was well 
advised to select for his vast. theme the epic form with its 
greater dyxos, bulk and grandeur, as Bywater translated in 
his lectures. And, after all, an epic is not addressed more to 
an -intellectual audience than that exotic, the classical tragedy ; 
indeed, Mr. Maurice Baring tells us that Paradise Lost is vastly 
popular with Russians of all classes. 

Sir Arthur’s note on Johnson, at p. 158, is unduly harsh. If we 
are to raise these moral issues, what of Milton and the prayer 
from the Arcadia to which reference was made last year?" 
Liljegren’s pamphlet leaves one distinctly uncomfortable : 
“Faction seldom leaves a man honest, however it might. find 
him.’ 


In The Times Literary Supplement for January 26, 1922, 
under the heading A New Milton Manuscript, Mr. H. C. H. Candy 
gave his reasons for believing that some thirteen hundred verses 
in a sixteenth-century volume in his possession are in Milton’s 
handwriting, and indeed a juvenile composition of his. Until 
March the discussion was continued by Mr. Candy, Mr. M. A. Bay- 
tield, and Mr. T. S. Ormond, and in Notes and Queries, 12 Series, 
volume xi, by Mr. Candy. The verses seem scarcely Miltonic 
and paleographical evidence is not completely satisfactory. 


- Of the two tercentenary essays on Burton’s Anatomy, the first, 
written originally for The Observer, and now included by ‘its 


1 See The Year's Work, vol. ii, p. 104. 
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author, Mr. J. C. Squire, in a volume of studies,” is hardly more 
than a cultured and colloquial newspaper article: the other 
by Mr. Middleton Murry was also contributed to a periodical, 
The Times Literary Supplemeit, and has certainly deserved its 
place in his Essays in Literury Criticism. It is a most subile 
study of Burton the man, with all his timidity and baffled hopes, 
his learning and humour. 


In Modern Language Notes, March 1922, pp. 141-8, Miss Marjorie 
H. Nicholson analyses the allegory of Henry More’s Psychozov. 
‘The poem is’, she says, ‘a combination of frequently undigested 
learning based on the scholastic training of Cambridge, and 
a youthful enthusiasm for the newly-discovered Plotinian philo- 
sophy, in which More at that time believed that all contradictions 
were to be finally resolved.) She shows how many elements of 
older allegory More preserves, and analyses the ‘macrocosinic 
allegory’ through which More expounds his Plotinian doctrine 
of the Trinity and, in more detail, his ‘ microcosmic allegory ’ of 
the pilgrimage of the life of man. In this again she notes old 
allegorical notices, e.g. the birds’ mass. Her article will be 
a guide to any one undertaking the study of More’s thorny poem, 
a strange proof how little the seventeenth century appreciated 
Spenser’s romance, how lightly they esteemed his allegory, ‘ our 
sage and serious Spenser ’. 


In a paper read to the Newcastle branch of the English 
Association in December 1916, and now published in Sketches from 
a Library Window,* Mr. Basil Anderton writes on Sir Thomas 
Browne. It is chiefly valuable for its technical analysis of the 
prose rhythms which the writer thinks were predominantly in 
§ time, to use his musical notation, whenever Browne was most 
imaginative and sustained : ‘It is not incongruous -..to fancy 
we catch this Underhum of the Quincunx, like some faint music 
of the spheres,’ 


” Books Reviewed. By J. C. Squire. Hodder & Stoughton. pp, x +293. 
7s. 6d. net. 

*S Countries of the Mind : Essays in Literary Criticism. By John Middleton 
Murry. Collins. pp. 246. 10s. 6d. net. 

™* Sketches from « Library Window. By Basil Anderton, City Librarian, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Cambridge: W. Heffer. pp. 182. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Lytton Sirachey’s Books aud Churacters’ contains 
another essay, dating from 1906, on Sir Thomas Browne, 
occasioned by Mr. Gosse’s volume in the English Men of 
Letters series. It is an interesting defence of Browne’s Latinized 
style against the suggestion that it might have been simplified 
without loss of effect, including a just and interesting tribute to 
Johnson’s influence on eighteenth-century prose. The plain style 
has its limits; the ornate style, in the hands of a great artist like 
Browne, needs no apology. ‘To the true Browne enthusiast, 
indeed, there is something almost shocking about the state of 
mind which would exchange “pensile” for “hanging”, and 
“asperous” for “rough”, and would do away with “ digladia- 
tion ” and “ quodlibetically ” altogether.’ 


Mr. John Drinkwater, in his Warton lecture Some Contributions 
to the English Anthology, calls attention to a number of poems, 
belonging mainly to the seventeenth century, which have been 
unduly neglected by anthologists. Among the forgotten writers 
from whom he quotes are Rowland Watkyns, Edward Sher- 
burne, Mathew Stevenson, Daniel Cudmore, and Robert Farley: 
And from better known poets, such as Barnefield, Habington, 
and Sylvester, he selects other pieces than those by which they 
are chiefly remembered. 


The Tercentenary tributes to Andrew Marvell,” edited by 
Mr. Bagguley, city librarian, Hull, include a full account of the 
doings at Hull on March 31, 1922, a sermon by the Bishop of 
Durham, an address by the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, and 


15 Books and Characters, French and English. By Lytton Strachey. Chatto 
& Windus. pp. 306. 12s. 6d. net. 

16 The British Academy Warton Lecture on English Poetry (XIII). Some 
Contributions to the English Anthology (with special reference to the 
Seventeenth Century). By John Drinkwater. Humphrey Milford. pp. 20. 
Is, net. 

W Andrew Marvell, 1621-1678, Tercentenary Tributes, by the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, the Right Rev. H. Hensley Henson, D.D., T. S. Eliot, 
Cyril Falls, Edmund Gosse, H. J. Massingham, J. C. Squire, and Edward 
Wright. Edited with an official record of the Tercentenary Celebration at 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and in London by Wm. H. Bagguley. Milford. pp. 131. 
6s. net. 
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essays by T. S. Eliot, Cyril Falls, Edmund Gosse, H. J. Massing- 
ham, J. C. Squire, and Edward Wright, collected from various 
periodicals. The volume closes with a letter from Andrew Marvell 
to Lord Warton, contributed by Professor Margoliouth. There 
are several illustrations. The essays are all of interest, but 
perhaps the most striking is that by the late Edward Wright. It 
would be hard to describe the essential character of Marvell’s 
poetry better than in these words: ‘Fanciful he remained, but in 
a delicate, charming way, and, suddenly bringing an intense 
imaginative energy to bear on some garden fancy, he rose into 
high poetry.’ What follows is equally good. 


A less elaborate account of the Hull celebrations for the 
Marvell tercentenary, with two portraits of the poet and a 
number of other illustrations, has been written by Mr. T. 
Sheppard.!® 


Very skilfully Professor H. M. Margoliouth pieces together 
numerous newly-discovered facts in his article Andrew Marvell: 
some Biographical Points (Modern Language Review, October 
1922), and in doing so does much to clear away certain dogmatic 
errors about the poet’s biography and family. He traces the 
first of these—the supposition that the poet’s father, the Rev. 
Andrew Marvell, was Master of the Grammar School at Hull— 
to Thomas Cooke, who edited Marvell’s poems in 1726. Secondly, 
he dates in January 1640 the letter to the Rev. Andrew Marvell, 
written, as he conclusively shows, by the Rev. John Norton, a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood of Hull, in which Norton men- 
tions the fact that the younger Marvell was ‘captured’ by 
Romish proselytizers at Cambridge. This incident must have 
taken place in the latter half of 1639: Marvell, though perhaps 
induced to go to London by his Roman Catholic friends, was in 
Cambridge as late as Michaelmas 1640, and may have been there 
till his father’s death in 1641. If, according to tradition, Mar- 
vell did serve as clerk under a Hull merchant, Professor Margo- 
liouth thinks it must have been under his brother-in-law, 
Edward Popple. Lastly, it is proved that the lady who was 


8 Andrew Marvell Tercentenary Celebrations at Hull. A Record. By TT. 
Sheppard. A. Brown & Son. Ils. 
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drowned with the Rev. Andrew Marvell when crossing the 
Humber from Hull, could not have been, as Fuller and later his- 
torians have said, a Skinner, although Marvell the younger was 
(at a later period) a friend of Cyriack Skinner and perhaps -of 
other members of the family. 


The earliness of some of Crashaw’s poetry, his admission to 
Anglican orders, and his departure for Rome in 1646 are estab- 
lished by Mr. Burton Confrey’s short article, A Note on Richard 
Crashaw in Modern Language Notes, April 1922. 


The only item on Herrick is the charmingly written but here- 
tical essay of Mr. Robert Lynd; ! it is as appreciatively depre- 
ciating of Herrick as may be, and puts clearly the view that he 
was only a most artistic trifler. 


A Pepysian Garland, edited by Mr. Hyder E. Rollins, is 
an interesting addition to such collections of broadside or stall 
ballads as the Roxburghe Ballads (1871-91), the Bagford Ballads 
(1878), the Sharburn Ballads, and others. As the editor remarks, 
they must not be judged as poetry. Their interest is historical and 
social. Those that Mr. Rollins here prints from the collection in 
the Pepys Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge, range in date 
from 1595 to near 1640, for ‘the golden age of the ballad, like 
the golden age of the theatre, ended with the outbreak of the 
Great Rebellion’. For the literary student, probably the most 
interesting are the jigs, a jig being ‘a miniature comedy or farce 
written in ballad-measure, which, at the end of a play, was sung 
and danced on the stage to ballad-tunes’. These are what 
Hamlet has in mind when he says of Polonius: ‘He’s for a jig 
or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps.’ Other ballads deal with all 
the usual themes, moral, pious, historical—battles, crimes, mon- 
sters, &c. The golden age of the ballad was doubtless that 
whith Mr. Rollins indicates: ‘Shakespeare knew dozens of 


1 Books and Authors. By Robert Lynd. R.Cobden-Sanderson. pp. 272. 
7s. 6d. net. 

20 A Pepysian Garland: Black-letter broadside ballads of the years 1595- 
1639, chiefly from the collection of Samuel. Pepys, ed. by Hyder E. Rollins. 
Cambridge University Press. pp. xxxvi+491. 21s. net. 
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ballads by heart; he and his fellow-dramatists quote from ballads 
in nearly every play. That could not be said of later authors. 
But the writing and even the printing of ballads of this kind, 
with little or no literary grace, extended to recent times, if it has 
quite ceased yet. In the present writer’s school-days a ‘ char- 
acter’ in Aberdeen hawked ballads on current events, including 
stranded whales (cf. No. 77), and the late Mr. Greg’s collection of 
Folk-song in Buchan (1907) includes few ballads on the level of 
those in Child’s volumes, many in theme and style exactly 
similar to those given here, or little superior. If common people 
are to sing at all it must be songs not beyond their artistic com- 
prehension. As Mr. Greg insisted, the songs of Burns, Lady 
Nairne, Tannahill, Hogg are not folk-songs ; they are folk-songs 
elaborated by genius and culture. ‘The rustic knows his Burns. 

. He admires his songs, and likes on occasion to hear them 
rendered by those who can sing them. But they are hardly for 
hum—as songs. Like Sunday clothes or best crockery, they are 
too good for ordinary use. The songs and ballads he does, or 
did, sing, as collected by Mr. Greg, are very similar to those 
which Mr. Rollins has here so carefully edited and illustrated. 


’ Mr. Rollins also adds a considerable number of facts in Martin 
Parker: Additional Notes (Modern Philology, 1922) to his 
account of that ballad-writer which appeared in the same journal 
for January 1919. 


Mr. George 8. Catlin’s interesting essay on Hobbes,”! the 
Matthew Arnold Memorial Essay, is more fully concerned with 
Hobbes as a philosopher than as a man of letters, though the 
latter aspect is not neglected. 


From unpublished Aubrey manuscripts the Dean of Winchester, 
Dr. A. W. Hutton, in two articles to the Cornhill Magazine for 
December 1921 and the following January, supplies Some Addi- 
trons to Aubrey. The first consists of two gossiping letters, both 
apparently to Anthony Wood, with characteristic anecdotes of 


31 Thomas Hobbes as Philosopher, Publicist, and Man of Letters : An Intro- 
duction. By George E.G, Catlin. Oxford: Blackwell. pp. 64. 3s. net. 
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the group of loyalists around Winchester and their intimates. 
It dates from between 1669 and 1679, perhaps before 1674, for 
it refers to ‘Mr. Milton, who is ever Hikonoelastes’; there are 
other glimpses of Bishops Morley and Ken, Charles II, Evelyn, 
Pepys, and especially of Izaak Walton—‘ Now Mr. Walton began 
to speak with me of his angle—the which I do confess it irks me 
to hear of—and of a fish which he called a samlet or skegger 
trout, which he said was to be caught in that stream, twenty or 
forty in an hour he said.... But I misdoubt Mr. Walton’s 
success of fishing in that streamlet, for I asked Mr. Boyse the 
Bishop’s man that was with me, and he said that not five fish 
had been caught in ten years there.’ The second letter must 
date from September 1689, when Evelyn, ‘that ingeniose and 
artificiall gardener and friend to the Church of England’ was in 
Winchester. It discusses the attitude of various persons to the 
Church of Rome, James II and Laud, the Earl of Arundel and 
Louis XIV, and hints at arcana of a scandalous nature, not to be 
written down. In the January article the Dean gives three 
drafts such as Aubrey was in the habit of working into Brief 
Lives, OfSir William Paddy (1554-1634), physician to James I 
and ‘one of the first learned men who made a physician’s prac- 
tice his study ’, we are told that like his friend Laud ‘He was a 
great friend to catts’ and a benefactor of St. John’s College. 
George Morley (1597-1684), bishop successively of Worcester and 
Winchester, a man with ‘a bright ruddy pumpled face, and a 
thin disordered beard’, was a friend of Evelyn, Walton, and 
Jonson: it was known to Aubrey, apparently on Morley’s 
authority, that ‘ Ben served as a bricklayer before he became a 
poet. But Mr. Morley was often a helpe to him and knewe him 
in his old age when he was poore and sicke.’ The notes on 
Peter Mews (1619-1708), the old cavalier bishop of Winchester 
who survived Aubrey, are incomplete. 


We should have noticed last year a short article by Mr. A. H. 
Nethercot, The Relation of Cowley’s ‘ Pindarics’ to Pindar’s Odes 
(Modern Philology, August 1921). It attempts to remove three 
common misconceptions—that Cowley did not understand the 
form he was supposed to be imitating, that Congreve in his 
Discourse on the Pindarique Ode in 1706 first pointed out the 
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error, and in doing so animadverted on Cowley as the originator. 
But it is quite clear, from later remarks in the Discourse, that 
Cowley was greatly admired by Congreve, and that it was his 
imitators, much nearer Congreve’s own time, who were adversely 
criticized ; and even if the testimony of Bishop Sprat and others 
regarding Cowley’s classical attainments does not conclusively 
prove his knowledge of Pindar’s metrics, though fairly satisfac- 
tory evidence for that purpose, yet we must admit that many in 
the fifty years from 1656 to 1706, for example Edward Phillips, 
in his Theatrum Poetarwm, 1675, knew quite well that Cowley’s 
Odes were not Pindaric in the strict sense at all. 


IX 


THE RESTORATION, 1660-1700 


[By Montague Summers | 


Dur1NG the year 1922, a considerable amount of attention has 
been devoted to the Restoration period in English literature, 
and although the published work which may be assigned to this 
particular province has been with some notable exceptions, that 
of younger writers, and of interest rather than of importance, these 
new and welcome activities will, we may venture to hope, bear 
ripe fruit in the future. 

Some account has been given in a previous chapter of 
Mr. Alwin Thaler’s Shakespeare to Sheridan.’ Here reference is 
therefore made mainly to details which need to be supplemented 
or corrected in those portions of the volume which deal with 
the Restoration or the period that follows.. The introductory 
chapter ‘Old Lamps and New’ attempts a somewhat breathless 
survey of theatrical conditions, the tastes of the town and pre- 
dilections of audiences, stage favourites, novelties, the growth in 
popularity and subsequent decline in favour of various dramatic 
forms from Elizabethan times to the present day. We pass rapidly 
from Marston and Webster to Dryden, Howard, Crowne. Rich and 
Garrick are given a few paragraphs apiece, and at once we find 
ourselves in the company of Cumberland and Monk Lewis. 
Finally we halt with Pinero, Jones, Synge, and Bernard Shaw. 
Mr. Thaler expressly disclaims any chronological arrangement, 
and he certainly abides by this plan, for the names are interposed 
in no sort of sequence. 

In Chapter II, ‘The Playwrights’, it is confusing to find 
Mrs. Centlivre mentioned after Hannah More and Mrs. Inchbald 
with the direct implication that she wrote late in the eighteenth 


1 See Chapter VII, p. 86-7. 
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century. The discussion of prologues and epilogues is so brief 
and so obscurely expressed that it is difficult to gather exactly 
what the paragraph in question is intended to convey. Above 
all things clarity of statement is essential when treating of these 
important details. 

Chapter III is entitled ‘The Players’, and it is irritating to 
find that Mrs. Jordan, Henderson, Ned Shuter, and Mrs. Siddons 
occupy an earlier place than Mrs. Long, Cademan, and Charles 
Hart. To write of ‘the individual star’ (p. 70), and of Mr. 
Betterton ‘D’Avenant’s star performer and acting manager’ is 
not merely to employ inaccurate terms, but also to confuse and 
mistake. 

It is surprising that in his pages upon rehearsals, Chapter IV, 
‘The Managers’, Mr. Thaler has not made use of the many 
important passages in Buckingham’s The Rehearsal, and the 
numerous illuminating details from Pepys. That amusing 
satirical play The Female Wits; or A Triumvirate of Poets at 
Rehearsal (4to, 1704), is equally valuable in this connexion, and 
there is a large stock of lampoons and pasquinades, neglected by 
Mr. Thaler, all of which seem indispensable here. Indeed, any 
account of eighteenth-century rehearsals which ignores such 
sources must be considered to be incompletely documented. 

With reference to the Restoration play-houses and later days, 
Chapter V, ‘The Theatres and the Court’, is superficial in treat- 
ment save where it reproduces the conclusions of former investi- 
gators. To talk about ‘command-night plays’ (p. 182) in the 
time of Charles II is, to say the least, temerarious. On p. 193 
Mr. Thaler alludes to some ‘manifestations of the intimate relations 
between the theatre and the gentry. One of them is the frequent 
appearance on the professional stage of this or that (unnamed) 
“Lady ” or “Gentleman ” in various important parts, the advent 
of such recruits being signalized always by big type in the play- 
bills’. It is a mistake to suppose that the eighteenth-century 
managers applied the terms ‘Lady’ or ‘Gentleman’ in big type 
upon the play-bills to persons of rank and fashion. Thus, when 
Garrick appeared at Goodman’s Fields, October 19, 1741, in 
Richard ITI, the bill announced : ‘The Part of King Richard by 
a gentleman (who has never appeared on any Stage)’, and 
innumerable other examples might be cited. 
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In his paper, Strolling Players and Provincial Drama after 
_ Shakespeare (Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, 
XXXvii. 2, June 1922), Mr. Thaler collects from divers familiar 
sources a number of facts concerning and allusions to the progeny 
of those ‘buskin’d Ragamuftins that Thespis first carted about 
the World’. As regards some points the account is fairy de- 
tailed; in other respects it is deficient; and the whole would 
gain immensely from revision and an orderly rearrangement. 
The assertion that Otway and Farquhar were strolling players 
has no authority and cannot be sustained. With reference to 
Otway, Downes says: ‘In this play [Mrs. Behn’s The Fore’d 
Marriage, or, The Jealous Bridegroom] Mr. Otway, the poet, 
‘having an inclination to turn actor, Mrs. Behn gave him the 
King in this play for a probation part, but he being not us’d to 
the stage, the full house put him to such a sweat and tremendous 
agony, being dash’d, spoilt him for an actor.’ The réle of the 
King was thereupon taken up by Westwood, an experienced 
professional player. Farquhar, upon leaving Trinity, was for 
a short time a corrector of the press. He then appeared on the 
Dublin stage making his début in 1696 as Othello. T. Wilkes 
has furnished us with a list of Farquhar’s parts. Whilst playing 
Guyomar in Dryden’s The Indian Emperor he severely wounded 
his fellow actor, Price (Vasquez), with a sword for which his 
blunted foil had been accidentally changed. Price recovered, 
but Farquhar conceived so strong an aversion for acting that 
he at once abandoned the boards. No doubt his moderate success 
helped his decision, for we are told that his voice was thin and 
shrill, and he never overcame a tendency to stage fright. 
Probably Mr. Thaler does not mean to imply that because 
Colley Cibber acted in the provinces he is to be regarded as 
a strolling player, but the passage is very ambiguous. The 
eighteenth-century gossip concerning Mrs. Boutell, if repeated, 
should have been corrected from the account of that actress by 
_ the present writer. Mr. Thaler has failed to identify Thomas 
Sydserf as the author of Tarugo’s Wiles, or, The Coffee House, 
a well-known comedy founded upon Agustin Moreto y Cabaiia’s 
No puede ser. It was produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
Saturday, October 5, 1667, when Pepys found the house so full 
he was unable to secure even standing room. Thomas St. Serf, 
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son of the Bishop of Galloway, was a notable figure in Restoration 
London. 


Of recent years much attention has been bestowed in America 
upon John Crowne, notably because when Colonel William 
Crowne, his father, came to America in the summer of 1657 
as joint proprietor of Nova Scotia with Thomas Temple, he 
brought his son with him, and from 1657 until the end of 1660 
the future dramatist was a student at Harvard, conducted in 
those days as a theological institution upon rigidly puritanical 
lines. The régime, indeed, was of the severest, every young 
probationer having to report himself to his tutor at seven o'clock 
in the morning and take part in a long religious exercise, whilst 
each evening he was required to give a detailed account of his 
private reading and study during the day. No wonder that, as 
Dennis remarked concerning Crowne: ‘The Vivacity of his 
Genius made him soon grow impatient of that sullen and gloomy 
education, and soon obliged him to get loose from it and seek his 
Fortune in England.’ 

The life of Colonel William Crowne has been told in some 
detail by Mr. Arthur Franklin White in his carefully written 
study, John Crowne, His Life and Dramatic Works? Although 
Crowne has been generally neglected, many of his plays have 
sterling merit. Sir Courtly Nice has been recently edited by 
the present writer,? but the bulk of our author’s work is only 
accessible in the four volumes (1874) which form part of 
Maidment and Logan’s Dramatists of the Restoration. Un- 
fortunately not only does this reprint present an incomplete 
collection—the interesting Andromache and the important 
Shakesperian adaptations from Henry VI are omitted—but it 
also represents the nadir of that infelicitous series. 

Although Crowne’s non-dramatic work cannot, perhaps, claim 
to be of any high literary quality, it is interesting, and it was, 
we would suggest, a mistake not to have treated it in fuller 
detail in the present monograph. There is something attractive 
about Pandion and Amphigenia by reason of its very quaint- 


* John Crowne, His Life and Dramatic Works, by Arthur Franklin White, 
Ph.D. Cleveland. Western Reserve University Press. pp. 211. 
® See The Year's Work, vol. ii, pp. 123-4. 
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ness, and nowadays how many are there who have even 
glanced at this patched, powdered, and befurbelowed romance ? 

Mr. White’s study consists of three parts. In the first he 
endeavours to trace the life of Crowne more minutely than has 
hitherto been attempted; in the second he has treated of 
Crowne’s plays in the order of their writing: in the third 
he has discussed in connexion with each play the dates of 
publication and production, the sources, and other details. 
Finally, he has a brief critical word upon Crowne as a play- 
wright. The chapter which deals with Crowne’s religion and 
politics is particularly interesting, and there is considerable 
acumen in the suggestion that Crowne’s strong opposition to 
Catholicism may be traced to the Protestant theological training 
which he received at Harvard College. For Crowne’s anti- 
catholic bias is most marked. With regard to Crowne’s 
politics, in spite of Mr. White’s ingenious line of defence and 
explanation, we feel that he is wrong, and Beljame was right 
when he wrote: ‘Crowne en 1679 est tory et préche avec 
ferveur l’obéissance passive; en 1681 il est whig et attaque 
les catholiques; en 1683 il redevient tory et attaque les whigs 
et les protestants; aprés la Révolution il redevient whig’. 

Mr. White, who throughout his monograph often seems to 
treat Crowne’s theatre with a singular lack of ‘sympathy, if not 
with actual severity, in more than one place criticizes the two 
parts of The Destruction of Jerusalem with quite unnecessary 
harshness. We know that this heroic tragedy was remarkably 
successful, and Mr. White is frequently emphatic in his surprise 
that such should have been the case, that the play should have 
proved ‘attractive even to an uncritical Restoration audience!’ 
Surely the reason is not far to seek. The opening picture at 
the Temple Gates, with the exquisite chant of the Levites; 
the episode of the midnight Sanhedrin visited by Herod’s ghost ; 
the scenes in the streets of starving Jerusalem; the investiture 
of the Pharisee John as High Priest, would all have been 
extraordinarily effective upon the stage; whilst it is difficult 
to imagine a catastrophe which could give greater scope for 
spectacular effect than the fall of Jerusalem, the blazing Temple 
sinking to destruction in a sea of fire, and the coronation of 
Titus Vespasian as victor and Emperor of Rome. — Moreover the 

12 
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story is full of vigour and movement, the action never flags; if 
flamboyant the verse is fluent withal, and no doubt fell with 
power and charm from the lips of Hart (Phraates) and Kynaston 
(Titus), Mrs. Marshall (Berenice), and Mrs. Boutell (Clarond). 


Under the title ‘The First Harvard Playwright’ Mr. George 
Parker Winship gives us a Bibliography of John Crowne * with 
which he has printed half a dozen short extracts from Crowne’s 
many Prefaces and Dedications. The work is useful, although 
it must be employed with caution. The chronology, for example, 
is apt to be confusing, as Mr. Winship does not specify whether 
the dates he assigns to the plays are those of production or of 
publication. This, of course, becomes clear enough when there is 
any question of a second or late edition, but such an entry as 
that which names The Cowntry Wit last of the three plays listed 
under 1675 is very misleading, since this comedy was being 
acted early in January of that year. Again the entry 
which places Regulus in 1694 after The Married Beau is 
erroneous. Regulus was produced in the autumn of 1693, and 
printed in 1693 with date 1694, Term Catalogues, November, 1693. 
The Married Beaw appears in the Term Catalogues, June, 1694. 
In a Bibliography which only extends to fourteen pages and is 
highly priced, we have the right to demand meticulous accuracy. 
We are surprised to see that Maidment and Logan’s notoriously 
deficient reprint of Crowne is recommended without a caveat or 
word of warning. The entry of The Country Wit, 12mo, 1735, 
omits to record that this edition has a frontispiece. Although 
the prefatory note is dated April 1922, Mr. White does not 
seem to have been aware of the present writer’s annotated edition 
of Sir Courtly Nice published in October 1921, wherein, more- 
over, there was printed a more exact reprint of the broadside 
Epilogue (1685) to this comedy than that which is given at the 
end of this Bibliography. 


The exact reprint under the care of Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith 
of Congreve’s novel Incognita ; or, Love and Duty Reconeil’d,® is 


* A Bibliography of the Restoration Dramatist John Crowne, by George 
Parker Winship. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. pp. 22. 21s. 
° Incognita ; or Love and Duty Reconcil’d, by William Congreve. Edited by 
H. F. B. Brett-Smith. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. pp. xviii+72. 4s. 6d. net, 
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welcome. For it would seem that there has been no edition of 
Incognita since the small Dublin octavo of 1748, which appears 
hitherto to have been unrecorded by bibliographers. A copy of 
this very rare book is in the possession of the present writer, 
a gift from the late Mr. A. H. Bullen. All editions, indeed, 
of Incognita are exceedingly scarce, and that is, perhaps, one 
reason why Congreve’s work has been so generally neglected, 
a reproach that can no longer find excuse. Mr. Brett-Smith 
has furnished his edition with an adequate Introduction and a 
useful Bibliographical Note. The format of the book is pleasing, 
and those who come to Incognita for the first time will be 
agreeably surprised at their excellent entertainment. There 
is, of course, nothing novel in the plot: we have the scene laid 
in Italy of the stage: the love intrigues, the mistakes and 
masquerades are artificial enough, and can be closely paralleled in 
a dozen contemporary plays and novels. Indeed, as the present 
writer has pointed out in detail elsewhere, Incognita is to some 
extent derived from Dryden’s brilliant comedy The Assignation, 
an interesting fact which had entirely escaped notice. But 
Congreve’s conduct of his theme and his treatment of the 
characters strike an entirely original note. His raillery and wit 
will keep the reader in high good humour; nor are the amorous 
adventures in domino and masking-habit, the mystifications and 
cross purposes, too complex and intermingled. The story, albeit 
intricate, is clear and nicely told, and we are not surprised by 
any unreasonable event which occurs solely to bring the novel 
to anend. Mr. Brett-Smith has done well to draw attention to 
the fact that when Congreve wrote Incogiita his mind was full 
of the theatre, and he was here in fact already training his hand 
for dramatic construction. The ‘ Preface to the Reader’ boldly 
avows: ‘Since all Traditions must indisputably give place to the 
Drama, and since there is no possibility of giving that life to the 
Writing or Repetition of a Story which it has in the Action, 
I resolved in another beauty to imitate Dramatic Writing, 
namely, in the Design, Contexture, and Result of the Plot.’ And 
a little later in the same Preface, Congreve discusses the Unities, 
and shows to what extent he has preserved them in his novel. 

It should be remarked that Incognita as it appears in Part IT 
(pp. 65-144) of Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Amours of 
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William Congreve, Esq.,by Charles Wilson, is a mere abridgement, 
This injudicious rifacimento was made by Mrs. Thomas, ‘ Curl’s 
Corinna ’. 


Although very charmingly presented the Selection from 
Cotton’s Poems *® made by the late Mr. Claud Lovat Fraser lacks 
an apparatus criticus. It is true that the fifty pages have been 
‘newly decorated’ with no less than seventy-five drawings, 
quaint little vignettes and tail-pieces, most of which possess 
a delightful quality. The brief note of Introduction tells us 
that Cotton’s poems were a continual pleasure to Mr. Fraser, 
and that ‘he was in sympathy both with their period and their 
style’, Cotton died in 1687, and it cannot but be remarked 
that these drawings are often forty years too late. The costume 
of the figures on pages 16 and 25, for example, is that of the 
days of the second George, not of the Merry Monarch and his 
brother King James. The jovial tippler, too, on p. 49 is purely 
Hanoverian. 

As might be surmised it was Cotton’s lyrical poetry which 
fascinated Mr. Fraser. And perhaps it may not unreasonably 
be argued that such a selection clad in delicate habit is the best 
way of introducing Cotton to the majority of modern poetry 
lovers. For although full worthy he apparently does not find 
a place in any modern ‘Treasury’ or ‘ Anthology’, where many 
a less musical songster claims a whole page of rhyme. He had 
learned not a little from two of his father’s friends, inasmuch as 
that typical country gentleman, the stout old Derbyshire 
cavalier, often entertained Herrick and Suckling. Many of 
Charles Cotton’s pieces, Cuelia’s Fall and the Sonnets concerning 
Four Rural Sisters have all Suckling’s gallant grace, whilst the 
Summer Quatrains unmistakably echo Herrick’s passionate 
observation of the countryside without being unoriginal and 
merely imitative. 

But it was not by his lyrics that Cotton was famous in his 
own day. His popularity, which was immense, depended upon 
an entirely different kind of verse. In the fourth decade of the 
seventeenth century Burlesque had been introduced at Paris, and 


° Poems from the Works of Charles Cotton. Newly decorated by Claud 
Lovat Fraser. The Poetry Bookshop. pp. 50. 5s. 
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before a few years this extravagance dominated literature to an 
almost incredible extent. 

Although in Paris this buffoonery was probably exploited by 
Saint-Amand, its vogue is almost entirely due to the Bnéide 
travestie (1648-1653) of Scarron, and Cotton dubs his mock- 
poem on the First and Fourth Books of Vergil Scarronides. 
His doggerel is a Hudibrastic canter, and it may be conceded 
that short passages of The Scoffer Scoff'd, which parodies six- 
and-twenty of Lucian’s Dialogues, are not unamusing, but the 
Virgie travesti is another thing. Leaving out of consideration 
the fact that Cotton is scandalously obscene, it is intolerable to 
think of ‘the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of 
man’ transmogrified to this sooterkin. It is astonishing to 
realize that in 1743 this stuff, wherein as Crowne said: ‘a Hero 
and Heroine talk like Higlers or Costardmongers’, was in its 
fourteenth edition, and there are even reprints of the early 
nineteenth century, whilst the fresh and charming lyrics seemed 
completely forgotten. Cotton’s sins brought their own reward. 
Owing to the offensive ribaldry of his Travesties his good was 
long buried out of mind. Many of the poems are, it is true, to 
be found in Chalmers’ collection of 1810, and in 1903 Mr. Tutin, 
of Hull, printed a selection; but until the recent edition cura 
J. Beresford (1903) Cotton had not been presented in any useful 
form, and even this, the latest recension, has omissions, and 
therefore cannot be pronounced definitive. 


Cotton was a man of many friends, and these he obviously 
regarded with very sincere and warm-hearted affection. Among 
the most happy of the Prefatory Poems which precede the 
collected Works of Thomas Flatman, is one signed by his name, 
and his expression here is something more than mere courtesy 
and compliment. Although Flatman does not, perhaps, quite 
merit the eulogies which Mr. F. A. Child in his recent monograph’ 
so amply bestows, on the other hand he certainly does not deserve 
neglect or disregard. 

Mr. Child’s thesis, although a slight, is on the whole a sound 
piece of work. Such a criticism as that which states: ‘ Royalist 

7 The Life and Uncollected Poems of Thomas Flatman, by Frederic 


Anthony Child. Philadelphia. pp. 56. 
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in politics, Flatman was an Independent in Poetry’, does not 
mean very much. And the conclusion is distinctly erroneous: 
‘It is this division that prevented the reign of Charles II from 
producing any poet, unless we except Dryden, comparable even 
to the minor poets of the Elizabethan period either in imagination 
or harmony’. This is obscure. If Mr. Child refers to dramatic 
poetry we have only to mention Otway and Southerne to refute 
him. If he means lyrical poetry, and Waller is to be accounted 
pre-Restoration, we name Rochester and Sir Charles Sedley. 


Under the title Some Memorialists of the Period of the Restora- 
tion,? Sir Henry M. Imbert-Terry has obliged us with a most 
welcome and delightful study of James Wellwood, Sir Richard 
Bulstrode, and Ann, Lady Fanshawe. Sir Henry has made an 
apt and illustrative choice of subjects; Wellwood occupied a 
position at Court as the private physician to William III, and at 
all times evinces profound admiration for and allegiance to his 
patron, Sir Richard Bulstrode, who lived to a patriarchal age of 
over a hundred—only to die, at last, not from senile decay, but 
from acute indigestion owing to the accident of his physician being 
‘out of the way —was a devoted Cavalier and a staunch Catholic, 
and Lady Fanshawe shows herself throughout a zealous adherent 
of the Anglican Church, for whose ascendancy her beloved sove- 
reign, Charles I, so earnestly strove. 

Sir Henry is singularly happy in many of his judgements and 
phrases, and we hope these may do something to correct the 
" common misapprehensions and inaccuracies which too often invest 
the famous figures of this period. Charles II is well described 
as ‘gifted with no mean literary talent and a sincere lover of the 
beautiful ’, and Monmouth is fitly summed up in the following 
words: ‘Unfortunate and unstable ... vain, shallow and most 
ambitious ’. 


Although Mr. P. J. Dobell’s bibliographical work upon John 
Dryden * deals with comparatively few of that author’s pieces, 


8 Some Memorialists of the Period of the Restoration, by Sir Henry M. 
Imbert-Terry, Bart., F.R.S.L. Essays by Divers Hands. Edited by William 
Ralph Inge. The Royal Society of Literature. New Series, vol. ii. Oxford 
University Press, 1922. pp. 69-106. 

* John Dryden: Bibliographical Memoranda. Compiled by Percy J. Dobell. 
London, pp. 11+30. 10s. net. 
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it is a contribution to the history of Restoration literature which 
is of the very first value and importance. As the writer perti- 
nently remarks in his modest Preface: ‘ The dividing line between 
bibliographical and critical work is very narrow indeed, and 
sometimes it is absolutely impossible to separate the two.’ With 
this truism, which in the past has been too often forgotten, even 
the most desultory reader of his pages will be bound to agree. 
Mr. Dobell further points out that whilst in the last half century 
there was made once or twice some kind of effort, however 
inadequate, towards the formation of an accurate text of Dryden’s 
Poems, no attention whatsoever has been given to the Plays, and 
it cannot be denied that there are few who have been found to 
praise them. Again and again we hear it stated with wearisome 
reiteration that Dryden was no dramatist, that he had no sense 
of the theatre, ineptitudes which have been demonstrated to 
be false, since the recent productions of Marriage da la Mode, 
All for Love, and Amphitryon are by common consent ranked 
among the greatest successes of the Phoenix Society. It may 
not be out of place to insist upon the extraordinary merit of 
Dryden’s plays from a purely theatrical point of view, apart 
from their literary quality, to emphasize their technical aptness 
for the stage. 

Mr. Dobell’s bibliography is meticulously accurate and pains- 
taking; it fairly faces in its order those seemingly insoluble 
difficulties which writers upon Dryden seem to have agreed with 
one accord to burke; it describes in detail such rarities as the 
manuscript The Fall of Angels and Man in Innocence, which has 
corrections in Dryden’s handwriting ; it reproduces the cancelled 
page of conversation between Moody and Sir John Swallow, 
which does not appear in Sir Martin-Mar-All as the comedy is 
known. Not the least interesting of Mr. Dobell’s notes is that 
which discusses the question of the Prologue to The Widow 
Ranter. The present writer acknowledges that he was at fault 
not to have given this curious point fuller consideration in his 
edition of Mrs. Behn’s works. Now, however, the question, 
which was originally raised by Mr. Thorn-Drury, has been amply 
dealt with by Mr. Dobell, to whose exposition there is nothing to 
add, unless, indeed, the actual prologue and epilogue written by 
Dryden for Mrs. Behn’s play be discovered in manuscript or in 
broadside form. 


Xx 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


[By Eprra J. Morte] 


No very important editions of eighteenth-century texts were 
issued in the year 1922, the most valuable, perhaps, being those 
unambitious volumes in the World’s Classics, by which the Oxford 
University Press once more makes us its debtor. In the first 
of these! Mr. Jones brings together several important examples of 
eighteenth-century criticism not otherwise so easily and inexpen- 
sively accessible. Starting with an extract from The Advancement 
and Reformation of Modern Poetry, he shows us John Dennis 
(1701) pleading for passion and enthusiasm in poetry as its ‘ charac- 
teristical’ marks. It would, perhaps, have presented Dennis 
in a more familiar aspect, had something been added to illustrate 
his application of his theories to particular cases, e. g. Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, but it is well to be reminded on the very threshold of the 
eighteenth century that ‘correct’ critics did not always condemn 
enthusiasm as dangerous, or as a ‘kind of natural inebriation’. 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1711) gives the gospel of the Augustan 
creed in its purest form ; Johnson on Gray shows how, in combina- 
tion with Common Sense and absence of poetic imagination, the 
Rules come to be a stumbling-block to two generations. Addison 
on Chevy Chase, on Paradise Lost, and on The Fairy Way of 
Writing had already found much to admire in things which 
Johnson would also have dismissed as ‘nothing to the purpose’, 
or as promoting no ‘truth, moral, or political’. In the selections 
from Addison, Young, Hurd, and Thomas Warton, Mr. Jones 
traces the beginnings of the changed attitude towards poetry which 
marks the ‘ romantic critics’. Thus, to cite a few examples : ‘We 
are upon enchanted ground . .. the more poetical for being Gothie ’. 

* English Critical Essays (Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Highteenth Cen- 
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‘The divinely-inspired enthusiast’ is ‘as the rising sun’. ‘Though 
Pope’s noble Muse may boast her illustrious descent from Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, yet is an original author more nobly born.’ Milton’s 
early poems were neglected during the reign of ‘sentiment and 
satire, polished numbers, sparkling couplets, and pointed periods’ 
which ‘ would not easily give way to fiction and fancy, to picturesque 
description, and romantic imagery ’. 

It is no small advantage to be able to trace the gradual progress 
to this altered conception of poetry in the same volume which gives 
us such masterpieces of the older method as Pope’s Essay or 
Johnson on Dryden, not to mention the memorable letters of Gray 
about Joseph Andrews, poetic diction, and Dodsley’s Miscellany. If 
the volume were confined to eighteenth-century criticism, it would 
still be a very valuable addition to the World’s Classics, but it also 
contains earlier essays of great importance. Combined with the 
nineteenth-century volume already published, the student has here 

for four shillings a selection from most of the critics whom it 
_ is essential to know and to compare if the development of English 
literary theory is in any measure to be understood. 


Mr. Bickley writes an introduction to the new ‘Abbey Classics’ 
edition 2 of the Sentimental Journey, in which, if he says nothing 
very original, he yet re-states in an attractive manner what it is 
necessary for Sterne’s readers to know about the book and its 
author. Thus, ‘Sentimentality, as Sterne understood, felt, and 
practised it, is an abnormal sensitiveness and reaction to emotional 
stimuli. ... He went out of his way to encounter stimuli against 
which to react.’ 

The edition is one that can be recommended for pocket use. 


The Refusal of y° Hand is a mock-heroic and amusing skit which 
well merited reprinting in The Library, June 1922, by Professor 
G. C. Moore Smith. It gives ‘some lively pictures of Cambridge 
life in the time of Bentley, and of Bentley’s own household. ... 
The work is an imitation of The Rape of the Lock, and like it is in 
five Cantos.’ The date is probably the end of 1728, and the 

2 4 Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, by Laurence Sterne, 


with an Introduction by Francis Bickley. The Abbey Classics, 1V. Chap- 
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authorship is unknown. The poem is ‘imperfectly preserved in 
Harleian MS. 7332 fo. 224’, the latter part of the fourth and 
the early part of the fifth cantos being absent. It was printed 
about 1740, under the title of Stirbitch Fair, but the book is 
so rare that there is no copy either in the British Museum or the 
University Library, Cambridge. Professor Moore Smith therefore 
merits our gratitude for its republication and annotation. 


Mr. Laski and the Oxford University Press have rendered a very 
real service by the publication, in a cheap form, of some hundred 
of Burke’s Letters,’ for these have not hitherto been easily accessible 
in the 1844 edition of his correspondence by Earl FitzWilliam and 
Sir Richard Bourke. Yet the letters are necessary to the just 
appreciation of Burke’s character and political attitude. True, they 
contain nothing of the ‘ divine chit-chat’ of Cowper, and few of the 
social revelations of Walpole. This selection does not give us the 
statesman in undress: on the contrary, it makes us realize that 
Burke varied little, whether he was taking his ease at the ‘Club ’"— 
which, by the way, is not once mentioned in this volume—or 
speaking to his constituents or in the House. In his letters, as in 
his speeches, Burke unburdens his mind and his soul of his deepest 
convictions ; here, as there, he is never contented merely with the 
point of issue, but must probe to underlying principles. And thus, 
whether or no he convinces us of the truth of his affirmations, 
he leaves us always impressed by the greatness of his character and 
the depth of his political understanding. In these letters, as in his 
more careful compositions, the reader comes in contact with a 
politician who cares more for justice and for truth than for anything 
else in the world. He is not always right in his estimate of what 
constitutes these virtues: different readers will hold different 
opinions about the degree in which he approaches sound judgement 
in various problems. But only a very biassed or incompetent 
thinker will fail to recognize in Edmund Burke a politician and 
a statesman of rare and profound sagacity and of still more unusual 
rectitude of purpose. Mr. Laski chooses almost exclusively the 
letters which deal with Ireland, America, and the French Revolu- 


® Letters of Edmund Burke, A Selection, edited with an Introduction by 
Harold J. Laski. Oxford University Press. The World’s Classics. pp. xvi 
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tion, deliberately leaving out everything of a personal or literary 
character. We wish that some day he would compile a volume 
illustrating the other type of correspondence: perhaps he. will 
ultimately give us the ‘complete edition’ of Burke’s letters which, 
as he says, ‘would be a great historical service’. This small 
volume, with its brief, but sympathetic introduction, proves that 
the editor is well fitted to undertake the task, though we wish he 
were not, as we think, misled by the common eighteenth-century 
formulae, into the belief that Burke ‘was overawed by rank not 
seldom to the detriment of his judgement’. Burke writes as 
his contemporaries wrote, when he addresses his social superiors, 
but we find no evidence of undue deference to their opinion. (Cf. 
e. g. the letter to the Duke of Richmond, p. 149, the general tone of 
which is laudatory. But on p. 151 we find: ‘ You are in general, 
somewhat languid, scrupulous, and unsystematic ; but men of high 
birth and great property are rarely as enterprising as others, and 
for reasons that are very natural’) Similarly it is, perhaps, 
unreasonable to expect Burke to ‘detect the implications of 
economic disharmony’, which are more easily recognizable since 
the mis-called ‘industrial revolution’ than they were at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 


Professor Grierson has been very fortunate in obtaining permis- 
sion from the Duke of Hamilton to reproduce and publish for the 
first time ¢ Blake’s illustrations to Gray’s Poems, which for a long 
period were unknown even to their owners, and were discovered 
only by chance. At one time they belonged to Flaxman, whose 
portrait of Blake, here reproduced, was drawn as a frontispiece to 
them. Professor Grierson believes that Blake first made the 
designs for his friend about the year 1800; later they came into 
the possession of William Beckford, who gave them to his son-in- 
law, the then Duke of Hamilton. 

Gray’s poetry is, in some respects, alien to the genius of the 
artist, but, as Dr. Grierson points out, it contains two qualities 
which ‘were of a kind to appeal to Blake’s imagination—Gray’s 
imaginative and finished personifications and his feeling for the 


4 William Blake's Designs for Gray’s Poems, with an Introduction by 
H. J. C.Grierson. Milford. pp. 24+ 116 full plate illustrations and 6 coloured 
plates, £15, 15s, net, 
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romantic element in older English history and yet more in the 
primitive imaginings of Celtic and Scandinavian myth and poetry. 
. . . The whole bent of Blake’s imagination was to personify. 
Blake’s imagination communicates an intenser life to Gray’s half 
conventional personifications’. Of this we are more particularly 
conscious in the coloured reproductions, which should be contrasted 
’ with the monochromes of the same designs. They make one realize 
how much of Blake’s power and artistic intensity are due to his 
colour, and how comparatively little of them to his drawing or 
sense of form. This is specially the case in these particular 
designs in which Blake is not at his best—partly, perhaps, because 
Gray’s poetry did not altogether inspire him, partly because so 
many of them represent human or quasi-human subjects. Blake’s 
illustrations are most entrancing when they give form to his own 
imaginings, as witness the tiny flying creatures which are introduced 
into several of the designs in this book. It is when he gets away 
from nature, whether he uses her as a starting-point, or whether he 
at once soars into realms unknown to mortal man, that Blake 
comes into the kingdom of which he is master. Gray, even in his 
legendary poems, keeps close to humanity ; Blake, even when he 
tells the woes of man, is a native of a visionary world where there 
is no dividing line between things seen and unseen and ‘ where joy 
doth sit on every bough’. At his best, in verse or in line and colour, 
Blake helps us too to see the visions which are his realities. In 
the Designs for Gray's Poems he does not always satisfactorily 
transmute realities or realize his visions, and so they rather suggest 
than represent the achievement that is his when he lives com- 
pletely in and by his imagination. 

Acquaintance with these designs is necessary to those who desire 
to know as many aspects as possible of Blake’s work, and these 
beautiful reproductions with Professor Grierson’s illuminating intro- 
duction together make up a volume that forms a most desirable 
possession. 


For the first time the publishers of Zhe Studio® have made 
it possible for those lovers of Blake, who are not wealthy, to possess 


° The Drawings and Engravings of William Blake, by Laurence Binyon, 
Edited by Geoffrey Holme. The Studio, 1922. pp. 29+ 104 illustrations in 
colours and monotone and 2 portraits of Blake by John Linnell. £2. 2s. net. 
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reproductions of his engravings, ‘ frescoes’, and water-colours which 
enable them to study the development of his art at all its stages. 
Mr. Binyon’s admirable introduction to the volume explains Blake’s 
aims and methods, but wisely does not attempt any interpretation 
of his mythology. Mr. Binyon is content to point out the greatness 
of Blake’s achievement and the qualities in which he excels or 
is deficient, illustrating almost always from the plates which can be 
consulted by the reader. He says truly that ‘ possibly’ ‘a quite 
sane estimate’ of Blake’s work ‘ misses something of its essence’ : 
that is inevitably the case with one who is a visionary, but ‘a quite 
sane estimate’ is none the less desirable and a very useful correc- 
tive to the ‘allegorical interpretations’ which so often miss the 
obvious altogether. Yet Mr. Binyon is himself too much poet 
and lover to lose sight of those aspects of Blake’s work which 
make him ‘ one of the greatest imaginative artists of England’. He 
has felt the ‘intoxication’ which baffles the judgement of some 
other critics, but without thereby losing his head. 

‘You have only to work up imagination to the state of vision, 
and the thing is done’, he quotes from Blake himself. The words 
apply to Blake’s art work even more than to his poetry, and this 
any one may test by examining the reproductions here offered to 
him. Originality of idea, suggestiveness, spontaneity, spiritual 
intensity and passion, ‘inventive and visionary conception’, and 
a complete inability to draw any hard and fast line between this 
and ‘reality "—these are the qualities in Blake’s work which are 
most characteristic. ‘He copied his visions, and maintained that 
these were “organized and minutely articulated beyond all that 
mortal and perishing nature can produce”.’ What other artist has 
ventured to maintain so much? Yet ‘when we look at Blake’s 
own work we see forms determinate indeed in outline, but genera- 
' lized in conception ; there is no intensity of detail. .. . Blake never 
seems to have observed anything for its own sake’. 

Finally, we note Mr. Binyon’s suggestive passage on Blake’s 
‘conception of the function and need of art in national life’. 
Isolated in his own age, he was ever conscious of the lost mediaeval 
tradition and striving to take up again its broken threads. His own 
art may be charged with eccentricity .. . but he aspired to belong 
to the central tradition.’ Like all great artists, he does not think 
himself above or outside this ‘ very world’ 
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Which is the world of all of us, the place 
Where in the end we find our happiness 
Or not at all. 


Mr. Nicoll’s little book on Blake and his Poetry ® has one charac- 
teristic which distinguishes it from most short accounts of Blake. 
It gives a concise exposition of the poet’s symbolic system, and, as 
far as this is possible, makes clear the meaning and the figures in 
his mystical philosophy. Since it is impossible to understand the 
Prophetic Books, and much else of Blake’s work, without knowing 
something of his symbolism, Mr. Nicoll has done a very great 
service in giving the key by which it may be unlocked into the 
hands of those who cannot afford the time or the money to study 
the lengthy commentary of Messrs. Ellis and Yeats. 

Mr. Nicoll is a sympathetic exponent of Blake’s ideas, but he is 
firmly convinced that ‘ greatest of English Mystics’ though he be, 
his poetic fame rests most securely upon his songs and other 
lyrics. ‘What, after all, we have to remember is that Blake, as 
a poet, must be studied emotionally for the pure beauty of his verse 
and for such symbolic message as he is able to give to us without 
having recourse to huge depressing tabulae of well-nigh meaningless 
names. But this is not to undervalue the knowledge of his 
philosophic system. On the contrary, Mr. Nicoll insists on its 
necessity even for the appreciation of ‘what seem like simple 
lyrics’, and he has made the acquisition of such knowledge less 
difficult than it was before. In addition, he connects Blake with 
his age, regarding him ‘not only as a precursor, but as a perfect 
symbol of the Romantic Revival in England’, and also selects 
some of the best lyrics and passages in his longer works to exemplify 
his poetic achievement. 


Dr. Sampson, in a letter, On a Manuscript Poem attributed to 
William Blake, to the Times Literary Supplement of March 28, 
1922, p. 195, conclusively refutes Blake’s authorship of a MS. 
poem, entitled Genesis : the Seven Days of the Created World, which 
‘is preserved in his handwriting, and to which attention was first 


° Blake and his Poetry, by Allardyce Nicoll. The Poetry and Life Series. 
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publicly drawn by Mr. A. Symons in 1907. Dr. Sampson shows 


good reason for supposing the poem to have been written by 
Blake’s patron, Hayley. 


Judged by the titles of his other books, Mr. Hughes, a Canadian 
editor of Burns,’ appears to be what he himself calls ‘an educator’, 
which doubtless accounts for the selection from and arrangement 
of the poems in the volume before us. ‘This book’, he says, ‘is 
published with the view of securing a wider reading and study of 
the universal poems of Burns, especially by young people.’ Con- 
sequently he omits everything that is, ‘in the light of present 
standards, indelicate ’, and includes only those poems which are 
‘profoundly kindling and elevating ’—viz. ‘(1) Poems of Nature; 
(2) Religious and Ethical Poems; (8) Poems of Democracy and 
Brotherhood ; (4) Love Songs.’ Tam o’ Shanter is the only satire 
included in the selection, and that with a half apology. Now 
to omit Burns’s satires is to leave out his greatest and most 
characteristic work, and no amount of ‘uplift’ (Mr. Hughes is 
responsible for this expression) can compensate for the loss. Con- 
sequently while we welcome the really beautiful photographs of 
places associated with the life of Burns with which Mr. Hughes 
illustrates the volume, we cannot regard it as genuinely repre- 
sentative of the genius of the poet. Moreover, if the book is 
intended for the class-room, the price, 12s. 6d., makes it almost 
prohibitive for the purpose. 


‘A Sequel to a Play is like more last words. “Tis a kind of 
absurdity.’ Gay’s Polly® does nothing to controvert this statement 
by its author, and a reperusal of the opera in this, its original, 
unemended form confirms the opinion that but for its prohibition 
and the consequent scandal caused by the Duchess of Queenberry’s 
impertinence, Polly would have sunk into well-merited oblivion. 
Mr. Doughty rightly points out its weakness as contrasted with 
The Beggar's Opera. The latter ‘is never serious’. It presents 


7 Poems of Robert Burns, the poet of religion, democracy, brotherhood, and 
love, edited by James L. Hughes. Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. pp. xviii + 
292. 12s. 6d. net. 

8 Polly, an Opera by Mr. Gay, with Foreword by oe Doughty. Daniel 
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‘the real world transfigured by the imagination . . . a world in 
which anything may happen, even the terrible, but in which the 
terrible has no terrors, and where only the impossible is probable’. 
But in Polly the characters ‘no longer charm us by their unreality. 
... We find a weak and distorted attempt to portray the real 
world, not a strong and vivid realization of the world that lives in 
the imagination alone.’ Nor is there the same ‘ gaiety that vitalizes 
The Beggar's Opera’. ‘There is discord... of mood, of plan, of 
development.’—If in its modernized form the present revival of 
Polly pleases, that is because, in light opera, songs, music, and 
setting are more important than plot or development. 

It is, by the way, regrettable, that the music is not given in the 
pleasing reprint of the opera under discussion. 


The year has been more prolific in criticism than in critical 
editions. Mr. Kidson’s little book,® as indeed he confesses in the 
preface, is inspired by the renewed interest in The Beggar’s Opera 
caused by its recent revival. He gives an adequate account of 
opera in England before the time of Gay, and of the conception, 
plot, characters, and music of The Beggar’s Opera. There is also 
a brief description of Polly and of the contemporary reception of 
its more successful and witty predecessor. Mr. Kidson does not 
attempt much in the way of personal criticism, but his book 
contains a useful summary of necessary information about its 
subject. 


Dr. Rébora contributes a short biography !° of Swift to the series 
of Profili, which already includes Sterne, Dickens, Darwin, and 
Carlyle among English authors. Dr. Rébora devotes most of the 
space at his disposal to the life of Swift whom he desires to make 
more widely known to his countrymen. English readers will be 
more interested in the reasons given for the comparative ignorance 
of Swift’s works—other than Gulliver and the Journal to Stella— 
among his own compatriots. Swift is too unorthodox and dangerous 
for popularity in Great Britain: Dr. Rébora believes he is more 


* The Beggar's Opera, Its Predecessors and Successors, by Frank Kidson. 
Cambridge University Press. pp. 109. 5s. net. 
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likely to find favour in Italy where his ‘ spirito acuto d’osservazione 
e... impertinente forza di critica e di satira sferzante’ have a less 
personal application. 


In the Quarterly Review for January, 1922, pp. 18-32, Sir James 
Frazer writes about London Life in the Time of Addison. This 
is something more than a mere summary of what may be found in 
the periodical essays, and contains some supplementary information 
about such things as tavern-signs and street-cries. But in the 
main, Sir James attempts only to send his readers to the fountain- 
head of the Tatler and Spectator. 


In 1907 W. H. Staverman called attention to the Dutch 
narrative |! which is the subject of Mr. Hubbard’s volume, and 
pointed out that there were many resemblances between the story 
of the cabin boy, abandoned on Krinke Kesmes, an island in the 
South Sea, and that of Robinson Crusoe. The Dutch story forms 
part of a book published in Holland in 1708: Defoe’s romance 
appeared in 1719. Mr. Hubbard is of opinion that Robinson 
Crusoe owes not a little to this Dutch source, and he works out 
in detail the resemblances between the two, at the same time 
publishing in Dutch and in English Hendrik Smeek’s account of 
the boy castaway, together with parallel passages from Defoe. 
Smeeks was a ship’s surgeon who was interested in ‘Cartesian 
sentiment’ and was accused of writing ‘pernicious things con- 
cerning religion’ in his work, which contains a good deal of 
philosophical discussion in the account of the history, government, 
and customs of Taloujaél, a city of Krinke Kesmes. But this 
Utopian description has nothing in common with Robinson Crusoe. 
_ The narrator, however, during his stay in Taloujaél, meets a Dutch- 
man, called the Elho or Freeman, and by him is given an account 
of his arrival in Krinke Kesmes as a cabin boy, and of his years of 
solitary existence in a desolate part of the island. The episode 
occupies some 70 pages, and it is with this alone that students of 
Defoe are concerned. Mr. Hubbard seems to prove his assumption 
that Defoe knew the narrative of his Dutch predecessor, and that 


11 Sjouke Gabbes. A Dutch Source for Robinson Crusoe, by Lucius L. 
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he probably to some extent utilized it for his incidents and for his 
realistic details. It is much more doubtful whether he can fairly 
be said to owe his inspiration to this or any other source. He is 
something more than a mere plagiarist, and the instinct which has 
long felt Robinson Crusoe to be a work of genius is certainly 
justified. No doubt Defoe, like other literary artists, derived 
hints, even rough outlines for his stories from extraneous sources. 
What counts in literature is what an author makes of his ‘analogues 
and originals’, We think that Robinson Crusoe is essentially 
different from Sjowke Gabbes, and it is different because of the 
genius of its creator—a genius not possessed by Hendrik Smeeks, ~ 
if we may judge by the crudity of an episode in no way comparable 
with the rounded and perfected romance of the better known 
story. If Defoe borrowed, as no doubt he did, from this and other 
sources, he has made his borrowings his own in such a way that 
he cannot fairly be accused of illegitimate dealings. 


In Notes and Queries, alternate weeks from September 2 to 
December 23, 1922, Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade deals with Samuel 
Richardson and his Family Circle from the genealogical point of 
view, and especially with his two marriages, his children and 
grandchildren, and his origins. Mr. Reade’s sources are the bio- 
graphical literature of the time and various unprinted records, 
e.g. those of the Stationers’ Company, church registers, and the 
like. He also prints a full abstract of Richardson’s will which, 
naturally, ‘tells us a great deal about his friends and kinsfolk’. 
Mr. Reade’s untiring industry in the investigation of his materials 
enables him to add several facts to our knowledge of Richardson’s 
life and family circle, 


In Modern Philology, August, 1922, pp. 19-84, Miss Helen Sard 
Hughes discusses Fielding’s Indebtedness to James Ralph. She 
believes that ‘In Tom Thumb... Fielding shows the influence of 
Ralph’s Touch-Stone in his design of satirizing through a burlesque 
tragedy the artificial conventions of the stage of the day; in his 
choice of a nursery rhyme, and specifically of Tom Thumb, for the 
purpose ; and to some extent in many of the details in the working 
out of his design.’ 

Further, she proves that he was similarly influenced in The 
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Authors Farce ‘in his use of a puppet show, in his reference to 
the puppet-show-like qualities of the stage of the day, in his 
personification of the various types of entertainment Ralph dis- 
cusses, in his mention of mirth-provoking tragedy’, and in some 
other minor matters. She deduces that Fielding probably heard 
of and read Ralph’s book in 1730 just before he began work on his 
two comedies of literary satire. 


By the kindness of the Scribe of the Johnson Club the writer 
has been permitted to consult Mr. R. B. Adam’s Catalogue }* of his 
Johnsonian Collection—-a monumental tribute to Dr. Johnson and 
also to the unique collection possessed by the compiler. The 
Catalogue demands much closer study than it has been possible to 
give to it in the brief time available, but a very cursory inspection 
suffices to show its importance. It is a matter for genuine regret 
that the Catalogue is not yet in the possession of the British 
Museum, and that it cannot be purchased either by libraries or 
individuals. Mr. R. B. Adam would add to the very great in- 
debtedness of British scholars if he would make his work more 
easily accessible tothem. It is indispensable to serious students 
of Johnson, both as a work of reference and as a record of much 
of the still existing MS. material connected with Johnson. 

The collection consists of three kinds of material—(1) Letters 
and other MSS. of Johnson, (2) Letters and MSS. of Boswell, 
(3) Autograph Letters—these last, all of them in some way bearing 
on Johnson, either directly, or because the writers are referred to 
in the Life or in one of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s notes to his edition. 

‘Every reader will first look at the facsimiles,’ says Professor 
Osgood in the Introduction to the Catalogue. The reward for so 
doing is immediate, for here, among other treasures, may be found 
the cancelled page from Johnson’s Journal of a Tour to the Western 
Islands, with his letter to the publisher explaining the deletion : 
‘In one of the pages there is a severe censure of the Clergy of an 
English Cathedral which I am afraid is just, but I have since 
recollected that from me it may be thought improper. For the 
Dean did me a kindness about forty years ago. He is now very 


12 Catalogue of the Johnsonian Collection of R. B. Adam, with Introduction 
by Dr. Charles Grosvenor Osgood of Princeton University. Privately printed 
March, 1921. Buffalo, New York. 
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old, and Iam not young. Reproach can do him no good, and in 
myself I know not whether it is zeal or wantonness.’ 

Here too are the original draft of the ‘Plan’ of the Dictionary, 
printed in full; the letter to Goldsmith ‘proposing Mr. Boswel [sic] 
for a candidate of our Society ’, dated a week before his election to 
the Club; proof-sheets of the Life with corrections by Boswell, 
and by Malone; part of the MS. Diary which Boswell utilized 
as the raw material for his masterpiece !* ; Boswell’s letter to Gold- 
smith, congratulating him on the success of She Stoops to Conquer; 
and finally, since we have space to name only a few of the items, 
Johnson’s letter to Macpherson, which was not seen by Boswell. 
It runs as follows : 


Mr. James Macpherson—I received your foolish and impudent 
note. Whatever insult is offered me I will do my best to repel, 
and what I cannot do for myself, the law will do for me. I will 
not desist from detecting what I think a cheat from any fear of 
the menaces of a Ruffian, 

You want me to retract. What shall I retract? I thought 
your book an imposture from the beginning, I think it upon yet 
surer reasons an imposture still. For this opinion, I give the 
publick my reasons which I here dare you to refute. 

But however I may despise you, I reverence truth and if you 
can prove the genuineness of the work I will confess it. Your 
rage I defy, your abilities since your Homer are not so formid- 
able, and what I have heard of your morals disposes me to pay 
regard not to what you shall say, but to what you can prove. 

You may print this if you will. 

Sam: JoHNsoN. 
Jan. 20, 1775. 


Needless to say, Macpherson did not avail himself of the per- 
mission to print the letter, which has not before been published 
exactly as it was written. 

Enough has been said to show the character of Mr. Adam’s 
Collection and also of the labour, scholarship, and enthusiasm 
which have gone to the compilation of the Catalogue. Not every 
owner of rare MSS. has the generosity or the ability to make them 
accessible to less fortunate students. One can but be grateful to 


** Professor Tinker, in his Young Boswell (post, pp. 151-2), compares these 
proofs in detail with the pages in the Life as published (op. cit., pp- 230 
et seq.). 
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the two collectors, Robert Borthwick Adam, father and son, who 
have:made this great gift to J ohnsonians, present and to come. 


In The Times Literary Supplement of October 26, 1922, Mr. R. W. 
Chapman points out that Johnson’s letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated by 
Mr. Adam in his Catalogue, April 20, 1778, should be ascribed 
to 1780. He gives various reasons for the suggested change, the 
chief being that it refers to Miss Burney, whose friendship with 
Dr. Johnson did not begin until August, 1778. 


In the Fortnightly Review for February, 1922, pp. 229-40, 
Sir Charles Russell discourses pleasantly upon Johnson the Jacobite, 
and comes to the conclusion, which he supports by definite pieces 
of ‘ evidence ’, that Johnson was ‘out’ in the 45, The proofs may 
not be entirely convincing, but Sir Charles makes an interesting 
case, and his theory merits examination. 


Mr. Clement Shorter has published a new édition de luxe of 
Boswell’s Life’ for Messrs. Doubleday Page of New York. It 
consists of ten volumes, each of them with an Introduction by 
a well-known critic. Unfortunately the writer has been unable to 
see the edition, which is not in the British Museum nor otherwise 
accessible to her. 


In his book of essays! on Boswell, based largely on hitherto- 
unpublished material, Professor Tinker has done something better 
than compile a new biography of that much-abused genius. He 
says: ‘I frankly admit that I have enjoyed my association with 


1 The Life of Samuel Johnson, by James Boswell. Edited by Clement 
Shorter in ten volumes. Vol. i: Introduction by Aleyn Lyell Reade. pp. 
Ixx+249. Vol. ii: Introduction by Augustine Birrell. pp. xxv+249. Vol. 
iii: Introduction by W. J. Trent. pp. xxi+268. Vol. iv: Introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton. pp. xxi+295. Vol. v: Introduction by A. E. Newton. 
pp. xxv+289. Vol. vi: Introduction by John Drinkwater. pp. xix +287. 
Vol. vii: Introduction by R. B. Adam. pp. xxvii+289. Vol. viii: Intro- 
duction by Walter de la Mare. pp. xxi+338. Vol. ix: Introduction by 
Chauncey B. Tinker. pp. xxix+280. Vol. x: Introduction by R. A. King. 
New York: Doubleday Page. £15. 

1° Young Boswell, Chapters on James Boswell the Biographer, based largely 
on new material, by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press; London: Putnam. pp. 266, 15s. net. 
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him and that I have had no desire either to patronize him or to sit 
in judgement on his occasional lapses from social propriety and 
moral standards.’ The enjoyment is manifest and it is infectious. 
No one can have any further excuse for the absurd ‘inspired idiot 
theory’. Boswell, like his master, knew very well what he was 
doing, and did it very well. From his boyhood he trained himself 
in the art of reporting conversations, and to develop ‘ his instinctive 
tendency to make drama of the simplest events of his daily life’. 
‘Conversation ... was ever to him the purest joy in life.’ Pro- 
fessor Tinker completely proves his case. He shows us Boswell 
from his youth onwards in deliberately-sought intercourse with 
‘great men’,—not as a parasite, attacking a single victim, but 
attaching himself now to one, now to another-—Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Paoli, Wilkes, and finally, Dr. Johnson—and always with the 
same object in view. ‘His was the golden hand of the realist who 
preserves human life in its actuality, yet ever at its best and 
fullest.’ 

The chief, though not the only merit of Dr. Tinker’s book is that 
he gives chapter and verse for all his statements, quoting from 
Boswell’s journals, his commonplace books, his unpublished letters, 
even examining in detail some of his proof-sheets and their correc- 
tions. And he does this with sympathy and understanding of the 
man combined with first-rate literary and critical judgement. His 
knowledge of his subject is manifest on every page, but he wears 
his learning lightly, and the book is a model of scholarship turned 
to good account. Here is none of the heavy apparatus of research, 
but only one who had made his own discoveries and rejoiced in 
them, could have produced so scholarly and at the same time so 
readable and fascinating a book. Every Boswellian will look 
forward to Professor Tinker’s promised collection of the complete 
correspondence, and will hope that it may contain a long intro- 
duction by the Editor. 


Mr. Reade’s Johnsonian Gleanings,* Part III, form a com- 
plement to Part I of the same series, and to The Reades of 
Blackwood Hill and Dr. Johnson’s Ancestry, in that they present 
in a less ‘indigestible form’ the information therein collected by 


© Johnsonian Gleanings. Part III. The Doctor's Boyhood, by Aleyn Lyell 
Reade. Arden Press. pp. xi+209. To subscribers, 2ls. 
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the same indefatigable author, about Johnson’s boyhood. Mr. Reade 
has analysed and collated the various printed accounts of that 
period of the Doctor's life, incorporated all his own published 
information, and, as far as possible, filled in ‘all the gaps... 
revealed in the narrative thus constructed. This has involved 
much fresh research, the results of which are, to a large extent, 
given in the form of footnotes. But the bulkier evidences have 
had to be relegated to a series of Appendices, lettered in advance 
for reference, which will be printed as Part IV’. 

Mr. Reade hopes that his industry and zeal in research may 
prove of interest, both as throwing light on Johnson’s ‘early life 
and its formative circumstances and surroundings’, and ‘also as an 
example of how much can be achieved by the introduction of 
determined and orderly method into the province of biographical 
research *. There is no doubt that he has fulfilled both purposes. 
His book is a model of untiring investigation into minute details 
concerning Johnson’s ancestry, relatives, upbringing, teachers, 
schoolfellows, and early friends, and is compiled with scholarly 
enthusiasm. No future Johnsonian will be able to neglect this 
supplement to Boswell, which lacks his art and his genius, but 
has all his eagerness in the pursuit of truth. More than that, 
indeed, the author modestly disclaims. The careful index merits 
a special word of thanks. 


Under the title of William Collins and his Contemporary 
Critics, Mr. H. O. White brings together in The Times Literary 
Supplement of January 5 and 12, 1922 (pp. 12 and 28), some 
contemporary references to and criticisms of the work of Collins 
which are of interest as a proof that he was not as completely 
ignored in his own day as is commonly believed. But Mr. White 
is forced to agree that ‘the poetry of Collins did not awaken 
interest enough even for hostility’, though ‘the number of the 
poet’s contemporaries who saw in his work some of its real 
qualities was greater than we imagined’. The one systematic 
attack was made in a ‘spirited satirical poem’ in the Student 
of 1751: this Mr. White quotes im extenso and inclines to 
attribute to Christopher Smart or Bonnell Thornton, probably 
the latter. In any case the Ode to Horror, with its satire on the 
Wartons, Mason, and Collins, is well worth the attention here 
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given to it as an early and amusing protest against the ‘ Allegoric, 
Descriptive, Alliterative, Epithetical, Fantastic, Hyperbolical, and 
Diabolical Style of our Modern Ode-Wrights and Monody- 
Mongers’. 


In the anonymous centenary appreciation of Christopher Smart 
on p. 224 of The Times Literary Supplement of April 6, 1922, 
the writer convincingly distinguishes between the merits of 
A Song to David and the rest of Smart’s poetry. The article 
merits the attention of students interested in the minor poets of 
the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Doughty has done well to remind the average reader by his 
title that the Age of Reason is by no means so devoid of lyric 
production as is sometimes supposed. Even scholars may find in 
this large and erudite volume cause to modify their estimate of its 
bulk. Yet the impression left by a perusal of the book is, after 
all, not so very different from what one had expected. In his 
‘foreword’ Mr. Doughty says that he ‘cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the worship of a narrow conception of Reason in the Augustan 
Age led... to the suppression of emotion. This in turn led to 
a lack of high lyric utterance’, Much, very much, of the lyric 
poetry which he discusses is but an elaboration of this theme. 
We look at the pages on Addison, and we find quoted such 
worthless rubbish as: 

How happy is he, 
That is ty’d to a she, 
And fam’d for his wit and his beauty ! 


or to those on Young, where are cited such lines as: 


Permit me, Madam! ere to You 
The promis’ Verse I pay, 

To touch on felt Infirmity, 

Sad Sister of Decay. 


Even Thomson can perpetrate verses to his Amanda, which 
make us realize how hard he found it in his lyrics to escape from 
the stereotyped, artificial phraseology of his day. Thus: 


17 English Lyric in the Age of Reason, by Oswald Doughty. Daniel O’Con- 
nor. pp. xii+461, 15s. net. 
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O thou whose tender serious eyes 

_ Expressive speak the mind I love— 
The gentle azure of the skies, 

The pensive shadows of the grove, 


Addison, Young, Thomson—these are among the greater 
luminaries of the age. What can we expect from the lesser 
lights? Not much either of illumination or of radiant feeling. 
Dodsley’s Miscellanies provide us with some lamentable lyrics 
so-called : Mr. Doughty has disinterred others which are no more 
inspiring. He himself quotes from Shenstone as the motto to his 
third chapter (entitled Disillusion). 


‘And we, delightless, left to wander home!’ 


Poetry which deals only with the abstract and general, which 
eschews emotion and glorifies stoicism and common sense, is not 
likely to rise to the heights of lyric inspiration, Further, 
Mr. Doughty is hampered in this, the first part of his work, by 
the fact that he omits for future consideration, ‘Odes, Elegies, 
Sonnets, Songs, and Hymns’, thus excluding, among others, 
Christopher Smart’s Song to David, one of the few inspired lyric 
poems of the Age of Reason. 

When, however, he has a chance to deal with great poetry, 
Mr. Doughty produces excellent historical criticism, notably in 
his chapters on Collins and on Chatterton. In these he con- 
tributes something fresh to the subject, and has a chance to show 
his critical powers. He would perhaps have strengthened his 
analysis of the Ode to Evening had he contrasted the earlier 
with the later version of the poem, but even without this com- 
parison he makes good Collins’s kinship with the later romantic 
period. The pages devoted to Chatterton contain much that is 
interesting, and Mr. Doughty goes far to explain the boy poet's 
influence on his greater successors. Thus of the ‘Rowley dialect’ 
he says very justly that it was ‘not only, not indeed primarily, 
invented to support a fraud; it was to provide a way of escape 
from the thin, unmusical, and colourless language of contemporary 
poets. It was an attempt to recover the romantic glamour, the 
deep-coloured imagery, the musical cadence of Spenser; and the 
attempt to regain these essential elements of poetic power, without 
which real emotion cannot be adequately expressed and trans- 
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mitted, was the central value of Chatterton’s genius. If this 
criticism does not break fresh ground, it yet emphasizes an aspect 
of Chatterton’s achievement which must surely have been over- 
looked by him—no less a man than Skeat—who rendered the 
Rowley poems into modern English. 

“There is much else in Mr. Doughty’s volume which repays 
study, and his readers will look forward to the second part of 
his work—for its own sake, and also because in it they are 
promised the Index, without which the book under review cannot 
adequately be consulted. 


For about three months in the year 1767, Eliza Draper, then 
aged 22, was thrown into intimate companionship with Laurence 
Sterne, who was already in advanced consumption and aged 54. 
The prince of philanderers enjoyed himself to the top of his bent, 
and the lady, an Indian grass-widow, was certainly not backward. 
The connexion has already supplied material for a good deal of 
rather unnecessary speculation, and now Messrs. Wright and 
Sclater devote a comparatively long book!® to the history of 
Sterne’s Eliza, though the pages dealing with that episode are 
commendably few and restrained in tone. They claim that 
Mrs, Draper’s letters merit publication because of the pictures 
given of Anglo-Indian life in the eighteenth century, and of the 
‘sidelights thrown’ by them ‘on the important events which 
marked the progress of British domination’ in the days of Warren 
Hastings. 

We doubt whether her correspondence would have seen the 
light but for the coupling of her name with that of Sterne and, 
if it is the fact that, for example, the letter given on pages 118 to 
122 ‘is not excelled by anything extant’, ‘as a picture of the 
life of an Englishwoman at Surat in the middle of the eighteenth 
century ’, we can but regret that better use was not made of the 
opportunities that undoubtedly existed. ; 

The title of their book might perhaps lead students to suppose 
that Messrs. Wright and Sclater had added something of importance 
to literary history. In reality they have not attempted any such 

18 Sterne's Eliza: Some Account of her Life in India, with her Letters written 


between 1757 and 1774, by Arnold Wright and William Lutley Sclater. Heine- 
mann. pp. vili+199. 10s. 6d. net. 
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task in their volume of quite agreeable chit-chat about Anglo- 
Indian social life at an interesting period. 


The second edition of Mr. Wright’s Life of Cowper? contains 
some new matter based upon seventy-four letters of the poet 
which were not available in 1892 and of which twelve are still 
unpublished, and upon the investigations made since that date 
by Mr. John Bailey, by the author, and by other members of the 
Cowper Society. Use has also been made of those new letters 
and portions of letters which appeared for the first time in 
Mr. Wright’s edition, in 1904, of Cowper’s correspondence. The 
new edition is thus not merely a reprint of the earlier Life. For 
instance, Mrs. Madan, the poet’s aunt, is for the first time given 
her correct place in Cowper’s story, and is shown to rank with 
Mrs. Unwin, Lady Austen, and Lady Hesketh, in her influence on 
him (pp. 76, 149). The volume is, then, the most detailed record 
we possess of Cowper’s life: it makes no pretence of literary 
criticism. | 

Professor McIntyre’s dissertation ® ‘attempts to put into clear 
and accessible form what can be discovered concerning Mrs, Rad- 
cliffe’s life’. It considers her sources, contemporary estimates of 
the value of her books, and her modification of the structure of the 
novel. The most important part of the thesis consists of the last 
chapter, in which Dr. McIntyre makes several valuable points. 
Thus she emphasizes Mrs, Radcliffe’s use of the principle of sus- 
pense, pointing out that ‘we are interested not so much in the 
adventures themselves as in the outcome of the adventures, the 
explanation of the mysteries’. This, which is said of The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, is equally true of the other novels. Secondly 
Mrs. Radcliffe lays stress upon action ‘as bringing about complica- 
tions and resolving them’, 

Dr. McIntyre says truly that ‘Mrs. Radecliffe’s influence upon 
the subject-matter of the novel has received more general attention 
than her influence upon the structure’. It is well to recognize 
that this is not her sole contribution to the genre, though 


1° The Life of William Cowper, by Thomas Wright, 2nd ecibion. Farn- 
combe, 1921. pp. viiit+368. 12s. 6d. net. ; 

20 Ann Radcliffe in relation to her Time, by Clara Frances MeInigee Yale 
University Press and Humphrey Milford, 1920. pp. 104. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Dr. McIntyre does not neglect to point out her ‘Gothicism’. Nor 
does she gloss over the failure to individualize the characters, due 
to lack of interest in men and women, and in the little oddities of 
human character. 

The contemporary criticisms of Mrs. Radcliffe’s work are, mainly 
interesting because of their eulogistic tone and because they throw 
at least as much light on the state of the novel in her time as on 
her own achievement. They have been collected with much 
industry—so much, that one could wish there had been fewer of 
them. The new ‘Facts of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Life’ here presented 
do not amount to much, and, as the writer says, she remains, owing 
to her determination to keep her private life separate from her 
work, ‘an almost impossible subject for biography ’. 


With Volume VI, Classicism and Romanticism,! Karl Mantzius 
completes his History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
Times, a work which has already taken its place as the standard 
account of the ‘development of theatrical art through the ages’. 
The English chapters in this volume deal with Goldsmith and 
Sheridan among dramatists, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, and 
Edmund Kean among the most notable actors, and with the thea- 
trical history, chiefly, of Drury Lane and of Covent Garden. The 
story of Sheridan’s theatrical experiences is well known, but is as 
interesting as anything in the volume, especially the account of 
his father’s stage-management, which ended just in time to save 
the whole undertaking from disaster. Mainly owing to the influ- 
ence of the Kemble family, and especially to that of its most 
famous members, Mrs. Siddons and John Philip Kemble, English 
theatrical art developed in a striking manner during the oe of 
Sheridan’s ownership of Drury Lane. The ‘inborn tragic tem- 
perament’ of Sarah Siddons and the dignified and scholarly acting 
of her brother between them succeeded in revolutionizing the 
English stage. Moreover, the actual stage-effects, scenery, light- 
ing, costume, and the like, also underwent great changes, and the 
staging and setting of plays at length attained something analogous 
with their present-day importance, The gradual unfolding of the 

* A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times, by Karl 
Mantzius. Vol. vi. Classicism and Romanticism. Authorized translation 


by ©. Archer. Duckworth, 1921. pp. xiii+348, with 85 illustrations. 
28s. net. 
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process by which these changes came about is the subject of the 
present volume, which certainly does not fall behind its predeces- 
sors in interest. One can sympathize with Mr. Mantzius in his 
sense of loss at the completion of a task that has obviously been a 
labour of love. At the same time, he must have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has adequately filled a gap in dramatic history 
which could not so well have been bridged by a scholar who had 
no first-hand experience of theatrical needs and conditions. 


Miss Barry has a fascinating subject in her study 2? of the growth 
of nursery literature from early pedlars’ chap-books to Miss Edge- 
worth and the Lambs, and there are many signs that she has 
enjoyed her task and also—which is no less essential to successful 
treatment of such a theme—that she sympathizes with the chil- 
dren’s point of view. (We wish, however, that she were less cer- 
tain of what a ‘child cares most about’, and of what would ‘ touch’ 
him ‘directly’. Such phrases are irritating in their cumulative 
effect.) 

Her book is fuller than any other with which we are ac- 
quainted that deals with children’s literature, and it is probably 
because of Miss Barry’s familiarity with the books mentioned, 
that she sometimes passes from one*to another with rather be- 
wildering rapidity, or assumes a knowledge on the part of the 
reader which he is unlikely to possess unless her thesis is, in his 
case, superfluous. For though Miss Barry suggests and refers con- 
tinually to the parallel that may be drawn between the history of 
thought and of contemporary nursery literature, she does not work 
out in detail or contribute anything very new to this part of her 
subject. A summary of her results would have knitted the various 
points together and have made a conclusion to the volume more 
convincing than the somewhat abrupt close to the last chapter 
which induced the present writer to turn over in the expectation 
of something more to come. Nor do the two appendices in any 
sense take the place of the index which is essential to a book of 
reference. As such Miss Barry’s thesis deserves to be reckoned, 
and none the less because she has for the most part successfully 
avoided the academic solemnity of the ‘ research student’ and pro- 


2 4 Century of Children’s Books, by Florence VY. Barry. Methuen. 
pp. vii+257, 7s, 6d. net. 
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duced a book which can be read for pleasure. But the ‘ Notes and 
Extracts’ and the ‘Chronological List of Children’s Books from 
1700 to 1825’ are reminders that the book is also a serious contri- 
bution to scholarship, and therefore one which, if it is to fulfil its 
purpose, must be supplied with the index which is one of the 
scholar’s necessary tools. 


It is a pleasure to read Mr. Strachey’s collected papers in this 
volume,”? the one drawback to which is that the pages have already 
become unsewn after a single perusal. Such bad workmanship 
does not encourage purchasers in these days of dear books. 

Only a few of Mr. Strachey’s essays deal with English literature 
of the eighteenth century, and all of these are in the form of 
reviews. Thus The Lives of the Poets (1906) is a welcome to 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition, and neither is, nor professes to be, an 
adequate account of Dr. Johnson asacritic. Indeed, Mr. Strachey’s 
unholy joy in arresting epigrams does not perhaps fit him for the 
task of just appraisement in such a case. It is, for instance, good 
fun and has enough of truth in it to make it memorable, to say of 
Johnson’s ‘ aesthetic judgements’, that ‘they have always some good 
quality to recommend them—except one: they are never right’. 
One feels that the phrase is perilously near the truth about the 
writer, but not equally applicable to his subject. However, such 
ephemera are not to be taken as final and serious estimates, and as 
in the case of Johnson’s own critical lapses, one would not 
willingly, though perhaps for different reasons, have them unsaid. 

The account of Dr. Sampson’s edition of Blake (1906) goes 
much deeper, and Mr. Strachey’s description of its meticulous 
accuracy, and the new light this throws upon Blake’s poems, is not 
and cannot be out of date. The edition remains for always ‘a 
noble and splendid monument of English scholarship’, Mr. 
Strachey’s remarks about Blake’s poetry and Blake’s mysticism are 
also of enduring value, though not every one will agree with what 
he says about the latter subject. Nor will every one subscribe to 
the equivocal statement that ‘ Blake was an intellectual drunkard ’. 
But all who have delighted in Blake the artist will thank 
_Mr. Strachey for the pages in which he justifies their instinctive 


*° Books and Characters, French and English, by Lytton Strachey. Chatto 
& Windus. pp. 306. 12s. 6d. 
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pleasure in the ‘loveliness and power’ and ‘ exquisite simplicity ’ 
of his lyrics. 

The paper on Walpole’s friend, Madame du Deffand (1918), is 
only in a sense cognate with our subject, but it gives so realistic a 
picture both of the lady and of Walpole himself, that it is impos- 
sible to omit it from notice. In this, again, we feel that some of 
Mr. Strachey’s opinions need revision, especially in the light of 
the fresh letters of Walpole contained in the supplementary 
volumes to Mrs. Paget Tonybee’s edition, Mr. Strachey is unfair 
to Walpole, but, as usual, his innuendo and unfair criticism consti- 
tute part of his attraction, and we should lose were he to assume the 
judicial air. He produces so vivid and delightful an impression 
of his subjects that no other method could, in his hands, be more 
effective. Whatever he discusses, whomsoever he paints, becomes 
alive : everything he writes demands a readjustment of our own 
views, a fresh consultation of the authorities. Books and Char- 
acters is among the most original of recent occasional criticism : 
we owe a debt to Mr. Strachey for the collection. 


Mr. Buchan has done a service by collecting Lord Rosebery’s ** 
occasional writings and addresses, which have hitherto been inac- 
cessible to the ordinary reader. Among the appreciations in Vol. I 
are speeches on Burns, on Dr. Johnson, and on Burke, together 
with an article on William Windham. These do not profess to 
be, and are not, full-dress ‘ criticisms’, but, as might be expected, 
they form stimulating and individual accounts of great subjects. 
Not every one will agree with Lord Rosebery’s estimate of John- 
son’s written work ; some, who are not countrymen of Burns, may 
think that only-a Scottish admirer would couple his name in quite 
so unqualified a fashion with that of Shakespeare (vide p. 17). 
But these are small matters as contrasted to the gusto with which 
Lord Rosebery praises famous men and inspires his readers to 
reopen their writings. 


It is with real pleasure that we welcome the volumes ** contain- 
ing Mr. Birrell’s Collected Essays and Addresses, which are as 


%4 Miscellanies: Literary and Historical, by the Earl of Rosebery. 2 vols. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. Vol. i. pp. vii+372. 30s. net the set. 
% The Collected Essays and Addresses of Augustine Birrell. 3 vols. Dent. 
Vol. i, pp. ix +408. Vol. ii, pp. 390. Vol. iii, pp. 381. 3s. 6d. net. 
2762 L 
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attractive now in their independence, critical power, vitality, and 
lightness of touch as when, long ago, they first appeared in the six 
little volumes familiar to most book-lovers in the ‘nineties and at 
the beginning of the present century. Mr. Birrell’s essays stand 
the test of collection and reprinting. Written for his own amuse- 
ment or for a circle of private friends as many of them originally 
were, they are yet anything but ephemeral in nature. For like all 
good essays, they are stamped by the writer’s mind and personality— 
and in this case also by his genuine love of letters and by his 
whimsical appreciations of men and things. 

Any one of the hitherto unpublished papers, e.g. that on 
Gulliver’s Travels in Vol. I may be taken to illustrate Mr. Birrell’s 
capacity to single out those points which others have overlooked 
in their criticisms of eighteenth-century writers, and to deal with 
them with charm and in an individual fashion. The essay is dated 
1919, but there is nothing save added power to indicate the lapse 
of years since the composition of the essay on Swift dated 1894. 
True he has modified some of his opinions ; his forty-year study of 
Swift’s work has caused him to deal more kindly with Swift’s 
‘eynicism ’—but the old freshness and enjoyment are still there 
and make the essay as valuable as ever. Mr. Birrell’s range is 
wide: he confines himself neither to literature nor to a single 
century, and he touches nothing that he does not adorn. No one 
can read these three volumes without gratitude to the man who has 
found so much that is of interest, so much to reverence and to 
enjoy, and has left so goodly a record of his experiences. 


From the standpoint of literary history, the Countess of Airlie’s 
book #* about Whig Society is interesting chiefly because it gives 
an account of Byron’s relations with Lady Melbourne and Lady 
Caroline Lamb as these are depicted in their correspondence and 
in his. We are also shown the progress of his courtship of Miss 
Milbanke and Lady Melbourne’s influence in promoting the marriage. 
Perhaps the letters and commentary give us little new information, 
but they certainly serve to intensify our conviction that of the three 
women concerned with this period of his life, Lady Melbourne 
alone really attracted and influenced the young poet. It is difficult 


© In Whig Society, 1775-1818, by Mabell, Countess of Airlie. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1921. xvi+205. 15s. net. 
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to accept Lady Airlie’s account of the part played by Lady Mel- 
bourne and to believe that her sole motive in promoting Byron’s 
marriage was to save her son from the danger of another scandal. 
Nor is it easy to exculpate her from her share in bringing it 
about. 

The picture drawn of Whig society at the end of the eighteenth 
century is, however, convincing, and Lady Airlie’s book succeeds 
in transporting us back into an age when the one demand of good 
breeding was that outward conventions should not be violated. 
‘What went on beneath the surface’ did not matter, but ‘ anything 
shocking or violent was an offence in itself, and it is easy to con- 
ceive the horror which the open scandal of Lady Caroline Lamb’s 
intrigue with Byron must have inspired in Lady Melbourne ; not 
so much on account of its immorality as of its publicity’. 


Mrs. Comyns Carr has an interesting paper on ‘ The Beggar's 
Opera in the Eighteenth Century’ in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
June, 1922, pp. 790-7. She traces its fortune in its own day, 
paying special attention to the songs and music, but not forgetting 
either the political allusions or the fate of the original ‘Polly’, 
subsequently Duchess of Bolton. Mrs. Carr considers Gay’s work 
to be the forerunner of all comic opera and vaudeville, and sees in 
it the ancestor of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 


To The Library, September, 1922, pp. 97-114, Mr. A. W. Pollard 
contributes Some Notes on the History of Copyright in England, 
1662-1774, which are of great value. He brings together ‘samples 
of the evidence which exists, or which needs to be collected, from 
the side of the history of the book-trade, in order to show how the 
Law of Copyright actually worked at different periods’, The articlo 
does not lend itself to summary, but it should be consulted, by 
all who take interest in the history of the fight made by authors 
in order that they might ‘reap the pecuniary profits of “their” 
own ingenuity and labour’. 
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Mr. Srrona’s essay on ‘Nature in Wordsworth and Meredith’ 
(appended to his Studies in Shelley’) is a penetrating summary of 
the philosophic ideas underlying that which Wordsworth calls 
‘Nature’ and Meredith ‘Earth’. A peculiarly close and intense 
observation, scarcely paralleled in Nature poetry elsewhere, he 
rightly finds to be fundamental in each; striking as is the con- 
trast, even where they are describing the same matter (such as the 
Nightingale’s song), between the loftily abstract manner of the 
elder. poet, and the vividly individualizing style of the younger. 
A like contrast (of which more might have been said) distinguishes 
the Nature element in their love-poetry. ‘Three years she grew’, 
which is coupled with ‘ Love in a Valley’, is in comparison a piece 
of philosophy, exquisitely touched, and wholly concerned with 
the moulding of the maiden’s form and soul by the scenes of 
her childhood; whereas in Meredith girl and scenery alike are 
suffused by the glow of the lover’s passion. The vital distinction 
between them begins, for Mr. Strong, with the ulterior significance, 


1 Three Studies in Shelley and an Essay on Nature in Wordsworth and 
Meredith, by Archibald T. Strong. Oxford University Press, 1921. pp. 189. 
10s. 6d. 
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of ethic and metaphysic, which the two poets associate with 
‘Nature’ or ‘Earth’, The distinction is palpable, but has rarely 
been handled with so much insight and power. Meredith’s 
Nature, based on a vigorous faith in evolution, excluded absolutely 
the personal immortality of which Wordsworth’s offered ‘intima- 
tions’; and while Meredith is a resolute champion of ‘ Spirit ,’ 
his Spirit in the last resort is sprung from matter, and has no 
existence outside man. Whereas Wordsworth’s ‘humanity’ is but 
one embodiment of the ‘something far more deeply interfused that 
rolls through all things’. Neither poet, it is clearly recognized, 
faces fully the view that Nature is fundamentally malevolent, and 
Mr. Strong contrasts pointedly with Meredith’s robust optimism 
the terrible indictment brought by Alfred de Vigny in poems like 
La Maison du Berger (finely rendered here). Wordsworth, in 
pre-evolution days, had more excuse for his unreserved faith in 
the ‘benignity’ of Nature; but his profound sense of the 
significance of suffering—which ‘has the nature of infinity ’—and 
of duty, exempts him from the charge of a facile optimism. This 
is true, but Mr. Strong hardly faces the doubt, scarcely to be evaded 
by a modern reader, whether the Wordsworthian philosophy of 
suffering is adequate to the stupendous catastrophes of world- 
history. And he may be thought to undervalue the fortifying 
and stimulating power, under such conditions, of Meredith’s 
masculine and irrepressible faith in Man and Earth. But of the 
great value of his essay there can be no question. 


In his little monograph, William Wordsworth and Annette 
Vallon,? M. Emile Legouis retells, with important supplementary 
facts, the story of the now well-known episode in Wordsworth’s 
French residence, first narrated by Professor G. Harper in his 
Wordsworth, and later, more fully, in his Wordsworth’s French 
Daughter. M. Legouis devotes his acute analysis to a fuller 
interpretation of the circumstances, which in some essential 
respects must remain conjectural. But he has also brought light, 
from French public archives and family information, upon the 
very un-Wordsworthian history of the Vallon family, and in 


2 William Wordsworth and Annette Vallon, by Emile Legouis. Dent. 
pp. xiv+146, 5s. 
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particular upon Annette’s activities in the Bourbon interest during 
the Napoleonic time, and her daughter’s marriage, under the 
highest ‘legitimist’ auspices, in 1816. He prints, or facsimiles, 
a quantity of valuable material; in particular: (1) Letters of 
Annette to William and Dorothy; (2) Caroline Wordsworth’s 
marriage certificate, and the petition addressed to Louis XVIII by 
a number of distinguished loyalists in her favour; (8) an account 
of Wordsworth’s poetry written for his granddaughter in 1846, 
by ‘a former professor of foreign literature’; a notable evidence 
of the vogue he had now acquired in France, through the influence 
especially of Sainte-Beuve and Lamartine. There are portraits 
of Caroline (with a speaking likeness to the poet), of Annette’s 
brother, and (conjecturally) of Annette herself. 


In his little volume, La Poesia di Wordsworth (1770-1808),* 
Pietro Bardi gives a summary, but very sympathetic account of 
Wordsworth’s early life and of his poetry up to the date named. 
For English readers it will be interesting chiefly as evidence 
of the hold that Wordsworth’s ‘insular’ poetry can now obtain 
on a critic of the south of Europe. The book draws somewhat 
freely upon English critical work, but of the sincerity of the 
writer’s admiration there can be no doubt. He draws the limit 
of what is admirable in Wordsworth somewhat peremptorily. 
His date bars out Zhe Excursion altogether, and this (as was 
once rashly said of The Excursion itself) ‘will never do’. The 
criticism is rarely individual, and when it is individual is occa- 
sionally perverse; as when The Evening Walk is assigned to the 
Hawkshead period (instead of, with M. Legouis—whose name 
is persistently misspelt,—to the Cambridge time) on the ground 
that ‘not only the subject but all the details recall to mind 
the calm lakes and cloud-capt hills of Cumberland’. That is 
psychologically unsound: Signor Bardi might recall how Ibsen’s 

most intensely Norwegian dramas were written in Italy, and how 
he said in reference to them: ‘Never did I feel so near to the 
Home as precisely at a distance and in absence.’ And Words- 
worth’s poetry too was ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity’. 


* La Poesia di Wordsworth, by Pietro Bardi. Bari; Laterza. pp. 189. 
8-507. 
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In University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
No. 2, pp. 225-270, Professor A. Beatty makes a further con- 
tribution to our understanding of Wordsworth’s early intellectual 
history (cf. his ‘ Wordsworth and Hartley’, N.Y. Nation, July 17, 
1913, and his subsequent volume, to be noticed in the next volume 
of The Year’s Work, ‘William Wordsworth, his Doctrine and Art’). 
His essay, Joseph Fawcett, ‘the Art of War’, consists of (1) an 
annotated reprint of Fawcett’s poem (1795), of which only a few 
copies are known, (2) a brief introduction tracing his connexion with 
Wordsworth and with Wordsworth’s attitude towards war. The 
apparent inconsistency between the denunciations of war in 
Guilt and Sorrow and other poems about 1795, and the heroic 
temper of the war-sonnets, was freely ascribed by Byron and 
others to corrupt motives, and has later been commonly ascribed 
to a radical change of view. Mr. Beatty shows that the anti- 
militarism of the English Revolutionary group led by Godwin 
and Fawcett, to which Wordsworth in 1795 was closely attached, 
was primarily political and social even more than humanitarian ; 
war was the instrument of kings and aristocrats for crushing 
democracy. Fawcett’s poem is the most systematic exposition of 
this view. Later, when it became the instrument of the ‘Men 
of Kent’ or the Tyrolese against Napoleon, Wordsworth could 
thence without inconsistency justify it. And Godwin himself had 
expressly excepted from his general condemnation the two cases— 
‘defence of our own liberty and of the liberty of others’. 


Wordsworth’s Gospel of Nature is discussed (in P. M. L. A. 
xxxvil. 4, pp. 615-38) by Mr. Barry Cerf. Mr. Barry Cerf 
expresses in an incisive and somewhat peremptory form the 
reaction from the ‘poet of Nature’ view of Wordsworth which 
has for some time been making headway in America, often in 
association with the more:comprehensive attack upon the Romantic 
or Rousseauist temper and its products, led by Mr. Irving Babbitt 
and Mr. P. E. More. Wordsworth reached supreme heights in 
poetry ; in ethical grandeur he is unsurpassed ; but he was wrong 
in ascribing either excellence to ‘communion with nature’, The 
‘wise passiveness’ to the influence of the ‘linnets song’ and ‘the 
vernal woods’ enjoined in the Lyrical Ballads, and the diatribes 
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against science and art, expressed merely an indolent willingness 
to ‘get wise without thought’. Even Tintern Abbey is gravely 
at fault in so far as it presupposes a spiritual influence derived 
from nature. ‘Its greatness is not derived from sensuous responsive- 
ness to nature, but from the English civilization which Wordsworth 
inherited and interpreted with the aid of faculties far removed from 
the five senses.’ This is not the place for discussion of Mr. Cerf’s 
case. Its importance lies in his forcible reassertion of ‘the Mind 
of Man’ as in reality (as Wordsworth himself said) the theme 
and substance of his poetry; its weakness in an arbitrary ruling 
out of everything in the influence of ‘ Nature’ but its action upon 
our senses. The new emphasis upon Thought and Will which is 
marked by the poetry of 1805 did not mean a dissolution of that 
‘wedded’ union with Nature which he had once proclaimed; 
‘dream not of every severance of our loves’ he still cries to the 
Meadows, Hills, and Groves, at the close of the great Ode (1806) ; 
and when Mr. Cerf quotes from the Ecclesiastical Sonnets a 
reference to ‘sinful Nature’ as a sign of spiritual advance, he is 
surely in danger of ‘emptying the child out with the bath’— 
dismissing the Poet along with the poet of Nature, and saving 
only the Anglican theologian. But the essay is important and 
full of acute remarks, 


In his essay on The Doctrine of Leadership in the Greater 
Romantic Poets (P. M. L. A. xxxvii. pp. 639, 61), Mr. B. H. 
Lehman carries further the study of their polities by Mr. W. 
Graham, noticed in Volume II of The Year’s Work (pp. 156-7). 
Recognizing a definite, perhaps fundamental, antagonism between 
the doctrine of the Great Man, or ‘Hero’, and Rousseauist or 
democratic Equality, he traces the ways in which Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron, dealt with the dilemma thus pre- 
sented. In Wordsworth, even in his most republican days, the 
‘heroic’ ideal was always implicit, and the ethical grandeur of the 
Cintra Tract rests, as Mr. Lehman well says, upon a kind of fusion 
of the two, in which the people itself becomes ‘heroic’ in wisdom 
and virtue. With Coleridge the distinction is sharper, and takes 
colour after 1800 from his metaphysical psychology ; the ‘leader’ is 
the man in whom ‘ Reason’ and ‘ Understanding’ are synthetically 
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united. In Shelley democratic doctrine was never thus sub- 
merged ; but the ‘People’ all the same required a ‘leader’, and 
he appears throughout, now as Laon, now as Prometheus, now as 
Shelley himself. In Byron’s more multiplex nature heroism 
itself is more composite; and from the romantic egoist—pilgrim 
or pirate, Lara or Harold,—we can distinguish the hero of the 
other Byron who fought and died at Missolonghi, most nearly 
represented by Cain. Mr. Lehman, among many other suggestive 
remarks, declines to find merely ‘emotional’ in basis the polities 
even of Shelley and Byron, with whom the undemocratic doctrine 
of ‘leadership’ thus won so dominant a place. But was either 
conscious of any such dilemma, and is there evidence that they 
‘brought to its solution’ the ‘powerful effort of thought’ he 
_assumes ? 


In a little volume, Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, &c.,* 
Professor Edith Morley gives wider currency to some portions 
of the enormous mass of reminiscence left by Henry Crabb 
Robinson, by far the greatest part of it still in MS. Sadler’s 
three massive volumes (1869) established Robinson’s claim to 
be—no Boswell, nor even an KEckermann, certainly—but yet 
a capable and trustworthy reporter of the talk of most of his 
distinguished literary contemporaries. But they contained, accord- 
ing to Professor Morley’s estimate, not more than one-thirtieth 
of the whole ; and they have long been out of print. The scope 
of the present volume is confined in the main to the writers 
named in the title, a small fraction of those whose talk Robinson 
recorded. Many of the items have been printed before, either 
in Sadler or elsewhere. But the editor was entirely justified in 
reprinting them here. And she has printed for the first time 
(1) Robinson’s own selections from his memories of the poets 
named, (2) additional details of Coleridge’s lectures, (3) the passages 
bearing upon the estrangement of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
(1811-12), and the reconciliation effected between them by 
Robinson himself. Among the persons (the ‘&c.’) not named in 


* Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, &c., being selections from the 
Remains of Henry Crabb Robinson, by Edith J. Morley. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. pp. xxlli+176. 7s. 6d. 
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the title whose talk (in company or in connexion with Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, or Lamb) is reported, are De Quincey, Flaxman, 
Godwin, Hazlitt, Southey, and Tieck. 


SOUTHEY 


In P.M.L. A. vii. 2, Mr. W. Haller discusses Southey’s Later 
Radicalism. He rightly calls attention to the undeserved neglect 
of the vast body of prose contributed by Southey during the first 
forty years of the century to reviews, in particular to the Quarterly. 
Southey still has the reputation of a crass reactionary, a result not 
merely of his well-known relations with Byron and Shelley, but of 
his steady and unqualified antagonism to political Reform and to 
the principles of the Benthamites. It is easier to-day than fifty years 
ago to do justice to a man who combined a passionate faith in 
progress with a bitter hostility to laissez-faire. This was Southey’s 
position as it was in effect Carlyle’s, and Carlyle could write 
accordingly of Southey’s Quarterly articles: ‘In spite of my 
Radicalism, I found very much in these Toryisms which was 
greatly to my heart’. Southey had once ‘almost worshipped’ 
Godwin’s Political Justice, and when he became a ‘ Tory’ he threw 
its methods, not its ideals, overboard. ‘To the fundamental idea of 
the infinite possibilities of human progress through direct human 
effort and the subordination of private to public interest, in a word, to 
the idea of the perfectibility of man and society through joint 
endeavour, Southey brought an abiding faith religious in its 
intensity.’ Hence his opposition to laissez-faire, the negation of 
such ‘joint-endeavour’; which let loose private greed upon the 
helpless poor without restriction; which permitted agricultural 
enclosures, the depopulation of the country, the degradations of 
the factory-towns, the horrors of the mines. He was deeply 
interested in the work of Robert Owen, which failed, he thought, 
only owing to his ‘regrettable infidelity’. He thus, like Words- 
worth, another ‘renegade’, anticipated the attitude of Shaftesbury 
and the Conservative reformers of the Forties. 
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BYRON 


The second series of Sir A. Quiller-Couch’s Studies in Litera- 
ture® opens with a lecture on Byron, delivered at University College, 
Nottingham, under the Byron lecture foundation there. It is an 
emphatic but discriminating apologia for the poet, an attempt to 
find a way out between the grudging and difficult acceptance of him 
in England and the position, beyond all English rivalry but Shake- 
speare’s, which he enjoys on the Continent. He throws over, as 
others have done, Byron’s blank verse, as also, with a less usual 
incisiveness, his lyrices—even apparently the last; and draws 
a peremptory line at the crisis of April, 1816, as ‘a mark dividing 
..+- What to discard and what to retain’ of his work, to which of 
course in general no exception can be taken. It will suffice here to 
record, without discussing, his judgement upon Don Juan as ‘one 
of the world’s few greatest epics’, having ‘this, at any rate, in 
common with the Iliad itself: it belongs with heart and soul to its 


> 


age’, 


SHELLEY 


Sir A. Quiller-Couch’s volume also contains three Lectures on 
Shelley—his contribution to the Centenary celebrations—abound- 
ing in fresh and interesting points, as well as in the usual quips 
addressed to the undergraduate gallery. Incidentally he gives 
the emphatic judgement of an old nautical hand against the story 
(first heard in 1875) that Shelley's boat was deliberately run 
down. ‘Even predatory Genoese would scarcely choose a par- 
ticularly vicious gale from which they were running for shelter as 
the moment to run down an open boat (she was undecked and 
ballasted with pig-iron) which would sink in a few seconds, for 
the sake of a bag of gold which, however supposititious, would 
sink with her.’ Addressing himself to the proverbial ‘dearth 
of poetry’ between the death of Keats, Shelley, and Byron, 
and the advent of Tennyson and Browning, he points out how 


5 Studies in Literature: Second Series, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Cam- 
bridge University Press. pp. vilit+310. 14s. 
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much of the verse at that time is haunted by Shelley ; adducing in 
particular the case—unknown as yet to the literary historian—of 
a young tradesman, Luke Daniel, whose poems ‘steeped in Shelley ’, 
are extant in MS. ‘Shelley’s influence on our poets is from the 
first incomparably greater than Wordsworth’s or Byron’s.’ 

Like others who have lately written on Shelley, ‘Q’ takes up 
the challenge of Arnold’s ‘ ineffectual’. Time and history have 
played into his hand, but no one has read more clearly or expounded 
more eloquently the bearing of Shelley’s life and work upon our 
experience on the morrow of the great war. ‘He means to-day... 
something more momentous, more imperative, than he meant to us 
a few years ago ’, for ‘ time has brought us back to the original rebel- 
lious Shelley by reproduction of circumstances and of misery. . .’ 
The second lecture, devoted to the lyrics, makes interesting 
points against the Poet laureate (scansion of ‘And wild roses and 
ivy serpentine’, in The Question), Swinburne (‘ Fresh spring, and 
summer, and winter hour’, in O world! O life! O time!), and 
Matthew Arnold again under various heads. 


In histhree studies in Shelley,° Professor Strong makes important 
contributions to the clearer understanding of Shelley as a thinker, 
and incidentally as a man and as a poet. Heseesthat Shelley has 
suffered both from the enthusiasm and from the ‘common sense’ 
of his interpreters, as well as from their frequent preoccupation with 
a single aspect of what was, in fact, an elusively complex nature. 
He himself brings to the problem a remarkable combination of 
poetic insight and close analytic power, by aid of which he succeeds 
in tracing with unusual clearness the inter-relations and historical 
sequence of the disparate ideas and tendencies which shared, or 
struggled for, the possession of Shelley’s mind. In the first study, 
‘The Faith of Shelley’, he takes up in succession the principal 
theological, metaphysical, and ethical conceptions which exercised 
his thought—Christianity, God, the Spirit of the Universe, good 
and evil, love, perfectibility, the Golden Age—past and future— 
Eternal Beauty beyond the ‘Veil of life’. Against those who 
represent Shelley’s ‘ faith’ as a simple evolution from a ‘ rationalist’ 
or ‘atheistic’ to a spiritual or transcendental point of view, and 


® See above, pp. 164-5. 
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those again who regard him as ‘a mere sequel to Godwin’, Mr. 
Strong justly insists that a mystical intuition of the universe, 
analogous to Blake’s, was his ‘more profound and characteristic ’ 
view, traceable from his undergraduate days onwards, ‘ despite 
seeming inconsistencies and contradictions’, ‘always flaming forth 
when his mind was working most fervently and deeply, and never 
totally overwhelmed by the impulse towards negation and 
“rationalism ”,’ though this impulse was also, as an integral factor, 
‘in him’, The influence of his expulsion from Oxford in emphasiz- 
ing his negations is well discussed on p. 12, the steps in his 
emancipation from determinism on p. 25, his relation to Spinoza 
(on the metaphysical side) on p. 28, and the nature of the final 
regeneration of man to which he looked forward, on p. 44f. It is 
somewhat singular that The Triwmph of Life, in which a radical 
modification of his attitude towards Love seems apparent, is 
barely mentioned in this Essay.—The second study, ‘Shelley’s 
Symbolism’, discusses in a very interesting way a series of the 
symbolic images the constant recurrence of which is so evident 
a note of Shelley’sstyle. Far from indicating monotony of thought, 
they denote a bewildering variety of things, discriminated by 
Mr. Strong with his customary subtlety and care. He points out 
the connexion between Shelley’s haunting use of the ‘veil’ image 
and his conception of good and evil as utterly different and 
antagonistic, yet separated in existence by the most tenuous of 
divisions. Distinct from this is his use of the ‘ painted veil’ of 
life and its illusions which divides us from the reality disclosed by 
death. In this connexion Mr. Strong proposes an interpretation 
of a line in Mont Blanc with which we cannot agree : 


I look on high: 
Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 


The veil of life and death? 


James Thomson would read ‘upfurled’, which is unlikely ; but 
Shelley surely meant that the veil was in fact ‘ furled’, and that he 
was seeing in reality the marvellous Beyond, otherwise seen only 
in dream; not, as Mr. Strong thinks, that ‘the whole beauty of 
this life is suddenly unrolled before him’. Shelley was quite 
eapable of this loose use of words.—His use of the symbols of the 
serpent, the meteor (a source of some rare and strange kind of 
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Shelleyan beauty), of poison, the scorpion, the Boat and stream, and 
the Moon, is subjected to similarly close analysis. We note 
particularly the crucial use of the Stream for ‘the universal stream 
of thought which flows through the universe ’ [Mont Blanc], and the 
Boat for ‘the individual human soul which is received by that 
stream and swept along towards its spiritual consummation’; and 
the fantastic variant of this symbol in the more playful key of the 
Witch of Atlas. The third study, on ‘The Sinister in Shelley’, 
attempts to define and analyse that pathological element, both in 
his life and in his poetry, of which almost every reader is vaguely 
conscious, but which indiscreet devotees have sometimes felt it 
inconsistent with the glory of his poetry to recognize, while for 
others it has entirely obscured what Mr. Strong properly calls 
‘the celestial strain’ in both. ‘There can be no manner of doubt 
that beauty and goodness formed the positive element of his life 
and song. It must be obvious, however, . . . that there were other 
things in his nature besides light and ecstasy and aspiration. It is 
the object of the present essay to disengage these, to show that 
there was that in his poetry which puts him in touch rather with 
Poe and Baudelaire than with his beloved Sophocles and Plato, 
and that this literary quality is imseparably connected with 
a certain strain in his character as manifested in the everyday 
relations of his life.’ Naturally, this contrast is not at all equivalent 
to that between ecstasy and despair, or between beauty and ugli- 
ness. His ‘despair’ may be as angelic as the rapture with which 
it so often interfluctuates ; and the morbid strain of Epipsychidion 
achieves almost the acme of Shelleyan beauty. Mr. Strong singles 
out : (1) his loose relation to truth and to reality—the pure fictions, 
whether deliberate or morbidly imagined, familiar in his biography ; 
(2) what may be called the ‘Monk Lewis’ strain in his imagination ; 
(3) his relations with women—facile infatuation followed by un- 
measured and even cruel reaction; (4) his preoccupation with 
putrefaction and decay; (5) the morbid element in his ‘ gloom’, 
There is some want of distinctness here, for Mr. Strong has 
previously declined, very rightly we think, to find Shelley’s ‘despair’ 
as such ‘sinister’; (6) his ‘constant attempt to discover beauty in 
things generally considered sinister’ ; but here again we are walk- 
ing on thin ice, and the ‘morbid’ idealization of foul things may 
be hard to distinguish in practice from the healthy-minded man of 
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genius’s divination of beauty in the most ‘sinister’ materials, But 


all three of Mr. Strong’s essays are of great value for the student 
of Shelley. 


In the P. MW. L. A., xxxvii. 2, Mr. G. R. Elliott inquires, by way 
of ‘a Centenary view’, ‘How Poetic is Shelley’s Poetry?’. Mr. 
Elliott is an acute critic, remarkably exempt from some kinds of 
illusion to which critics of more Shelleyan temperament are 
ordinarily prone. He approaches his challenging question, fairly 
enough, by choosing an admitted apex of Shelley’s poetry, the 
closing stanzas of Adonais, where cavil mostly holds its peace. He 
even sets this passage beside a more universally celebrated utterance 
of ‘immortal longings ’"—the dying speech of Cleopatra, and finds 
the advantage not on all counts with Shakespeare. But even 
these splendid stanzas, he demurs, are vitiated by an unreconciled 
confusion of incompatible emotions—‘ the thread of high immortal 
longing is woven into a warp of restless mortal sympathies’. And 
throughout the ‘ prophetic’ part of Shelley he finds a like uncertain 
mixture of emotions which will not coalesce—‘ unhampered 
sympathy with man and Nature’ and ‘pure devotion to the good’ ; 
with the result that this important section of his poetry, though 
always beautiful and always ‘poetic’, is not poetic in a supreme 
degree because it lacks the ‘ spontaneity ’ which only an emotion 
which is flawlessly clear and unobstructed by inconsistent elements 
can possess. Shelley’s significance as a poet accordingly lies else- 
where. For there is one region in which he is indeed supreme. 
‘Through [his] false harmonies runs a vital and captivating melody. 
It is the ery of “the spirit of solitude ”, the most exquisite note of 
utter loneliness in English poetry.’ His ‘verse is at its best when 
he best realizes, poetically, his loneliness’, as inthe West Wind ode, 
the ‘one frail form’ stanzas of Adonais, or in lyrics like ‘When 
the lamp is shattered’. The distinction between these two veins 
of Shelleyan poetry is of course palpable. Carducci caught it in 
his fine image—‘a Titan in a virgin form’. But does not Mr. 
Elliott assume too readily that the thought of great poetry must 
be logically unexceptionable? There is, after all, a divine unreason 

-which in saints and poets defies syllogisms ; and is not that very 
dilemma of universal sympathy and devotion to the good, for which 
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Mr. Elliott finds no way out, solved, for Shelley, and men of like ~ 
temper, by the divine unreason of ‘ Love’? 


Among articles dealing with Shelley may be mentioned 
Mr. W. E. Peck’s Shelley’s Manuscripts in the American Literary 
Review (ii. 498) and W. Kloos’s P. B. Shelley in Nederland (De 
Nieuwe Gids, September 1922). The considerable influence of 
both Shelley and Keats on various Dutch poets of the later nine- 
teenth century has scarcely been recognized among us. 


Corrado Zacchetti in Shelley e Dante’ gives us an exhaustive 
monograph on Shelley’s dealings with Dante. The volume con- 
sists of five ‘Books’. The first is a very valuable, up to the war 
approximately complete, bibliography of Shelley (81 pp.). The 
second traces the course of Shelley’s Italian and Dante studies, 
which began, he holds—against Hogg’s testimony—as far back as 
1810. He discusses in an interesting way Shelley’s trifle ‘Good 
Night’, and the Italian version of it which Shelley ‘had the un- 
happy idea to make’, excusing Shelley on the hazardous ground 
that ‘it is far easier for an Italian to make good verses in French 
or English than for an Englishman or Frenchman to make bad 
ones in Italian’, In Shelley’s prose Favola (Forman, vol. vii), on 
the other hand, he finds, together with a host of often charming 
‘maladresses ’, beauties of speech and style which seem like ‘an 
echo nowise remote of the prose of the Vita Nuova’. There is an 
important discussion of the notion that Shelley wrote Epipsychidion 
first in Italian ; a belief accepted by Dowden, but which rests only 
on a report by W. M. Rossetti of a statement made to him orally 
by Trelawny. There is no hint of this in Trelawny’s writings, 
and Zacchetti rightly, we think, dismisses the idea ; as well as the 
cognate suggestion of De Bosis in The First Two Lines of Epipsy- 
chidion (Macmillan, 1912). The third Book reviews Shelley’s 
translations from Dante; the fourth discusses the relation between 
Epipsychidion and the Vita Nuova, pointing to the fact of Shelley’s 
then recent translation of the canzone Voi che intendendo, and to 
many parallel phrases, But even devout Shelleyans will refuse to 
follow Zacchetti in putting the two poems on the same spiritual 
level: ‘Shelley is throughout inspired by the same mystic-alle- 


7 Shelley e Dante, by Corrado Zachetti. Milano: Sandron. pp, 336. 121. 
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gorical transcendentalism as Dante, and his poem, like the Vita 
Nuova, rises to the highest pinnacles of symbolic and transcendental 
idealism.’ Enough to say that the thought of possession, incon- 
ceivable in the Vita Nuova, is never remote in Epipsychidion. The 
fifth Book traces various ‘ affinities and parallels’ between the two 
poets—their use of vision, of symbolism, their aspirations towards 
justice, liberty, peace, and the ‘apocalyptic vision of the past and 
future’ in the Earthly Paradise and the Prometheus. The book is 
learned and well documented, but marred by extreme diffuseness, 
bad manners in controversy, and a profusion of misprints in the 
English quotations. 


In his little monograph, Gli ultimi Giorni di P. B. Shelley,’ 
Guido Biagi reviews in detail the history of Shelley’s closing 
days and the evidence bearing upon his death and the subsequent 
ceremonies, with some new documents. The documents include, 
among others, the letter addressed by the Governor of Viareggio 
to the Secretary of State at Lucca on July 18, 1822, announcing 
that a body had been washed ashore there, and buried accord- 
ing to the sanitary laws (‘an English book was found in the 
pocket of the coat’); the letter of Dawkins, English chargé 
d’affaires at Florence, to the authorities at Lucca, asking leave 
for the exhumation and transport of the bodies ; corresponding 
letters from this authority to Viareggio, giving instructions to 
that effect ; then, in consequence of difficulties made by the local 
officials, Dawkins’s subsequent letter (August 6) to the Tuscan 
Government, asking permission to burn the bodies, and the 
official consent, in accordance with which the memorable scene 
described by Trelawny took place on August 14. Biagi also 
describes at length his interrogation, at Viareggio, in 1890, of all 
the surviving and discoverable witnesses of the event, seven old 
men and one old woman. Their testimony appears to fix the place 
of the cremation, more precisely than hitherto, at a spot in Via- 
- reggio known as the ‘ due fosse’. One of them remembered that 
the fishermen in his infancy had a swearing-formula : ‘ Else may 
I be burnt like those Englishmen (ingresi (sic)) at the due fosse.’ 
There are eighteen portraits and other relevant illustrations. 


8 Gli ultimi Giorni di P. B. Shelley, by Guido Biagi, Firenze: La Voce, 
pp. 126. 102. 
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In An Italian ‘Imitation’ of Shelley’s The Cenci (P. M. L. A., 
xxxvii, 4, pp. 683-90), Mr. Newman I. White calls attention to 
the Beatrice Cenci of the Italian dramatist, G. B. Niccolini, 
described by the author and others as an ‘imitation’ of Shelley’s 
play. He shows that very large portions of Niccolini’s work are 
in fact translated, freely or literally, from Shelley. Niccolini at 
times condenses or curtails, but he appears to have added nothing 
and altered nothing. In these circumstances the inverted commas 
of Mr. White’s title appear to be justified. 


In Proserpine and Midas,° A. Koszul, of Strassburg, publishes 
for the first time two short MS. plays of Mary Shelley, with an 
excellently balanced critical introduction. The interest of these 
pieces lies partly in their evident relation to the great mytho- 
logical poems of Shelley himself, partly in the fact that two of 
his lyrics, Arethusa and The Invocation to Ceres, were written, 
as Medwin testifies, for the former play. Shelley also super- 
vised her work, and the present writer suspects in at least one 
passage his actual hand. 


In ‘ Romanticism in the Modern World’ (Essays and Studies, 
English Association, vol. viii, pp. 109-134), the present writer 
examined in some detail a recent attack upon a great part of 
modern literature in a volume entitled ‘Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism ’, by Mr. Irving Babbitt. The Essay is alluded to in the present 
section in virtue of references to Wordsworth, Keats, Gifford, and 
especially to Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 

The Dramatic Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley! have been 
edited, with an introduction, by the present writer. 


KEATS 


In Keats: A Study in Development’ Mr. H. YA. Fausset 
makes a remarkable contribution to our understanding of the 


* Proserpine and Midas: two unpublished Mythological Dramas, ed. by 
A. Koszul, Oxford University Press. pp. xxxi+89. 8s. 6d. 

° The Dramatic Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. by C. H. Herford. 
Chatto and Windus. pp. xi+412. 12s. 6d. 

” Keats: A Study in Development, by H.1’Anson Fausset. Martin Secker. 
pp. 123. 6s. 
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history of the mind of Keats. The ‘life of sensations, not of 
thought’ conception of the poet has long been restricted to at 
most his earliest youth ; and recent criticism has shown a grow- 
ing disposition to accentuate that last of his greater poems, the 
Revised Hyperion, where the senses are treated with the most 
marked disdain. Every one recognizes that the growth of Keats 
as a poet and as a man was, roughly speaking, along these 
lines, and much of it has been already charted with admirable 
insight and delicacy. But a nature so rich, so abounding, as 
Mr. Fausset says, so universal, is not soon exhaustively analysed ; 
and his intimate examination is justified not only by the brilliant 
light in which he has set the inner working of the poet’s spirit, 
but by very many acute and subtle observations and interpretations 
by the way. It may perhaps be thought that Mr. Fausset makes 
things too clear, too diagrammatic; that he has reduced the poet 
to too simple terms, But Mr. Fausset is no a priori theorist. He 
has brought to Keats only a vivid and penetrating poetic intuition, 
and a sense no less acute, of organic development. What he 
discloses, in intimate detail, is a process; a process with fluctua- 
tions, setbacks, hesitancies ; the gradual struggle towards dominance 
of ‘ idealism ’ over ‘ naturalism ’, reason over the senses. In Sleep 
and Poetry we already discern the antithesis between sensuous life 
and the mastery of life by imagination. In Endymion the rival 
elements, like everything else in the poet, are still unbalanced ; 
‘the reason strives desperately to hew a way through the entangle- 
ments [of sensuous beauty], and although it reduces thicket after 
thicket to perfect and lovely order, it leaves many overgrown with 
tropical undergrowth’. The close and detailed examination of the 
poem on these lines is a brilliant and original piece of criticism. 
From this point of view the narrative poems, where ‘thought’ has 
less scope, descend a little in the scale; and Mr. Fausset himself 
returns on the last page to redress some apparent slights to the 
artist in Keats; even Hyperion counts less with him, it is clear, 
than the Fall. But he has some admirable remarks on the ideality 
of the scenery of The Eve of St. Agnes. 

The Odes receive much incidental illumination. Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s trouble about the defective ‘logic’ of the Nightingale Ode 
(where the Nightingale is no more and no less ‘immortal’ than the 
man with whom she is compared) is not ‘explained away ’, but 
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shown to be a case of the conflict between the sensuous and the 
spiritual side of Keats’s nature implicit in all his work: ‘ Man is 
judged mortal on the basis of sense, whereas the nightingale’s song 
is a spiritual symbol.’ On similar lines he approaches the question, 
so fruitful of speculation in recent years, why Keats abandoned 
Hyperion; it was ‘chiefly because he had adopted a form for 
expressing it which tempted him into imagery for imagery’s sake, 
and which he rightly believed to be endangering the direct appeal 
and expression of the idea. . .. Hyperion in its first version 
embodies the conception that “ Beauty is Truth”, in its second, 
that “Truth is Beauty ”,’ 


BEDDOES 


Under the title ‘The Last Elizabethan’ Mr. Lytton Strachey 
in his Books and Characters (see above, p. 160) gives a penetrating 
characterization of Beddoes and his work. The author of Death’s 
Jest Book and The Bride’s Tragedy was not, for Mr, Strachey, a 
would-be ‘ reviver’ of Elizabethan drama, but a ‘ reincarnation’ of 
Elizabethan genius. ‘ Everything that we know of him goes to show 
that the laborious and elaborate effort of literary reconstruction was 
quite alien to his spirit. We have [his friend] Kelsall’s evidence as 
to the ease and abundance of his composition ; we have the character 
of the man, as it shines forth in his letters and in the history of 
his life... , and we have the evidence of his poetry itself. . . . It 
is not an artificial concoction galvanized into a semblance of life; 
it simply lives.’ If any qualification to the ‘ Elizabethan’ quality 
of Beddoes can be entertained, it may well rest on the distinction 
which Mr, Strachey himself draws between his poetic and his 
dramatic power. ‘His mature blank verse is perfect.” And he 
could create scenes of intense dramatic force. But he was unable 
to trace out a story, clearly and forcibly, to an appointed end. 
Hence, while the later acts of The Second Brother, the most 
nearly complete of his unfinished tragedies, are ‘crowded with 
beautiful passages, with vivid situations, with surprising develop- 
ments’, the ‘central plot vanishes away into nothing’. This 
hardly happened to the ‘old’ Elizabethans, Beddoes, with all his 
extraordinary genius for poetry not unworthy of being classed, in 
its sublime and in its macabre moods particularly, with that. of 
Webster or Ford, was nevertheless touched by the dramatic inepti- 
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tude of his own time. But Mr. Strachey’s finely phrased and 
sensitive appreciation should awaken wider interest in the very 
individual and often splendid work of the poet who, almost alone, 
gives distinction to the years between the death of Shelley, Keats, 


and Byron, and the decisive emergence of Tennyson and the 
Brownings, 


TENNYSON 


In his lecture on the /dylls of the King in 1921 (Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature, Milford, 1922, pp. 23-42), 
Dr. F. S. Boas adds his voice to that of Dr. A. C. Bradley as 
a critic of that ‘reaction against Tennyson, of which this collective 
poem has borne the brunt’. He admits that the Zdylls is not an 
organic whole, and that its inspiration is ‘strangely fitful’, But 
he urges that the extreme disparagement of it has been due to 
misunderstanding, for which the poet is indeed himself in part 
responsible. Tennyson has commonly been blamed for spoiling 
a great mediaeval story by superimposing a modern allegory. 
Dr. Boas insists that the allegory—the eternal conflict of Soul 
with Sense—is the fundamental thing, and that while the attempt 
to unite it with a human tale of quite other origin involved him 
in grave misfits (as in the scene between Arthur and Guinevere), 
the mystic theme itself continually inspires great and lasting poetry. 
Dr. Boas has effectually exposed the criticism which condemns 
Tennyson for touching the Arthurian legend to modern issues ; 
while he frankly allows that his treatment has sometimes (as 
in The Grail) impoverished as well as spiritualized. "We should 
ourselves have gone farther and asked whether the conflict of 
‘Soul with Sense’, which Tennyson said he ‘always meant’, does 
not rest upon a misleading antithesis. It was not in these ascetic 
terms that Dante, the master of all allegorists (aptly invoked at 
one point by Dr. Boas), interpreted life or created poetry. 


In his Rede Lecture on The Victorian Age,!* the Dean of 
St. Paul’s offers an acidulated vindication of the age which, with 
the Elizabethan, he thinks likely to be regarded by posterity as 
‘one of the twin peaks in which English civilization culminated’. 


13 The Victorian Age (The Rede Lecture, 1922), by William Ralph Inge. 
Cambridge University Press. pp. 54. 2s. 6d. 
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For the present purpose the comments on Victorian. literature 
alone have relevance. The most considerable is an emphatic 
defence of The Idylls of the King, on the same lines as Dr. Boas’s 
study noticed in the present section, and resuming many of his 
points. For the rest, paragraphs of criticism are often effectively 
condensed in epigrams, such as these: ‘Browning is more cos- 
mopolitan [than Tennyson], but his method of facing the problems 
of life like a bull at a fence is characteristically English’; or 
‘Ruskin was a Protestant medievalist, who admired everything in 
a medieval cathedral except the altar’. 


WHITMAN 


A very important addition to the data for a final Life of Whit- 
man has been made by Professor Emory Holloway in his edition 
of The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman.® The 
editor’s aim has been ‘to collect all of Whitman’s magazine © 
publications not found in his “Complete Prose”, and to select 
from his countless newspaper stories, book reviews, editorials, 
criticisms of art, music, drama, &e., such as have particular 
biographical and literary value, with such others as may be 
needed fairly to indicate his thought and style of composition 
in each stage of his pre-poetic career’. He has also published 
for the first time ‘a considerable number of Whitman manv- 
scripts which possess unusual value in the study of the genesis 
of his poetry’, including all the note-books prior to 1855 
(the date of Leaves of Grass), and selections from the later ones. 
Professor Holloway is probably the first living authority on 
Whitman, and his editorial work appears to be in all respects 
exemplary. Notes and cross-references, provided in generous 
abundance, facilitate the task of weaving this mass of disiecta 
membra into the texture of the poet’s life and work. Two 
elaborate introductory essays, one biographical, the other critical, 
substantially achieve this task. 


® The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. by Emory 
Holloway, 1921. Heinemann. 2 vols. pp. xcii+264; 351. 30s. 
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NOVELISTS 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. THACKERAY 


It will suffice to mention two lively and ingenious ‘ comparative 
studies’ of characters in English and French Novels of this period, 
by Mrs. H. Sandwith, ‘Jane Eyre and Eugénie Grandet’ (Nine- 
teenth Century, Aug. 1922), and ‘Becky Sharp and Emma Bovary ’ 
(ib., Jan. 1922). In the Cornhill, June 1922, the Bishop of 
Gloucester published interesting details relating to Thackeray’s 
connexion with Charterhouse. 


JANE AUSTEN 


Mr. A, B. Walkley’s Lecture on Jane Austen before the Royal 
Society of Literature (Nineteenth Century, April 1922) attempts to 
estimate the place of her Novels in the judgement of the present 
day. The rapturous admiration she excited in Scott, Macaulay, 
and Tennyson, can never be forgotten. But since their day the 
great Russians have made the novel a vehicle for thought and 
passion and tragedy of which she never dreamed. She will sur- 
vive, but chiefly as ‘a peaceful retreat’. 


It will suffice to mention the publication of an early romance by 
Jane Austen, Love and Freindship.™ 


FENIMORE COOPER 


A series of letters from and to the American novelist have been 
published by his grandson, James Fenimore Cooper, in the Yale 
Review (Jan. 1922, pp. 242-68). They all belong to the period 
of his consulship at Lyons (1826-33), spent by him largely in 
agreeable travel in Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. They are 
the ordinary letters of a prosperous man, healthily free from the 
airs of the man of letters, and with little pretension to literary 
quality. He buys pictures, and speaks casually of having acquired 


4 Jane Austen: Love and Freindship, and other English Works. Now first 
printed from the original MS. With a preface by G. K. Chesterton. 
Chatto and Windus. pp. xv+140. 6s. 
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a Rembrandt and a Teniers. He expresses his ‘ disgust’ at being 
advertised as ‘the American Sir Walter Scott’, declaring rivalry 
with Scott to be as far from his mind as with Shakespeare. In 
a later letter, however, annoyed by some criticisms of ‘ Heiden- 
mauer’, he affirms it to be ‘a good book and better than two- 
thirds of Scott’s’. There are some interesting letters from and to 
Lafayette, and hints of a projected meeting with Chateaubriand, 
although their notions of Indian manners, as Lafayette drily 
remarked, ‘ are not quite the same’. 


CRITICS. 


HAZLITT 


In The Life of William Hazlitt,’ Mr. P. P. Howe has provided 
for the first time in English a rigorously documented biography, 
based upon the whole of the accessible material. Mr. Howe has 
discovered eighteen new letters in addition to the slender number 
previously known ; and he has thrown much light on the obscure 
earlier years of Hazlitt’s career by a searching use of Crabb 
Robinson’s still mainly unpublished Diary. He has discovered 
a number of articles written by G. Hazlitt for The Champion. 
None of the great writers of his time have suffered so much from 
the obloquy of his contemporaries, sometimes but not always finding 
occasion in misdemeanours or follies of hisown. Mr. Howe, without 
any of the arts of the advocate but that of putting evidence together, 
with a dry critical comment, gives a less damaging impression to 
the episode at the Lakes which (added to a ‘ malignant’ review of 
Lhe Excursion) provoked the intemperate animosity of Words- 
worth. A grave aspersion on Hazlitt’s character in Mr. Lucas’s 
Life of Lamb is shown (p. 181) to be founded upon a mere 
misunderstanding on the biographer’s part. Mr, Howe modestly 
offers his book simply as an organized collection of the authentic 
material. It is inevitable that a passage like Lamb’s memorable 
tribute to Hazlitt as ‘one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing ; 
... and I think I shall go to my grave without finding, or expecting 
to find, such another companion’, should appear astonishing, even 
anomalous, in the context of such a book. In the context of the 


© Life of William Hazlitt, by P. P. Howe. Martin Secker, pp. vi+476. 24s. 
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final biography of Hazlitt such a passage will not be an anomaly. 
That final biography Mr. Howe does not pretend to have written : 
but he has provided its indispensable foundation, 


The late Professor W. P. Ker contributed to the eighth volume 
of the English Association’s Essays and Studies a causerie on 
Hazlitt full of shrewd comment from a full mind. Addressing 
the Glasgow branch of the Association, he recalls a link with 
Scotland in the elder Hazlitt’s studentship at that university, and 
how Hazlitt, though ‘he never loved the Scotch ; why should he ?’ 
was one of the greatest praisers of Scott and Burns. Incidentally 
he corrects a bad misprint in the Chapter on Editors, due to 
ignorance of Scottish dialect (‘editors are tittle tattle’, for ‘kittle 
cattle ’), and found even in the latest edition. 

Himself one whose literary criticism was quickened by many 
other kinds of experience, he points out what it meant that Hazlitt 
was a philosopher and a painter before he wrote his essays, and, 
‘in Leslie Stephen’s phrase, shared the passion of the wise and 
good for walking’. His early thinking ‘ makes a difference lasting 
through all his life’. And he qualifies Hazlitt’s depreciation on 
opposite grounds, of Shelley and Crabbe, as too abstract, and 
too particular, by adducing Hazlitt’s own portrait-painting and his 
description of it; where besides ‘copying of reality’ there was 
‘the whole soul of the writer’. Perhaps his ‘gusto’ may finally 
be held the most irresistible thing in Hazlitt. Ker himself, at 
least, surrenders to it, and the closing pages of his talk are a string 
of ever delightful quotations. 


De QUINCEY 


In his lecture De Quincey as a Literary Critic (Eng. Assoc. 
Pamphlets, No. 52, pp. 1-18), Mr. J. H. Fowler offers useful 
guidance to the explorer of De Quincey’s voluminous but singularly 
unequal work as a critic. De Quincey’s well-known distinction 
between the ‘literature of knowledge and the literature of power’ 
is rejected as misleading on the ground that the vital thing in 
literature is style, and text style is power; which still leaves 
room for the distinction which De Quincey had in mind, more 
discriminatingly expressed. The critic’s frequent failures in dis- 
cernment are admitted; but inferior as he remains in range and 
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in sureness to Lamb, Hazlitt, and Coleridge, he is in incidental 
flashes, at moments, comparable with them, particularly in his 
dealings with Shakespeare (‘On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth’), Wordsworth, Milton (blank verse), and Landor. 


JOHN WILSON (CHRISTOPHER NORTH) 


In his Berlin dissertation, John Wilson als Kritiker, Dr. H. 
Struve gives a very methodical and comprehensive account of 
‘Christopher North’s’ work as a critic. The author of Noctes 
Ambrosianae has never been taken so seriously before, and to 
classify and compare all the opinions put forth in that convivial 
company is perhaps to strain unduly an excellent method. But 
Dr. Struve has made available for every future student of Wilson 
an excellently sorted and almost exhaustive conspectus of his 
critical and uncritical utterances. His thirteen chief categories 
of Wilson’s opinions embrace among other topics: ‘The Nature 
of Criticism ’ (3), the ‘Origin and Function of Poetry’ (5), ‘ Choice 
of Subject’ (7)—(it was its superior ‘subject’ which alone, in 
Wilson’s view, entitled Paradise Lost to be preferred to The 
Excursion) ; the ‘kinds of poetry ’, epic, lyric, &e. (9) ; Wilson’s 
judgements upon individual poets, ancient and modern (13; about 
one-third of the whole). One could wish that Dr. Struve had 
allowed us to judge more often of his own critical quality. But 
no. doubt severe objectivity was the most dignified and telling 
method when he was setting forth Wilson’s opinions of Keats and 
Shelley, or his view that ‘German authors were like pigs—much 
ery and little wool’. Dr. Struve has produced an unpretentious 
but very useful book. 


LEIGH HUNT 


In The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt,’ Mr. H. 8. Milford 
has made virtually the whole of Hunt’s authentic verse for the 
first time generally accessible. The current edition, of 1860, 
was founded on a selection made by Hunt himself before his 
death in the previous year, but, owing to this very fact, repre- 


16 John Wilson als Kritiker, von Hugo Struve. Leipzig: Meyer und 
Miller. pp. 67. 

17 The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, ed. by H. 8S. Milford. Oxford 
University Press. pp. lvi+776. 7s. 
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sented very imperfectly the brilliant Radical satires of his early 
manhood, which the ageing man of letters, now reconciled to 
society and to his time, desired to be forgotten. The edition 
thus contains, according to the editor’s prefatory statement : (1) all 
the poems issued by Leigh Hunt during his lifetime, except 
his insignificant Juvenilia and (on grounds of space) his Amyntas 
from Tasso; (2) a large number of his contributions to the Liberal, 
Examiner, &c., never reprinted by him ; (8) a prose drama, Look 
to your Morals, and a fragment, printed from MS. for the first 
time ; (4) a selection from Leigh Hunt’s notes and prefaces; (5) 
an apparatus criticus. The editor, apologizing, very superfluously, 
for this last very laborious exercise of his editorial functions, points 
out that to have simply reprinted Leigh Hunt’s own final revisions 
of his poems would often be, as with Wordsworth, but for political 
as well as literary reasons, to do him grave injustice. While the 
variants then are uniformly given, the text of pieces anterior to 
1832 is usually printed from the first, that of later pieces from the 
last, editions. The edition has also benefited by a collection of 
Hunt MSS. lent by Mr. T. J. Wise. The editor’s preface touches 
with admirable tact the claims of Hunt to be no longer remembered 
merely ‘as Byron’s toady and backbiter, Keats’s evil genius, the 
traducer of Dante, the original of Harold Skimpole’. 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES 


In a monograph,!8 Professor Walter Fischer, of Dresden, makes 
an important addition to our knowledge of Lord Houghton, and 
of Anglo-German intimacies in the mid-nineteenth century, In 
1915 Fischer discovered in the Berlin Library twenty-three quite 
unknown letters of Milnes to Varnhagen dating from 1844 to 1854, 
the year of the latter’s death. This entire phase of Milnes’s life was 
very cursorily treated in Reid’s otherwise exemplary biography 
(1891). The letters are here printed in full, with very detailed 
and well-informed notes on the many matters of politics and 
literature, English, French, and German, touched upon in them. 
The Introduction (104 pp.), after sketching Milnes’s early life, deals 


18 Die Briefe Richard Monckton Milnes, ersten Barons Houghton, an Varnhagen 
von Ense (1844-54), ed. by Walter Fischer. Heidelberg: Winter. pp. vil+ 
178. 4s. 6d. 
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with his two meetings with Varnhagen at Berlin, in 1844 and 1850 ; 
his essays on German politics in the Edinburgh Review, 1846-60 ; 
and his relations, after 1848, with the German political refugees in 
London, and with two German novelists (Grafin Hahn-Hahn and 
Fanny Lewald) who travelled in England during these years for 
impressions and material. The book is exemplary in scholarship 
and taste, and can be gleaned with profit at not a few points by 
the student of our social and literary history. 


GODWIN 

In P. M. L. A, xxxvii, 4, pp. 662-82, Mr. Sprague Allen deals 
succinctly with Godwin’s Influence upon John Thelwall, supple- — 
menting in various points Cestre’s biography of the latter. He 
makes it probable that Thelwall’s discipleship to Godwin was, in 
respect of doctrine, complete; his divergences—as in regard to 
equality of property—springing from his more practical and con- 
crete temperament. Incidentally Mr. Allen calls attention to a 
remark of Crabb Robinson (overlooked by Cestre) confirming the 
belief that The Excursion owed something to Thelwall’s The 
Peripatetic. 


Reference may be made, finally, to the enumeration of American 
books and essays dealing with this period in Mr. Albert C. Baugh 
and others’ American Bibliography (P.M. L.A., xxxviii, 1, 
pp. 18-16). Among those not noticed in the above pages may be 
mentioned R. B. Quintane’s The Satiric Mood in Byron, discuss- 
ing the origin of his ‘ Italian’ satires, Heller volume, 211 f. ; and 
A. M. Bierstadt’s identification of eleven ‘unacknowledged poems 
by Thomas Campbell ’ (M. L N., xxxvii, 348 f.). 
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II 
[By H. V. Rovrs] 


Tue years here surveyed cannot be treated in the same spirit as 
can the earlier periods of English literature, because the age is not 
yet rounded off and classed. It is still in the process of evolution. 
As we gradually recede further and further from the late Victorian 
era, we begin to see the figures of that time in a truer perspective, 
and we are able for the first time to discern which are really 
attaining to the full stature of the Immortals. The same tide, 
which bears us further from the last century, is bringing us into 
touch with the conflicts and ideals of what seems like a new and 
only half-formed age. We cannot hope to analyse and classify this 
welter, of which we are ourselves a part, but for that very reason 
we cannot shut our eyes to it. Thus two different kinds of critical 
activity are noticeable. On the one hand academic writers are 
claiming from among the former generation new subjects for 
research and exposition; and at the same time humanists and 
journalists are trying to discover what is behind the poets and 
novel-writers of the new generation. Both fields are new and both 
have attracted a surprisingly large number of explorers, especially 
an unusual proportion of foreign critics. 

Such attentions from the Continent, however flattering to our 
national susceptibilities, are apt to be less valuable to the cause of 
scholarship than is often supposed. A foreigner takes for granted 
in his own point of view so much which to us is utterly unfamiliar, 
and on the other hand has to investigate and explain so many 
things which to us are commonplace, that his work is almost bound 
to be in some respects disappointing. But his criticisms are of 
special interest when the Englishman under review has some 
exotic or un-English aspect which an islander might find difficulty 
in understanding. For this reason M. Henri Dupré’s essay on 
Rossetti! is more than welcome. 

M. Dupré hardly touches upon the Anglo-Saxon aspects of 
Rossetti’s genius, though he discusses his mysticism, his melancholy, 
and his phantasy. The real theme of his book is the pre-Raphaelite’s 
cult of ‘Italianism’. In a singularly learned and interesting 


1 Un Italien d’Angleterre—Le Poéte-Peintre Dante Gabriel Rossetti, par 
Henri Dupré. Préface du Professeur Legouis, 1921. Paris: Dent. 15f, 
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section (III), he explains how the enthusiasm for love, which the 
Provengaux termed joy, reached N. Italy towards the end of the 
twelfth century, and how this worldly and exotic cult was invested 
by St. Francis with a sacred character. The less monastic poets 
and humanists recollected that Plato (as they understood him) 
proved love to be the yearning towards the Infinite, and held it to 
be the intermediary of what came to the gods from men, and to 
men from the gods, and so persuaded themselves that the loved 
one was an emanation from God himself. The most complete 
illustration of this cult is the portraiture of Beatrice in The 
Divine Comedy. It is this spirit of mystic or terrestrial love, 
inspired by mediaeval Italy, that lives again in Rossetti’s verse, 
especially in such poems as ‘The Moon-star’, ‘ The House of Life’, 
‘Mid-Rapture’, ‘The Blessed Damozel’. This fervent and devout 
love of women developed into the sentiment of adoration for the 
Virgin Mary. The Franciscans again led the way, and gradually 
with the help of Cimabue, Jacopone da Todi, Bonaventura, and 
Dante, brought into Mariolatry that note of tenderness and intimacy 
which has ever since so powerfully impressed the world. It was 
this blended fervour and familiarity that Rossetti reproduced in 
such poems as Mary’s Girlhood. He clung to the Franciscan 
tradition and imagined the Virgin with the charm and simplicity 
of a woman, as well as invested with the glory of God. 

Thus Rossetti copied the idealism of mediaeval Italy, but he also 
copied its realism. No one needs to be reminded of the naiveté and 
precision with which the trecentists and quattrocentists figured to 
themselves the elements and spirits of the next worlds. We have 
only to think of Fra Angelico or of Dante. But if the reader then 
turns to ‘A Last Confession’ or again to ‘The Blessed Damozel’ 
and ‘The Staff and Serip’, he will find that this nineteenth-century 
mystic has cultivated the same art of visualizing the mysteries of 
Heaven and of clothing them in the shapes and accessories of this 
life. M. Dupré touches on many other aspects of his author’s 
career ; on the relation of Rossetti’s painting to his poetry, on the 
origin of pre-Raphaelitism, on the poet’s personal character, his 
debt to German literature, his influence on his contemporaries and 
his influence on posterity.. On all these topies he shows the 
mental alertness that is to be expected from French scholars. -He 
is particularly skilful in the art of comparison, the method of 
accentuating some characteristic of Rossetti by showing how widely 
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it differs from the corresponding quality in another writer such as 
Newman or William Morris. But such discussions are cursory 
and accidental. The real purpose of the book is to trace the source 
of the poet’s inspiration to the civilization of mediaeval Italy. In 
his own words ‘]’amour du potte anglais pour le moyen Age s’est 
traduit moins par l’évocation de scénes médiévales que par la 
réincarnation en sa personne de l’esprit des Italiens du treiziéme 
siecle’ (p. 54), This aspect of Rossetti’s genius is well worth dis- 
cussing, but it seems quite possible that the critic, like nearly all 
advocates of a thesis, has been misled by resemblances which are 
superficial. One cannot help feeling that in some subtle and 
fundamental way the poet had really assimilated the spirit and 
outlook of his age and his adopted country. Are not his sincerest 
and most feeling poems Anglo-Saxon in sentiment and nineteenth 
century in tone? These are possibilities of which M. Dupré 
appears to have no inkling, and here we meet again this dis- 
advantage, under which a foreigner must labour, if he discusses a 
nationality unlike his own. 


A very different view is taken of Swinburne by M. Paul de 
Reul,” professor at Brussels. So far from regarding the poet as 
‘peu anglais’, he considers him to be growing more and more 
representative of twentieth-century England. After the lapse of 
fifty years, he believes the publication of Poems and Ballads to be 
a decisive moment in the history of English manners and morals. 
Why then has the poet lacked public recognition? Partly because 
the shadows of prejudices nourished in the now extinct Victorian 
era still cling to us, and partly because the poet himself has com- 
mitted an almost unpardonable sin, V’excés du verbe. Owing to the 
richness and fertility of his style, we are apt to think that this man 
of words had nothing to say. Prof. de Reul then goes on to plead 
that this virtuosity and abundance were merely the result of the 
poet’s intense lyricism. He is not rhetorical, nor egoistic. Unlike 
most French and some English romantics, he is filled with humility 
before the mysterious beauty of things. But, like Shelley, he is 
too full of poetry ; only in Swinburne’s case this enthusiasm some- 
times overflows all artistic restraints. 

Prof. de Reul, who is so far known chiefly for a study in the 

2 L’Guvere de Swinburne, par Paul de Reul. Bruxelles, les Editions 
Robert Sand. pp. 502. 30f. Oxford University Press, 15s. 
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historical syntax of the fifteenth century (The Life of Cazton’s 
Reynard the Fox), then proceeds to examine the style and diction 
of Swinburne with even more scientific thoroughness, and he pays 
full tribute to the poet’s intellectual vigour and imaginative inspira- 
tion. He next examines the influence of culture on his author’s 
genius; his capacity for imitation, his power of assimilating 
phrases, and his reminiscences of the classics and the Bible. In 
fact William Morris regarded Swinburne purely as a poet of the 
library, and though Prof. de Reul maintains that a primitive and 
savage energy flashes from his best lyrics, he has to confess that 
the pure man of letters appears in Swinburne’s dilettantism and 
passion for genres, which drove him to waste so much effort in the 
construction of dramas. 

The second and greater part of the book is devoted not to 
Swinburne’s character, but to his artistic achievement. The pro- 
fessor is particularly good on the poet’s Hellenism. He reminds 
us that Greek tragedy was more like a poem than a drama. Its 
plot was known in advance and sketched in a prologue, its action 
was minimized, and all its art and finesse were devoted to giving 
freshness to familiar situations and traditional conceptions and 
that, besides music and dancing (which belong rather to art than 
to literature) a tragedy was filled with lyrics, monodies, and choruses, 
survivals of its dithyrambic origin. From this blending of many 
parts there arose that harmonized variety, that musical interlinking 
of similar or contrasted elements, which constitute the soul of 
Greek tragedy. The attraction which holds spectators or readers 
is not the interest arising out of curiosity, but the aesthetic pleasure 
of contemplating a finished effect. Swinburne, thanks partly to 
the intensive and discriminating study of Greek, which used to be 
the distinguishing feature of modern English education, had dis- 
cerned this artistic union, this perfect accord of many parts, 
achieved once and once only in Athenian civilization, and he set 
himself to evoke and resuscitate its charm in Atalanta and 
Erechtheus. We have no space to follow Prof. de Reul in his 
exhaustive analysis of all Swinburne’s succeeding works, nor in 
his examination of the influence of Baudelaire, Gautier, Flaubert, 
Victor Hugo, Browning, and the pre-Raphaelites, which he finds 
in the colour and passion of Poems and Ballads. It is claimed 
that Mazzini filled him with humanitarianism and the worship of 
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liberty when he wrote Songs before Sunrise. The professor also 
discusses his intense hero-worship, especially of French poets, his 
love of nature, his passion for the sea, and he points out how 
Swinburne in his narrative poems Tristram of Lyonesse and A Tale 
of Balen endeavoured to escape from the influence of Tennyson 
and return in spirit to the age of Dante. He then reviews the 
poet's exhaustive and sustained dramatic efforts, that agonizing 
ambition, which he shared in company with nearly all the poets of 
the nineteenth century, to produce something worthy of the 
tragedians of the Renaissance. He was drawn to this province 
because he had a dramatist’s pessimism and consciousness of death 
and a certain insight into character. But he lacked the dramatist’s 
sense of the stage and insight into the infinite antagonisms and 
contrasts of personality. Lastly Prof. de Reul pays tribute to the 
breadth, generosity, impartiality, and erudition of Swinburne’s 
critical writings, and while recognizing that his judgements are 
often impetuous and excessive, he claims for his author an original 
position and influence half-way between the doctrinaire pronounce- 
ments of Matthew Arnold and the aesthetic appreciations of 
W. Pater. 


Passing over Mr. Michael Sadleir’s whimsical glimpses of 
Victorian novelists,? which are too sketchy to be helpful to the 
student (though his lists of first editions, made with a collector’s 
loving care, are useful), we come to Prof. S. C. Chew’s essay on 
Hardy.* The reader will look in vain in this unpretentious 
monograph for the imaginative sympathy and subtle understanding 
of craftsmanship which he will find in Prof. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie’s treatise, or for the insight into sex problems and the 
struggle between intellect and intuition, contained in Dr. F. A. 
Hedgcock’s Sorbonne dissertation. But on the other hand he will 
find an admirably reliable guide to Hardy’s prose and poetry 
written with judgement and good taste, in a delightfully smooth 
and intelligible style, by a professor who knows how to discuss 
Hardy’s environment and intellectual range as well as his whole 
literary output, within the narrow limits of a pocket volume. 


8 Excursions in Victorian Bibliography, by Michael Sadleir. Chaundy 
- & Cox. pp. viii+240. 21s. net. 
* Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist, by Samuel C. Chew, Professor of 
English Literature in Bryn Mawr College. Longmans, Green, 1921. 5s. 
2762 N 
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This ever-increasing number of criticisms and appreciations of 
Hardy is generally taken to be the surest testimony to his influence 
and the most enduring monument of his fame. If so, the same 
must be true of his complete antithesis and former contemporary, 
Oscar Wilde. Oscar Wilde is still widely read in England, especi- 
ally among each new generation of undergraduates, his works have 
been translated into nearly every civilized language, and in France 
his popularity is second only to Kipling’s. Continental curiosity 
in the type of adventurous empire-building Englishman will prob- 
ably always assure Kipling the first place, especially as his 
characters move in a world full of the glamour of travel, while his 
war poems have given him a new hold at any rate on our allies, 
M. Victor Glachant paid the great compliment to his popularity of 
delivering a public lecture on his most recent verse,° illustrated by 
numerous spirited though not particularly Kiplingesque transla- 
tions, and speaks admiringly of his ‘grande voix virile, irritée et 
vengeresse’, But after Kipling, Wilde is more popular in France 
than either Mr. Wells or Mr. Galsworthy. What then are the 
reasons for this influence? Three new publications this year are 
concerned with his work or character, and if we turn to them rather 
eagerly, it is with this question in our minds. The reader will 
find the best answer in Philipp Aronstein’s book. Wilde’s real 
importance first appeared in his American lecture tour of 1881-2, 
when he came forward as the apostle of sheer beauty. Before 
him, teachers and humanists had blended this gospel with some 
other. Ruskin had allied aesthetics with ethics, the pre-Raphaelites 
had clouded their vision with touches of melancholy and had turned 
their eyes from the world of experience, Swinburne had thought 
as much or more of freedom, pantheism, and neo-paganism. Wilde 
alone maintained that beauty should be cultivated for itself, inde- 
pendently of morals and business. All his works are inspired by 
this spirit. He writes stories, such as The Happy Prince, or 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime not to ‘ clothe his naked thought’ but 
because such symbols are his thoughts; he thinks in fables as a 
sculptor thinks in marble. The explanation of the popularity of 

5 Btude sur Rudyard Kipling, Chantre de la Grande Guerre (1914-1918). 
Conférences faites & 1’Hétel-de-Ville de Versailles en juin1921. Par M. Victor 
Glachant. Paris: Librairie de France, 1922. 4 f. 50. 


* Oscar Wilde, sein Leben und Lebenswerk. Von Philipp Aronstein, Deutsche 
Bibliothek in Berlin. pp. 134. 
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Dorian Grey is similar. It is read and discussed because posterity 
cannot agree to classify it as good or bad. That is to say, it has 
the quality of a work of art. It does not trace a picture which 
seems the same to every one; it starts people thinking, evokes 
conflicting opinions, and in fact reflects not life but the reader. 
Herr Aronstein regards this suggestive, provocative quality in all 
Wilde’s writings as his chief title to fame. As a humanist or 
teacher, Wilde fails because he has not the greatness to see, as 
Carlyle or Matthew Arnold did, the interdependence of intellect 
and conduct. Yet Intentions, his most solid effort at expository 
prose, has an important réle to play in our age, precisely because 
it is not solid. It disturbs, disproves, destroys, leads to scepticism 
and so makes possible the founding of new ideas or culture. His 
plays are valuable for the same reason. However false the morality 
or superficial the characterization, the dramatist captures the atten- 
tion of the spectators and holds their sympathies by the skilful 
manipulation of the plots and the suddenness of the peripeties, 
Besides, though the characters at their worst are hardly more than 
puppets, they never sink into the commonplace or cease to be a 
protest against cant, hypocrisy and dullness, while at their best, 
they scintillate with wit. Most readers will not agree with Herr 
Aronstein in his assertion that Salome fills us with ‘ shuddering 
wonder at all that the human soul is capable of, at its depths and 
heights ’—that is the function of highest tragedy—but most will 
feel sympathy with his concluding estimate of Wilde’s work. 
Wilde is, according to him, the end of that aesthetic movement 
which really began with Keats and found its most conspicuous and 
whole-hearted champions in Ruskin, Morris, Rossetti, and Swin- 
burne. Wilde was not in himself a great man, but he set before 
himself a certain ideal which he followed so consistently and 
relentlessly to its uttermost paradox that he became a personality 
in aestheticism, destined to have a disturbing stimulating effect on 
many subsequent generations. 

In comparison with this consistent, straightforward and com- 
prehensive treatise, the other contributions to the subject are of 
slight importance. The Hon. Gilbert Coleridge’s article in The 
Nineteenth Century and After (April 1922) contains a good 
description of the fin de siécle type of young man that is now but 
a memory, and the five papers of Ernst Bendz reprinted in Vienna 

N 2 
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as Oscar Wilde, A Retrospect,’ revive controversies over his 
character, career and talents, and recall a remarkable piece of 
appreciative writing by the Scotch poet, Mr. J. Barlas (p. 35). 
These and such like treatises could safely have been ignored, 
except that Wilde has achieved an unusual feat which needs 
studying. We may think nothing of his published work, and yet 
it can hardly be denied that he himself played no negligible part 
in creating the age in which we live. To what is his influence 
due? As Herr Aronstein and others have shown, to his per- 
sonality, and these articles by Herr Bendz helps us to understand 
how that personality obtained such power. 


It is no doubt thanks to his dominating personality that criticisms 
and studies of Wilde almost always become over-biographical, But, 
if an author is edged out of his true perspective, when his books 
become less important than his actions, the opposite method is 
liable, in some cases, to be just as disappointing. Miss May 
Yates has accomplished a thoroughly conscientious, analytical, and 
scholarly study of Gissing’s literary characteristics. She has also 
written a thoroughly well-informed chapter on his personality, but 
somehow she does not make clear how far his artistic achievement 
depended on his tortuous, fate-ridden career, and on his erratic 
super-sensitive temperament. What is the result? She draws 
attention to the salient aspects of his genius ; she quotes well ; she 
explains adequately the setting of his novels, and the male 
characters in his stories; but the work is too academic for its 
subject. It is deficient in sympathy and suggestiveness, Except 
for her interesting views on Gissing’s women, the essay lacks the 
vivifying touch of personality, and the consciousness that thought 
and life are interdependent. 

While considering successively each of these works of criticism, 
the reader will notice one characteristic common to all, None of 
them embraces the wider issues of culture or humanism. They 
all confine themselves, more or less, to their chosen author. They 
discuss his works, environment, style, intentions, and perhaps the 


* Oscar Wilde, A Retrospect, by Ernst Bendz. Vienna: Alfred Holder , 
1921. pp. 128. 5s, 

* George Gissing. An appreciation, by May Yates. Manchester University 
Press. Longmans, Green. 6s. 
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sources of his ideas. But they do not go further and look beyond 
the individual to the more universal impulses of the human spirit. 
For those who study literature as a symptom of these larger move- 
ments the academic method always holds disappointments. Yet 
it is doubtful whether this the more moderate and scientific attitude 
is not the more serviceable. Those who confine themselves to 
a scholarly examination of their author can put their readers into 
the best place for seeing the truth, while those who raise the great 
questions of philosophy and religion find it difficult to remain 
impartial and unprejudiced. At any rate itis this spirit of advocacy 
and propaganda which considerably lessens the usefulness of 
Prefessor Shuster’s otherwise admirable work, The Catholic Spirit 
in Modern English Literature. 


Professor Shuster, like so many other writers of our day, is 
acutely aware of the sordid monotony of industrial civilization. He 
appreciates its disintegrating force; its power to break up 
a society and to estrange the different parts, till men have lost 
the habit of common thought and enjoyment, and he looks to art 
in general and to literature in particular, to bring back the spirit 
of humanity. Above all, it is poetry which must teach us how to 
regain the sense of beauty and the spirit of comradeship, which we 
have lost since the Middle Ages. Where could you find a nobler 
theme to be the central idea of a book? And Professor Shuster’s 
ideal of art and literary sympathy and his power of grasping and 
explaining other men’s thoughts are worthy of such a subject. 
He displays besides a remarkable insight into the history of ideas, 
and well points out how Voltaire’s iconoclasm and Rousseau’s 
‘return to nature’ may have shaken men’s faith in the intellect, 
and have led later generations to make delicacy of sense-perception, 
and satiety of sense-experience, their guiding principles in art. 
But though he discusses so ably the maladies and short-comings of 
our age, only one remedy interests him, the revival of the Catholic 
spirit. He considers Kenelm Digby in The Broad Stone of Honour, 
Mores Catholici and Confitum to be the one man who really 
recaptured in its radiance the true spirit of mediaeval Christendom. 
It was Newman who attacked the confident and rationalistic spirit 


9 The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature, by George N. Shustcx. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. pp. 365. $2.00. 
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and the contempt of supernaturalism, bequeathed by the Renaissance, 
and by this triumph over modern thought he showed contempora- 
ries the way to a higher and more humanized culture. It was 
Newman too who realized the central unity of Christendom, and 
demonstrated how the Christians saved Roman civilization and 
handed it down the ages, purified and ennobled. Succeeding writers 
have followed the lead of these pioneers. Patmore discovered the 
mysticism and sacramental significance of married love and its 
power to awaken the hidden grandeur of the soul; but Francis 
Thompson really gave the movement its true direction when he 
preached with all the charm of his poetry the conviction that the 
beauty of earth is in some way the reflection of the beauty of heaven. 
Even Pater, though his life-work was to study and to intellectualize 
what was beautiful and physically graceful, found more to satisfy 
his aestheticism in Christianity than in the religion of ancient 
Greece, and Rossetti, though not himself a devout catholic, never- 
theless cultivated the artistic ideals of Christianity, and found his 
own self-expression by copying the symbolism of the Middle Ages. 
It is easy to see, even at this stage, that the author, despite his 
very wide reading and his remarkable insight, is already becoming 
more of an advocate than an impartial judge. The later chapters 
abundantly confirm this impression. Mr. Shuster claims that 
Dickens’s humour was ‘the ancient popular tradition of Christen- 
dom’. Mr. Chesterton is a mystic. He believes in God, and sees 
that the world is like a garden bright with the flowers which are 
his love. He differs from other mystics in that he also sees that 
it is still the world, and he takes infinite pleasure in investigating 
the elusiveness of natural things which ‘emphasize the will, almost 
the wilfulness of the Master and the man’. Even his paradoxes 
are only the result of always looking at both sides of a problem. 
Mr. Belloc is in some measure a philosopher, and his central belief 
is the catholic idea of civilization. The Church preserved the culture 
of Rome, and undertook the reconstruction of Europe by insisting 
strongly on religion and democracy. Thus, the Western world was 
once held together. Since these influences have been removed 
our civilization has decayed, and the only hope for modern Europe 
is to return to the older social order. ‘To achieve this regeneration 
capitalism and bureaucracy will need to be abandoned, for the 
citizens of this reformed State cannot enjoy liberty till property is 
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shared amongst them all. Mr. Belloc, we are told, does not believe 
that this millennium can be wrought by legislation ; he looks to 
the catholic spirit to create ‘the will to freedom’. 

These are some of the writers whom Professor Shuster discusses 
‘to make clear that a portion of modern English literature is 
definitely catholic in spirit, that it represents the catholic mind’. 
He claims, moreover, ‘that the catholic spirit has never interfered 
with the fullest liberty demanded by art’, but has nevertheless 
exercised an ennobling influence by directing the mind ‘to the world 
of revealed Truth and divine enthusiasm, and thus saving the 
artist from the cult of the senses’. Many would accept the claim 
which Professor Shuster makes for modern Catholicism, and none 
would deny the need of some ennobling and beneficient power to 
heal the maladies of class-war and industrialism. But the reader 
may well ask whether the road to regeneration lies only through 
Rome. He will understand that all Catholic writers, even though 
mediocre in themselves, gain in power because they all serve the 
same noble doctrine, or at any rate help men to feel the same 
generous and ennobling spirit. Thus, one does not grudge the rather 
extravagant claims that are made for some of the exponents of 
catholicism. But can it be denied that Professor Shuster has 
exaggerated the benefits conferred by one of the lesser contributaries 
in the struggling march of progress? Have Browning, Arnold, 
Meredith, Hardy, and Samuel Butler, done less to save us from 
materialism than Aubrey de Vere, Gerard Hopkins, Mr. Chesterton, 
and Mr. Belloc? Were Carlyle, Huxley, and Mr. Galsworthy less 
interested in their fellow-creatures and less conscious of common 
humanity than Newman or Wiseman? Professor Shuster might 
well reply that he was not required, by his subject to write on 
these protestants and sceptics, but his book loses in usefulness 
because he writes as if they did not count. 


Having considered works of criticism which deal with the older 
generation of writers, we now come to those which discuss the 
young. A change is at once noticeable. The critics are still 
anxious to understand their author, they are seriously endeavouring 
to make his position clear, but they are over-conscious of themselves. 
Posterity, if not the only criterion in literary judgements, is at any 
rate the most accepted, and these critics of their contemporaries are 
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perhaps over-ready to mirror themselves in the portraits of others, 
because they have not as yet a volume of public opinion to exploit. 
One of the most delightful is Mr. Douglas Goldring’s sketch of 
James Elroy Flecker.!° At times the book reminds one of the 
London scenes in Changing Winds, and then again one feels it 
ought to be classed longo sed intervallo with Dr. Johnson’s Life of 
Savage. It is the kind of biography that some one at the end of the 
sixteenth century should have written of Robert Greene, so skilfully 
has Mr. Goldring succeeded in stabilizing the outline of an elusive 
and erratic personality. The book deserves also to be remembered 
for the glimpses of pre-war literary society which it preserves, and 
its final judgement on Flecker will probably live at least in 
quotations. ‘In an age of anarchy in verse, he took the trouble to 
become a master of technique ; in an age of formlessness he upheld 
the finest tradition of form. What was beautiful twenty centuries 
ago is beautiful still: and, as Flecker has told us himself, it was 
with the single object of creating beauty that his poems were 
written.’ 


Another work of more interest than importance is Mary 
Sturgeon’s Michael Field. Under this name there is concealed 
the collaboration of two ladies (Katherine Bradley and Edith 
Cooper), admired by Browning, Swinburne, Meredith and Oscar 
Wilde, who produced twenty-seven tragedies and eight volumes of 
lyrics and a masque, now almost entirely forgotten. The biographer 
gives an able and sympathetic account of their peaceful and laborious 
lives, their complete freedom from any sordid or even materialistic 
interest, their devotion to poetry and to each other, their heroic 
struggle against disease till their deaths in 1913 and 1914, and 
confesses that she ‘ discovered to herself the work of Michael Field 
with fresh delight at every step’. The following chapters are 
devoted to a very detailed appreciation of the lyrics and tragedies 
discussed almost book by book. The critic takes pains to explain 
the stages of their mental development and the influences which 
shaped their talent, and does her utmost to set the work of these 
two poetesses in the strongest and most favourable light, and as 


*° James Elroy Flecker, an appreciation, with some Biographical notes by 
Douglas Goldring. Chapman & Hall. pp. vii+200. 7s. 6d. 
" Michael Field, by Mary Sturgeon. Harrap. pp. 246. 6s. 
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her pages are full of quotations every reader will be able to judge 
for himself. No one will deny that good passages can be found. 
Some selections are touched with a certain austere intensity, and 
all are noble in theme, and the tragedies deal with warring and 
inimical forces, and destinies which fill the onlooker with pity. 
But yet few will catch Miss Sturgeon’s enthusiasm. ‘There is 
a curious awkwardness of style and remoteness of sentiment in these 
poetic specimens, which leave the reader cold, and if Michael Field 
survives, it will be as the longest and not the most fortunate of 
collaborations, 


Mr. W. H. Hamilton’s critical study of Mr. Masefield ¥2 is of 
a very different order. Though the poet’s career is in all human 
likelihood far from over, and final judgements (it is to be hoped) 
still out of the question, the critic can do useful work by explain- 
ing and justifying the popularity which his author has already won. 
For this reason Mr. Hamilton quotes so freely that his volume, like 
that on Michael Field, almost offers the advantages of an anthology, 
but he renders Masefield and his own readers a more valuable 
service. He rightly claims that indiscriminate praise only leads 
to disillusionment ending in reaction, and he subjects all his 
poet’s work to a searching, and sometimes rather hypercritical 
examination. 

Thus, though he would like to think of his hero as the successor 
to Chaucer, as the modern narrative poet full of genial sympathy 
for English character and of curiosity in English pursuits, yet he 
fears at times that even Masefield’s love of England and of the 
open air is too conscious. He believes that Masefield is our 
greatest poet of the sea and ‘ of submerged and squalid democracy ’, 
and that some of his best poetry is inspired by a profound pity for 
all that suffers. But he cannot dismiss Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
suggestion that perhaps the poet himself is caught by the fever and 
nervelessness which he seems to be healing. Mr. Hamilton believes 
that Masefield may yet develop into one of our greatest poets, 
though he sees another possible danger ‘in the fatal fluency of the 
poet, in his dangerous over-production .. . and in his tendency to 
hurry what cannot be hurried, with the result that even some of 


12 John Masefield. A Critical Study, by W. H. Hamilton. Allen & Un- 
win. pp. 155. 7s. 6d. 
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his best writing is patched with crudity, “‘ vulgarity ” and appalling 
prosing and marred by needless carelessness’. Thanks to this 
critical attitude, any lover of contemporary poetry will find the 
book worth reading, but there is another reason. Mr. Hamilton has 
pointed out how Masefield, like other creative poets, reached a stage 
in his career, which was a crisis. As in the case of all beginners, 
he drew first upon his personal experiences, his enthusiasms and 
the ideas which he derived from books. Such was the period 
1902-11 when he produced, amongst others, A Mainsail Haul, 
On the Spanish Main, Multitude and Solitude, The Tragedy, The 
Lost Endeavour, The Street of To-day. Then he reached the stage 
at which his first-hand knowledge of life had come to an end; his 
personality was exhausted ; was he, like so many writers, to con- 
tinue repeating himself with ever increasing facility ? We have to 
thank Mr. Hamilton for reminding us how brilliantly and un- 
expectedly Masefield overcame this crisis. With the publication 
of The Everlasting Mercy, he proved that he had broken into anew 
world of imaginative life, far transcending his own experience. 
This is his second phase, and, like Mr. Hamilton, we are left 
wondering whether a third is to succeed it. 


One other volume of criticism calls for mention in passing, 
Mr. R. Brimley Johnson has followed his book on women writers 
by Some Contemporary Novelists (Men).'!° Avoiding the established 
masters of fiction, Wells, Barrie, Conrad and A. Bennett, he writes 
short and perspicuous essays on the ‘rising’ novelists, analysing 
their chief works as illustrations of their ideas and points of view. 
He finds an unmistakeable tendency in this younger school, whether 
like W. L. George, G. Cannan, H. Walpole, J. D. Beresford, and 
D. H. Lawrence, they follow the Gissing school of realism, or like 
C. Mackenzie, J. C. Snaith, E. M. Forster, J. Buchan, Neil Lyons, 
or F. Swinnerton, they tinge their fiction with romance. In either 
case we are studying the revolt of youth, but not expressed merely 
in the resolve to take things into their own hands and remake life 
for themselves. The aims of the new generations are found in the 
conviction that happiness and progress depend, not in the general 
improvement of our outward life (as the Victorians are supposed to 


"® Some Contemporary Novelists (Men), by R. Brimley Johnson. Leonard 
Parsons. pp. 221. 6s. 
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believe), but in understanding our passions, and living to the fullest 
the phases of our own minds. 

But Mr. Brimley Johnson is not himself one of the new 
generation, and so, it may be objected, he cannot appear as their 
spokesman. Possibly he is a little biassed by post-war respect for 
the young and allows his maturer views to be unduly coloured 
by idealism and hope. Then we turn to the collection of 
Mr. Shanks’s essays and reviews.‘ Here we have surely found 
one of the voices of the coming age. The author has already 
made some name for himself as a poet and a novelist, and he 
now offers these studies not ‘as illustrations of a definite prin- 
ciple of criticism’ but ‘as attempts to find such a principle’. 
No greater or more necessary attempt could, under the circum- 
stances, be made, and we turn to First Essays in the hope of 
finding literary history in the making. But the inquirer will 
not have read very far before he finds that his expectations are 
disappointed. Here and there a few suggestive ideas emerge. For 
instance, the review of Mr. Festing Jones’s Samuel Butler is 
refreshingly sceptical of what the philosopher of Clifford’s Inn 
achieved ; the essay on Mr. de la Mare’s poetry is full of delightful 
quotations; the appreciation of Mr. Wells’s work has some 
singularly acute observations, especially the discovery that this 
novelist can best be described as a myth-maker, the essay on 
W. N. P. Barbellion is a piece of really spirited writing and 
sympathetic large-hearted criticism. But these bright spots are 
few. We have too much ofthis kind of criticism : 

‘But what is more serious is that the reader of Mr. Masefield’s 
poems, and indeed of almost all that he has written, however 
much he may be captivated by the vigour of the narrative and 
the fresh vividness of the scenes presented, finds himself 
frequently checked by a strong sense of incongruity, amounting 
to falsity.’ 


Or this: 


‘Realism consists not in reproducing reality, but in producing 
the illusion of reality and by that means making a comment or 
conveying a feeling.’ 

In fact this poet and novelist in search of a ‘ principle of criticism’ 
does not seem as yet to have got much further than an academic 
4 First Essays on Literature, by Edward Shanks, Collins, 12s. 6d. 
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pose. He seems for the most part satisfied with discussions of 
technique and nomenclature which are more often platitudinous 
than heterodox, and his volume would hardly have been included in 
this survey, except that for this very reason it throws light on con- 
temporary literature. To understand the problem which confronts 
present-day writers, it must be remembered that the books of the 
last few years have a character peculiar to themselves. Though 
second-rate in achievement, they are nearly all first-rate in vitality 
and suggestiveness. The reader will look in vain for the highest 
pleasure which comes from perfect expressions, and for that 
grandeur and refinement of thought, such as he has learnt to 
expect from the masterpieces of literature. But at the same time 
he will feel that he has been brought into contact with men and 
women who believed profoundly in the power of books, and who are 
possessed by ideas which they intend to express in their own way, 
unhampered by tradition. Thus, nowadays, any serious book 
_ offers the interest of a discovery. It is sure to be an experiment, 
it is almost certain to be intensely sincere, and it may be the germ 
of a new movement, which will eventually widen the horizon of 
human thought. But together with defects of style and workman- 
ship, no observer can help noticing a lack of clearly thought-out 
purpose and intelligent co-operation. Unlike the leaders of 
previous movements, the younger novelists and poets of to-day do 
not seem to know whither they are tending, and neither critics nor 
humanists, seem, for the most part, very anxious or able to help 
them, Perhaps the most pressing need of our own age is for one 
- who can trace the obscure but powerful tendencies around us. But 
the thinker who aspires to that réle will not find that his apprentice- 
ship lies amid the hurries and makeshifts of periodical journalism. 

All these critical works, however helpful, leave many problems 
unsolved. Why, for example, is there now so much pure nature- 
poetry ? Why such frequent insistence on things so common-place 
as tea-plates, blankets, and piston-rods ? Why should verse writers 
discard not only rhyme but the immemorial laws of metre? 
These and such-like questions are answered by Mr. A. M. Clark 
in what is certainly one of the most suggestive and refreshing 
essays of the last few years,’ and the nearest attempt at a sincere 


© The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry, by A. M. Clark. Oxford: Black- 
well. pp. 83. 2s. 6d. 
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explanation of present-day tendencies, His attitude is more 
sympathetic than that of Mr. Noyes in the last volume of the 
transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. According to 
Mr. Clark the new generation is faced with an epoch in which 
the arts of poetic expression have by a long process of improve- 
ment become ready-made to hand. Young poets find that their 
work is too easy, that the victory over the difficulties of prosody 
and style is complete, and their reserve of energy drives them 
to seek what is new and difficult. Such a reaction, which explains 
the present unpopularity of Tennyson, is healthy and from time to 
time inevitable. The Georgian poets, like the Romantics, under 
the leadership of Browning and especially of Whitman, turn from 
the palace of art to the world of experience. They seek a change 
of both subject and style. But alas! some of them, in their 
assertion of artistic liberty, deny the continuity of art; Walt 
Whitman especially has filled them with a passion for purposeless 
experiment. And now, since the young revolutionary has dis- 
carded the wealth of literary allusions, the association of emotions 
and ideas and all the symbolism of thought and expression which 
his forebears laboriously created—what background does he himself 
extemporize for his enthusiasms and ruminations? Either some- 
thing exotic, or brute creation. Hither China, the land of the 
Arabian Nights, Fifth-Century Antioch, Anglo-Saxon England, 
or glimpses of a deserted landscape, the world of primitive man, 
the animal world and the point of view of the child. Mr. Clark 
then discusses this new poetic world with considerable freshness. 
He believes the interest in nature to be the most hopeful sign 
of the realistic result. He praises this ‘poetry of Caliban’, this 
‘ new pastoralism of Hardy, Blunden, and Helston’, this ‘ regiona- 
lism’, new social union of man and beast and clod’, purged of 
false idealism and throbbing with a sense of primitive fellowship. 
He welcomes the tendency to discover beauty in the most ordinary 
and familiar things. ‘The hope for the new poetry is in exact 
proportion to this love of the soil.’ But again appears the per- 
versity of the age. Some poets think less of discovering this 
common beauty than of breaking with the past. And what is the 
result ? In discarding the traditions of poetry they have discarded 
its spirit. They refuse to philosophize and simplify what they 
see and experience, and thus to select the poetically significant 
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things of life. They prefer to enslave themselves to science and 
to dull actualities. They are so intent on realism, that they fail to 
withdraw themselves sufficiently from the trees to see the wood. 
This tendency of the younger generation is all the more unfortunate 
because modern poetry, unlike the literature of Ancient Greece or 
of the Middle Ages, is almost entirely subjective, In fact Mr. Clark 
is inclined to think that only subjective thought is now possible, 
and this most complex and elusive attitude of the human mind 
requires an equally complex mode of expression, So here we 
have yet another reason for the experiments and ventures of 
modern style, which often leads the arts to encroach on each 
other’s functions. Poets try to produce the effects of music with 
the means adapted to literature, while the ‘ verslibrists’ seek yet 
another effect which belongs by rights neither to music nor to 
poetry. In itself there is nothing decadent in a desire for novelty 
until, as in the Alexandrian school, it becomes a ‘ diseased craving’. 
Mr. Clark hints that such may be our ending. But pessimism is 
now out of date, especially among teachers of youth, and the critic 
gives us an alternative to cheer us up. Perhaps the Romantic 
Movement, and not the Alexandrian School, was the right analogy, 
Perhaps ‘if the Romantic Revival was the realization of the ideal, 
this, the Realistic Revolt, is to be the idealization of the real.’ 
These are probably the most suggestive works which have 
appeared on this period of literature during 1922. But they by 
no means exhaust the list. Dr. A. Cécile Réau has written a vivid 
and enthralling description of California in the mid-nineteenth 
century,!° but though his pictures are based on the study of Bret 
Harte, his work is pictorial and sociological rather than expository 
or critical, Friulein Maria Kawa has produced (English Studies, 
vol. iv, nos. 5 and 6, Oct., Dec. 1922; Amsterdam) two laborious 
and painstaking articles full of the analysis of George Eliot’s 
characters, and Mrs. Harold Sandwith (Nineteenth Century and 
After, May 1922) has compared the self-sacrifice and passionate 
love of Maggie Tulliver with the equally noble self-devotion of 
that ‘frail daughter of Joy’ Marguerite Gautier. But neither 
writer supplies anything that a thoughtful reader of George Eliot 
cannot find for himself. Mme St-René Taillandier has written 


*° La Société californienne de 1850, d'aprés Bret Harte, par A. Cécile 
Réau, Ollier-Henry, 1921. 
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(La Revue Hebdomadaire, No. 40, October 7, 1922) a sympathetic 
explanation of Christmas Eve and The Ring and the Book, 
suggested by Mme Duclaux’s critical study in Podmes de 
Browning, traduction de Gilbert de Voisins et Paul Alfassa. 
Mr. Stanley Alden (Zhe North American Review, vol. 216, 
September 1922) discusses Gissing’s growing influence and decides, 
rather as Mr. Brimley Johnson does, that Gissing has created our 
modern English Naturalistic School, because he showed the younger 
novelists how to convey to others with ‘entire sincerity’ the 
impressions which Truth makes on them. Mr. Alfred Noyes 
(Contemporary Review, No. 674, February 1922) writes a bright 
and rather inspiring article claiming that Henley is ‘ our first, our 
only and unapproachable portrait-painter in English verse’. He 
argues that this great talent came from the everlasting joy that 
he found in life, and that both were somehow acquired in the 
hospital ward which Henley describes so vividly and of which 
Mr. Noyes has the skill to make us feel so profoundly conscious, 

Some unusually good anthologies and collections have also 
appeared. The Second Series of Poems of To-Day™ contains 
a selection of the poems published since August 1915 (when the 
First Series appeared), and ‘ written mainly under the influences 
and reactions of the war’. Some earlier pieces, not available for 
the 1915 collection, are also included. Every one will welcome 
Maemillan’s anthology of Kipling’s Prose,!* which would have been 
even more valuable if an ordinary ‘ Contents’ at the beginning had 
shown how the selections have been arranged according to their 
different kinds of appeal to the reader’s interest. But by far the 
best collection that has appeared for many years is the five volumes 
of Modern English Essays }° compiled by Mr. Ernest Rhys, which 
puts within easy reach what were once hidden or elusive pieces of 
description and criticism by the best writers from Swinburne to 
Mr. J. C. Squire. 


17 Poems of To-Day : Second Series. Published for the English Association by 
Sidgwick & Jackson. pp. xxxiit+174. 3s. 6d. (with biographical notes) 
and 2s. 

18 4 Kipling Anthology: Prose. Macmillan. pp. xv+201. 6s. 

19 Modern English Essays, 1870-1920, ed. by Ernest Rhys. Dent. 5 vols. 
3s, each. 


XII 
BIBLIOGRAPHICA 


[By Arunpett Esparrz] 


Tux Editors of The Year’s Work have thought that the record 
would be made more complete by the inclusion of notes on the new 
bibliographical knowledge added in the twelve months, whether 
revealed in bibliographies and catalogues or in the sale-room. 

Lowndes, even in Bohn’s edition, has long been out of date, and 
a new edition is wanted. Mr. Seymour de Ricci has partly filled 
the gap with The Book Collector's Guide Like Lowndes, he does 
not confine himself to any period ; but, unfortunately, he has largely 
confined himself to the best-known books of the best-known authors. 
It is true that any more comprehensive scheme would have meant 
a much larger book, and we must be grateful for what we have. Mr. 
de Ricci makes no attempt to collate or describe the books, though 
he mentions variant issues, but he is very full on the location of 
copies and on the prices paid in recent years. This latter information 
is of very ephemeral value, and will soon, no doubt, be as superan- 
nuated as that given by Lowndes. But so far as it goes the book is 
accurate and useful. 

Mr. P. J. Dobell has published notes of the variant issues and 
other puzzles to be found in the early editions of Dryden that have 
passed through his hands as a bookseller.? Most of the points will 
also be found dealt with in the very full descriptions included by 
Mr. T. J. Wise in his great catalogue of his collection of the works 
of English poets.* Mr. Wise is well known as a collector of the 


1 The Book Collector’s Guide ; a Practical Handbook of British and American 
Bibliography, by Seymour de Ricci. New York: Rosenbach Co. $10. 

2 See also above, Chapter IX, pp. 136-7. 

° The Ashley Library. A Catalogue of Printed Books, MSS. and Autograph 
Letters. Printed for private circulation. Vols. i, ii (A-J). 
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nineteenth-century poets; but it is perhaps less well known that 
his later seventeenth- and eighteenth-century books are almost as 
complete. 

During the year Messrs. Quaritch published a catalogue of 
English books * which is quite out of the ordinary run of dealers’ 
lists, and deserves a mention here, as the notes appended to the 
entries by Mr. Dring and Mr. F. 8. Ferguson are of permanent 
value for reference. 

Classified lists of publications in the field of English language 
and literature during 1921 are given in the comprehensive 
Bibliography (1922) edited by Miss Paues.® 


In the course of the year the British Museum acquired from 
Messrs. Quaritch, with the aid of a magnificent donation from an 
anonymous benefactor, and of a further contribution from the 
vendors, an additional copy of the Shakespeare First Folio of 
1623, which is a millimetre taller than the copy in the Grenville 
collection and has the Droeshout portrait on the title page in its 
earliest state. There is in this country only one other copy of the 
First Folio—the Malone copy in the Bodleian—which preserves 
the portrait in the same state. Two other examples of the plate 
in the like condition are reported to be in New York. 

On May 16, 1922, at the sale of the Burdett-Coutts’ library at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, two historic copies of the Shakespeare First 
Folio—the Daniel copy in its peculiarly fine condition, and the 
Sheldon copy with its extra leaf at the beginning of Troilus and 
Cressida—were purchased through Dr. Rosenbach of New York, 
by American collectors, the Daniel copy passing to Mr. H. E. 
Huntington and the Sheldon copy to Mr. H. C. Folger. 

Apart from Shakespeariana, by far the most important single 
transaction in the auction-room was the sale on February 8th at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s of the unique MS. of the Zowneley Mysteries, 
which had been in the possession of Sir Edward Coates, and was 
purchased by Dr. Rosenbach, presumably for Mr. H. EK. Huntington. 


4 A Catalogue of Books in English History and Literature from the Earliest 
Times to the end of the Seventeenth Century. ‘Vs. 6d. 

5 Bibliography of English Language and Literature, 1921, ed. for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association by A.C. Paues. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes. pp. vilit132. 4s. 6d. net. 
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In the same rooms there was sold a further and very rich sec- 
tion of the Britwell Library, consisting of English poetry before 
1700. A very few books found a long home in the British 
Museum ; but the great majority exemplified the ancient compari- 
son of human life to a bird that flies from darkness to darkness 
through a lighted room. Fortunately, however, the latter dark- 
ness is not hopeless ; for most rare books that go to American col- 
lectors nowadays are destined to public or semi-public collections, 
and with the aid of the photostat are fairly accessible to students. 
Some of the most important unique or nearly unique texts that 
appeared in this sale may be worth mentioning. The Museum 
secured Henryson’s Aesop, 1570; Borde, Introduction of Know- 
ledge [1550?]; John Fitzherbert, Book of Husbandrie [1523]; 
Capystranus [1530 ?], a fragment (there is one of another edition 
in the Bodleian); Drummond of Hawthornden, Forth Feasting, 
1617; Waller and Godolphin, The Passion of Dido for Aeneas 
(Aen. iv), 1658; E. Revett, Poems, 1657 (the author is only known 
from this copy of the only edition). 

The much longer list of those which passed into other hands, 
mostly in America, includes H. Bradshaw, Lyfe of Saynt Rade- 
gunde, n.d.; Conusaunce damours, n.d.; ‘Chaucer’ [Lydgate], 
The Love and Complaynts bytwene Mars and Venus, n.d.; C. 
Goodwyn, The Chaunce of the Dolorous Lover, 1520, and The 
Maydens Dreme, n. d.; How a Sergeaunt wolde lerne to be a frere, 
n.d. ; How Johan Splynter made his Testament, n. d. ; W. Kethe, 
Tye thy mare Tomboy, n.d.; The fyftene joyes of maryage, 1509 ; 
R. Saltwood, A Comparyson bytwene 7iij byrdes, Canterbury 
[1548 ?]; Chaucer, Assemble of Foules, 1580 ; Surrey, The fourth 
boke of Virgill (Day) [1548], earlier than Tottel’s edition (see the 
collation in Modern Language Review, April 1919, April 1920, and 
April 1922, by Miss G. D. Willcock), Ronsard, A discowrs of the 
present troubles in France, Andwerpe, 1568 ; Lodge, Rosalynde, 
1590 ; Breton’s Bowre of Delights, 1591 ; E. C., Emaricdulfe, 1595 ; 
H. Petowe, Philochasander and Elanira, 1599 ; R. Chester, Love’s 
Martyr, 1601 (containing The Phoenix and the Turtle) ; Deloney, 
Strange Histories, 1602; Dekker, The Double PP, 1606 (with a 
variant dedication to Sir Henry Cook), and Warres, Warres, Warres, 
1628; Drummond of Hawthornden, Teares on the Death of Meliades, 
1613, and Poems, 1616. 
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It is much to be hoped that when this series of sales is complete 
the auctioneers will recast the parts into a single catalogue and 
publish it as a monument and as a more convenient work of 
reference than the separate sale-catalogues now are. 


It will be remembered that Spence reports Pope as telling how 
Addison had given Gildon ten guineas for writing ‘a thing about 
Wycherley’, in which he, Pope, was abused ; and how he had sent 
Addison in consequence the ‘Character of Atticus’, This suffi- 
ciently improbable story has been generally disbelieved, since no 
copy of anything about Wycherley corresponding to the case was 
known ; and it can hardly be true as it stands. But it is one of 
those matters in which Pope has been too hastily accused of men- 
dacity ; for Professor George Sherburn, of Chicago,® with the con- 
nivance of the present writer, announced the existence of two 
copies, one in the New York Public Library and one then in 
private hands in England, of a life of Wycherley” advertized 
though not published by Gildon, in which there is contained an 
attack on Pope, incidentally perhaps as mean and spiteful a per- 
formance as even its victim ever either inspired or perpetrated. It 
is one of those pamphlet-biographies of recently dead notabilities 
which led Arbuthnot to say that Curll had ‘ added a new terror to 
death’. It is pleasant to be able to add that the owner of the 
copy in England, Mr. G. Thorn Drury, K.C., subsequently allowed 
the British Museum to acquire it on easy terms, so that there is 
now one available on either side of the Atlantic for any one who 
wishes to verify this at least partial solution of a long-standing 
mystery. 

Other original texts formerly wanting, but now to be found in 
the national collection, are Middleton’s Game of Chess [1624] and 
Dryden’s MacFlecknoe, 1682. 


® See ‘The Thing about Wycherley ’ in Times Literary Supplement, May 11, 
1922. 

7 Memoirs of the Life of William Wycherley, Esg., with a character of his 
writings, &c. EH. Curll, 1718. 
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Original MS. at Dulwich. Edited by W. W. Grec. Two 
volumes. Crown 4to. Cloth, 25s.net. Prospectus on application. 


Henslowe Papers: Being Documents Supplementary to 
Henslowe’s Diary. Edited by W. W. Grec. Crown 4to. 
12s. 6d. net. Uniform with the above. 


Early English Lyrics: Amorous, Divine, Moral, & Trivial. 
Edited by E. K, Cuampers and F. Sipewicx. Fcap 8vo, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Second tmpression. 


The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare. By 
Professor W. CREIZENACH, late of the University of Cracow. 
Demy 8vo. 480 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


** A translation of the first eight books of the Fourth Volume of Professor 
Creizenach’s Geschichte des neueren Dramas. 
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THE UNIFORM EDITION OF SIR J. M. BARRIE’S PLAYS 


‘DEAR BRUTUS’ ‘QUALITY STREET’ 
‘THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON’ ‘A KISS FOR CINDERELLA’ 
¢ ALICE SIT-BY-THE-FIRE’ 
‘WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS’ 
‘THE TWELVE-POUND LOOK’ and other Plays 
‘THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS’ and other Plays 
Other Titles to follow 


Cloth, 5/- met each; Leather, 7/6 net each 









THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS BY 
SIR J. M. BARRIE 

‘A WINDOW IN THRUMS’ ‘AULD LICHT IDYLLS’ 

‘WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE’ ‘MY LADY NICOTINE’ 

‘THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD’ ‘AN EDINBURGH ELEVEN’ 


Cloth, 5/- met; Leather, 7/6 net each 


‘PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS’ 
By J. M. BARRIE. Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM 


Original Large Cloth Edition, 25/-e/; Smaller Cloth Edition, 10/6 net 


‘PETER PAN AND WENDY’ 
By J. M. BARRIE. Illustrated in Colour by MABEL LUCIE ATTWELL 


Cloth, 7/6 met 


‘PETER AND WENDY’ 
By J. M. BARRIE 

With Frontispiece in Colour and Halftone Drawings by F. D. BEDFORD 

Cloth, 10/6 #ef 


‘COURAGE’ 


The Rectorial Address by Sir J. M. Barrie to the Students of 
St. Andrews University, is published in three styles 
Leather, 5/- nef; Cloth, 2/- nef; Pamphlet form, 6a, 
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